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Art. I,—Souvenirs sur Mirabeau et sur les deux premieres 
Assemblies Legislatives. Par Etienne Dumont, de Geneve, 
London. Bull. 1832. 8vo. pp. 342. 


ALL the world is exclaiming that this is one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive yolumes which has ever been presented to 
their notice. Whig and ‘Tory—Conservative and Radical—all 
join in the general chorus of encomium. Even the revolutionary 
press has had the candour to invite the public attention to it, 
although it teaches some lessons that might well cause the Genius 
of Revolution to cower “ like a guilty thing,” and to shrink back 
to its native darkness. It is, however, impossible to be surprised 
at this unanimity of praise. In the first place, the period to 
which the volume relates is one of intense and tremendous in- 
terest: secondly, the principal figure in the group which it exhi- 
bits was among the most extraordinary specimens of human 
nature which the world has ever looked upon: thirdly, the artist 
who has executed these vigorous sketches is a person eminent 
alike for his talents and his virtues: and, lastly, the volume derives 
an unspeakable charm, even from its unfinished character; for it 
rather resembles a collection of masterly fragments than a com- 
plete work; and the mind is consequently relieved from the wea- 
riness, which is apt to steal over flesh and spirit, in toiling through 
a formal treatise or a regular and solemn history. 

A word or two respecting the author, before we proceed to 
the book itself. Mr. Dumont was a native of Geneva, His 
original profession was the Church, and when very young he.suc- 
ceeded in fixing his reputation as a powerful preacher. In-4783 
he visited Petersburgh, where certain individuals of his family 
were then established; and, during a residence of eighteen months, 
acquired the regard of all who knew him, by the activity of his 
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mind and the elevation of his principles. In 1785, he left Pe- 
tersburgh for London, where he became attached to Lord Shel- 
burne, then prime minister. His first connection with that 
nobleman was in the character of tutor to his son; and, in that 
office, he speedily entitled himself to the confidence and friend- 
ship of his patron, It was at this period that he became ac- 
quainted with Fox, and Sheridan, and Lord Holland, and many 
other of the most illustrious men in England; of whom Sir 5. 
Romilly seems to have stood foremost in his esteem and admi- 
ration. 

It was in 1788 that he first became personally known to Mira- 
beau, during a short residence at Paris with Sir S. Romilly, 
already his intimate friend, On his return from that excursion, 
he formed an intimacy with the renowned Jeremy Bentham, with 
whose speculations he was so deeply captivated, that, he devoted 
the greater portion of his life to the labour of interpreting to 
vtiaiud, the somewhat oracular utterances of that Lycophron of 
Jurisprudence. | 

In 1789, Mr. Dumont was tempted back to Paris, by the 
return of Mr. Necker to the administration; an event which held 
out some prospect of the restoration of her lost independence to 
the Republic of Geneva. When once he was in the French 
capital, he found that events were in progress there, of such stu- 
pendous interest, that he was unable to deny himself the pleasure 
of hovering near their line of march. He speedily renewed. his 
connection with Mirabeau, and became his secret and confiden- 
tial auxiliary, both in the composition of his writings and the 
advancement of his projects. But the office of doer (fuiseur) 
to that turbulent politician, threatened at last to force him into a 
painful and rather inglorious notoriety; and, for this reason, he 
returned, after some time, to England; and plunged once more 
imto the enchanting labyrinth of Mr. Bentham’s meditations. 

In 1814, the restoration of Geneva recalled him to his country, 
which, from that time to the hour of his death, he never quitted 
for any considerable interval. He there merited the gratitude of 
his countrymen by the dedication of his talents to their interests ; 
and won the attachment of all to whom he was known by the 
goodness of his heart, the energy of his benevolence, and the 
superiority of his attainments and abilities, His death took 

lace iu 1829, during an excursion of pleasure in the North of 
taly. 

Previously to the appearance of this work, Mr. Dumont had 
been principally known as the apostle of Mr. Bentham, It so 
happens, however, that the missionary has departed this world 


before the prophet; but, it appears that he has left behind him 
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various writings in manuscript, dictated, not by a love of literary 
renown, but chiefly by his zealous desire to put the world in 
complete possession of the discoveries and revelations of his 
venerated master. Of these compositions, no part is, at present, 
(according to the judgment of the editor, Mr. Duval,) in a con- 
dition to be presented to the public, It has therefore been 
thought advisable to select from his posthumous works the pre- 
sent volume, for immediate publication; both, because it was 
less in need of revision than to rest, and because it exhibits the 
powers of the deceased as an original writer. Mr, Dumont ap- 
pears before us now—not as the interpreter of Jeremy Bentham 
—but as the sagacious and philosophic observer of great events, 
and over-ruling characters. In his other writings, his own labours 
are so mixed up with those which it was his purpose to illustrate, 
that it would be impossible to separate his fame, as a Publicist, 
from that of his great original, But, here, he steps forward in a 
character which raises our regret that a larger portion of his time 
was not devoted to some more independent walk of literature. 
We now hasten to the volume before us. It consists entirely 
of Reminiscences. The author is incessantly regretting that he 
omitted, while he was on the spot, to detain and perpetuate a 
multitude of fleeting facts and circumstances, highly interesting 
in themselves, but, apparently, of slight importance, as they were 
hurrying onward in the tumultuous procession of mighty events. 
Had he but preserved minute and written notices of every thing 
that was passing before his eyes, he might have enriched the 
world with a representation of those fearful times, which would 
have united all the charms both of picturesque and philosophical 
interest. As it is—he complains—he has little to offer but a 
collection of confused remembrances. He sat down to his work 
at the importunity of his friends; and soon found himself engaged 
in the task of recalling the lineaments of a fierce and vexatious 
dream, which had long past away—but which, fortunately, had 
left traces too deep to be ever obliterated from his memory. 
His narrative begins with the year 1789, the period at which he 
visited Paris together with his friend Duroverai, ancient Procura- 


_ tor-General of Geneva, for the purpose of deriving advantage to 
‘his country from Mr. Necker’s re-establishment in the ministry: 


but before his plunge into the midst of affairs, he introduces a 
few brief notices respecting the previous life and habits . of 
Mirabeau. It appears that this strange man had been in 
London in 1784, and had there become intimate with Romilly. 
At that time his only trade was literature; his pen was the only 
instrument he had, whereby to work his way iv the world, or even 
to win his daily bread, t never was adventurer more indefa- 
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tigable, more enterprising, or less fastidious. Nothing came 
amiss to him. No matter whether he knew any thing of his 
subject or not; to work he went. To study a thing, and to write 
upon it, were, with him, one and the same process; and nothing 
could be more surprising than the dimensions to which all literary 
projects would suddenly swell, the moment he laid his hand upon 
them. He got acquainted with a geographer—and, inimediately, 
the. outline of a Universal Geography was spread out before his 
mental vision. If any one had proposed to him the elements of a 
Chinese Grammar, the design would instantly have expanded into a 
comprehensive treatise on that language. A sufficient honorarium 
would easily have engaged him in the compilation of an Encyclo- 
pedia; and if he did but little of what he undertook, by his own 
personal labour, he had a wonderful, aud almost magic facility, in 
appropriating the labours of other men. ‘Though his patience of 
mere drudgery was small, his activity was immense. He was 
incessant in his inquiries among people who could furnish him 
with information. He was wonderfully sagacious in unearthing 
hidden talents. Where he did not work himself, he contrived to 
make other people work with a vengeance. He could surround 
himself with under-labourers, whom he brought into subservience 
by the arts of flattery, by professions of personal friendship, and 
by an appeal to all the motives of public spirit. ‘The men thus 
employed were the carpenters, the hod-bearers, and the masons ; 
but Mirabeau alone was the architect. His conversation was a 
perfect whetstone, which gave the keenest edge to the tools he 
employed. Nothing was ever lost by him. Anecdotes—con- 
versations—thoughts—all were carefully laid up in his capa- 
clous repository. He made the reading and the studies of his 
friends completely his own; and he managed so to use his most 
recent acquisitions, as to give the impression that he had never 
been without them. And by these means it was that any work 
which he undertook advanced, under his hands, with astonishing 
rapidity towards its completion, It was as if one could see a 
tree growing visibly, day by day, and almost hour by hour, to its 
full dimensions, By these accomplishments and fascimations he 
secured the services of Mr. Dumont, No sooner did he find 
that this gentleman might be made useful to him, than he began 
to say all manner of handsome things of his friends, and, above 
all, to talk to him about Geneva. ‘ This,” says Mr. Dumont, 
“was a sort of Ranz des Vaches to me!—and thus it was that I 
was first mollitied, and then subjugated,” 

In 1788, when Dumont and Romilly arrived in Paris, the per- 
sonal character of Count Mirabeau was at the lowest possible 
discount. His litigations with his own famjly—his familiarity with 
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the inside of prisons—his licentious manners—his abductions of 
women—all these were too much even for the accommodating 
morals of the good city of Paris. His name was pronounced 
with scorn in all respectable families, Romilly began to be 
ashamed of him, and had resolved to have nothing to do with 
him. But Mirabeau was not to be shaken off. He was not 
aman of punctilio. He found out their lodging; and one day 
a carriage was heard rolling to the door. Romilly retired td 
his chamber; and, immediately after, Count Mirabeau was ans 
nounced. He immediately began to converse with Dumont 
about Geneva—the mother of so many distinguished men !—and 
to protest that he never should be happy until he could be in- 
strumental to the restoration of her liberties. ‘There was. no 
resisting this. ‘I'wo hours glided away like a single moment; 
and, in the eyes of Dumont, every thing interesting in Paris was 
concentrated in the person of Count Mirabeau! ‘“ With whom, 
in the name of wonder,” said Romilly, issuing from his impri- 
sonment, when the visitor was gone—‘ with whom is it that you 
have been conversing this tedious length of time?”’—*“ It is one 
you are well acquainted with, and, surely, you must have over- 
heard an Eloge, of which you were the subject, and which might 
make ‘a superb funeral oration,”—“‘ What Mirabeau!”—* Even 
Mirabeau—and I am this day going to dine with him!” The 
Count himself soon returiféd, and carried off the pliant Genevan 
and the saturnine Englishman in triumph. All prejudice va- 
nished. ‘The triumvirate were perpetually together; the bedle 
saison was diversified with parties of pleasure; they dined toge- 
ther at the Bois de Boulogne—at St. Cloud—at Vincennes; at 
which last place, a part of the entertainment of the day was 
a visit to the dungeon in which the Count once had the honour 
to be incarcerated for three years! 

The colloquial fascinations of this extraordinary man, appear 
to have been of the very highest order. He broke down all the 
conventional impediments by which men are kept at a convenient 
distance from each other. He came, at once, into contact with 
his companions. And yet, under the disguise of an abrupt and 
blunt familiarity, he would conceal the most consummate arti- 
fices of flattery and politeness. Nothing could be more animat- 
ing than the transition, from the flat and smooth surface. of 
common-place society, to the sharpness and roughness of thé 
coin, fresh from the mintage of Mirabeau. He was then, too, 
full of curious anecdotes, gathered in his residence at Berlin, 
where he had resided a short time; and had signalized his return 
by the publication of a work on the Prussian Monarchy in eight 
volumes, in which every thing was collected which related to the 
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administration of the kingdom. The ministers of Prussia must 
have been thunderstruck to see themselves furnished with more 
ample materials than they could find in the Bureaux of their 
own respective departments; and this, too, by a man who was 
only a few months among them, and had done nothing, to all ap- 
pearance, but show himself in society. But, as usual, Mirabeau 
was only the architect. ‘The joinery and masonry were executed 
by Major Mauvillon, an officer whose serviceable, but unknown 
talents, the Count had honoured with his confidence, and, more- 
over, with all the drudgery of the compilation! 

The reputation of Mirabeau as a writer was at this time 
rapidly advancing. ‘There was scarcely a subject of much _ 
pular interest which he did not turn into fame and profit. Ro- 
mnilly had addressed a letter to a friend on the horrors of the 
Salpetriére and Bicétre. Mirabeau soon got hold of it. To 
translate and publish it was the affair of a single day; and that it 
might form a little volume, he joined with it the version of an 
anonymous pamphlet on the administration of penal law in 


England. the whole was announced as a translation from the . 


English by Count M., but the public insisted on giving him full 
credit for the original authorship. ‘The sale was accordingly 
rapid, and the profit covered his expenses for a whole month ! 
He published on banking—on stock«jobbing—on the order of 
Cincinnatus, &c. &c. He published—but if all the writers had 
claimed their share, there would have been left for Mirabeau 
little, but the skilful combination—the bold touches—the biting 
epigrams—and the occasional flashes of masculine eloquence, 
very different from that of the French Academy! At one time 
the underlings began to rebel. But it was all in vain. The 
Count’s reputation was now too firmly established to be assailed 
by the murmurs of the operatives. Besides, they had, after all, 
but little reason to complain. But for his parental offices, their 
obscure labours would never have seen the sun; or, if they had, 
they would, probably, have perished almost as soon as born, for 
want of the principle of life and vigour which he alone could 
— to them. 

uring these two months Dumont lived more, than during 
whole years of the rest of his life. Just before his departure, 
Mirabeau put into his hand a list of literary articles, with which 
he gravely expected his friend to furnish him soon after his ar- 
rival in England. Their number was no less than eighteen! 
This was an instance of his insatiable avarice of materials for 
future reproduction, He would have desired no better—says 
Mr. Dumont—than to be the Bureau dadresse of the whole 
universe, So much for his mere intellectual powers, as hitherto 
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developed and displayed. His moral peculiarities were scarcely 
less perplexing gud anomalous. If we may trust the author of - 
these memoirs, he was the votary of vice, and the idolater of 
virtue. He was one of the most profligate men of his age; but, 
nevertheless, he had a decided predilection for men of rigorous 
principles, and of manners directly opposite to his own, Whe» 
ther this is to be ascribed to his love of contrast—to a relish for 
antithesis, extended even to morals—or whether it was the effect 
of a certain native elevation of mind, it may not be very easy to 
decide. His friend is disposed to ascribe it to the more noble 
cause. He fancied that he could discern in Mirabeau, through 
the disguise of his vices, a vigour and dignity of character, which 
plainly distinguished him from all those featureless persons-—~ 
those mere shadows and apparitions—which then flitted about ia 
Parisian society: in short, that hig virtues were his own, and his 
defects borrowed or adopted from other men, At the same time 
he confesses, that the exalted feelings of honour, which were so 
active within him, were impulses rather than principles; and 
that there was nothing in him uniform or sustained. His move- 
ments, (if we may venture to supply an illustration,) were like 
those of the kangaroo. It seemed as if dis mind was incapable 
of the ordinary paces of mortal men, and could only go forward 
by prodigious leaps and bounds, In addition to all this irregu- 
larity, his passions were absolutely terrific. He burned with 
pride. He was devoured by jealousy. His aberrations were so 
wild and impetuous, that he often lost all knowledge or recollees 
tion of himself. 

In 1789 Dumont returned to Paris. His recollections of all 
he saw and heard at that period present him with nothing but 
a chaos of confused opinions. Necker was the divinity of the 
moment. Sieyes, at that time little known, was, nevertheless, 
the prompter of all who were impatient to speak on public 
affairs. Rabaud de St. Etienne and Target were at least on 
a level with Sieyes in reputation. La Fayette, with his head full 
of America, was thought to be ambitious of becoming the Wash- 
ington of France. ‘The house of the Duc de la Rochfoucald 
was the point of union for all the nobility who were favourable 
to popular measures, and the abandonment of privileges, ‘Those 
of the noblesse who were desirous of preserving the ancient con 
stitution of the States-General, formed the aristocratic party, 
and were the objects of outrageous invective. Still, though the 
noise was loud, the individuals who made it were comparatively 
few. The great body of the nation, even at Paris, looked for- 
ward to the States-General merely as an instrument for the dimt« 
nution of taxes. The creditors of the state considered them 
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solely a8 a rampart against bankruptey: they had often suffered 
bitterly from the breach of the public faith; the deficit made 
them tremble; and they were glad of any hopeful expedient for 
placing the finance of the country on a footing of stability. In 
other respects, the diversity of views was endless, ‘The Noblesse 
had, within their own pale, aun Aristocracy and a Democracy—so 
had the Church—and so likewise had the Tiers-Etat, “ It is im- 
possible,” says Mr. Dumont, “to paint the confusion of ideas— 
the derangement of imaginations—the downright burlesque of 
popular notions—the fears—the hopes—the passions of all 
parties.” Any one would have imagined, (as the: Count de La- 
raguais observed,) that he was looking on the world the day 
after the creation; that hostile and divided colonies were adjust- 
ing their allotments, just as if nothing had ever existed before 
them; and that the pest was to go for nothing in making arrange- 
ments for the future! 

The French names introduced above will remind the reader 
that this picture represents the state of things at the commence- 
ment of the French revolution. If those names had been omitted, 
he might have been in danger of fancying that he was reading a 
description of certain matters much more recent, and much nearer 
home! 

When the States General were opened, the first thing they did 
was to quarrel about the verification of their powers, The 
Tiers- Etat insisted that it should be done in common; the two 
Orders that it should be done separately. ‘The question was 
trifling in appearance; but, in its tendency, of immense import+ 
ance. ‘The Jiers- Etat was resolved, that they and the two orders 
should form one general Assembly, in which their own prepon- 
derance was certain, and the influence of all other parties would 
be inevitably swamped. Upon this object, therefore, they fixed 
from the very outset. ‘This was a prey which nothing could rend 
from their jaws; and the nobility and clergy incurred contempt as 
well as hatred by their powerless efforts to take it frem them. 

Mr, Dumont very justly remarks, that the omission to settle 
this question, before the actual assembling of the States,.was one 
of the most fatal blunders of the ministry. If the King had de- 
cided for the union of the Orders, he would have secured the 
Tiers- Etat ; had he pronounced for the separation of the cham- 
bers, he would have lost the Jiers-Etat mdeed, but he would 
have gained the Nobles and the Church. But whatever might 
have been his decision, it would have been obeyed; for no one 
would have thought of commencing the session of the States by 
an act of resistance to the King, who was then regarded -as the 
provisional legislator. He left the question undecided, and thus 
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threw open the lists to the combatants, with the certain issue that 
the. royal authority would become the spoil of the conqueror, 
The interval of maction occasioned by this controversy, was; 
beyond measure, pernicious, ‘The flames of party spirit grew 
fiercer every moment. ‘The third Estate advanced daily from 
strength to strength; and at last felt themselves powerful enough 
to send a peremptory summons to the two Orders, and, on their 
refusal, to constitute themselves a National Assembly; The 
germs of confusion were prodigally seattered, and rapidly took 
root, during this miserable interregnum. The epoch; says Mr. 
Dumont, is one which is worthy of the deepest attention of the 
historian, Alas! for the ignorance or inadvertence of the man! 
Had he not learned, or had he forgotten, that history is of no 
more value than Moore’s Almanac, and that the annals of past 
times are fit only to repose with the reveries of Albumazar or 
Messahalah ? 

Before we proceed with Count Mirabeau, it may be as well to 
introduce here some description of his personal appearance. He 
was of a large, robust figure. His features were strongly and 
coarsely marked, and his face actually ridd/ed with the small pox, 
But he was proud of his very deformity. He imagined that there 
was something irresistibly commanding in it. “ People do not 
know,” he would say, “ the power of my ugliness.” — Fis toilet 
was, evermore, an affair of the gravest importance. His head of 
hair was enormous, and was always most scientifically arranged, so 
as formidably to augment the volume of his head; and, when thus 
prepared and fitted out, Olympian Pericles was not worthy to be 
compared to him. “ Whenever I shake my terrific locks,” he 
said, “ there lives not the mortal that would dare to interrupt 
me.” He would studiously place himself before a large mirror 
while he was speaking, in order that he might have the satisfaction 
of contemplating the majestic dignity of his own demeanour— 
throwing back his head, and squaring his shoulders in the atti- 
tude of defiance. He seemed to derive an additional inspiration 
from the sight of his own image. Nay, he was elevated and 
enchanted with the very sound of his own name, and would often 
frame imaginary dialogues, in which he himself was always intro- 
duced, as a speaker, with these words: “ Le Comte de Mirabeau 

yous repondra,” &e, Ke. 
_ Such was the curious mortal who was soon to appear as the 
mightiest orator of France. His first appearance in the great 
national c/ub was anything but gratifying. When the appel nos 
minal was made, his name was, positively, received with yells and 
hootings. ‘The explosion of insult and contempt was such as 
would have destroyed any man but Mirabeau. Such was his in- 
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famous celebrity, that, in the Assembly, they spoke openly of 
quashing his election, when they came to the verification of their 
powers. He attempted to speak on three occasions, but the 
murmurs were so loud and gencral that even he was silenced. 
However, if he could not get a hearing there, he knew that he 
was sure of one elsewhere; and so he, incontinently, published a 
journal, under the title of the States-General, in which he merci- 
lessly caricatured the whole Assembly—compared the deputies to 
a pack of schoolboys, unkenneled for the holidays—gitbbeted 
Necker, the idol of the nation—and overwhelmed the govern- 
ment and the legislators with a volley of epigrams. ‘The anony- 
mous sheets were soon suppressed by authority; but this only 
made matters worse. Mirabeau was rather animated than de« 
jected by this arbitrary proceeding, and, instantly, came forth, in 
person, with a letter to his constituents. He thus placed himself 
in a position perfectly unassailable ; for who would dare to ques- 
tion the right of a representative to render an account to the 
people of the public proceedings of their Assembly ? 

His exasperation, at this period, was absolutely furious. He 
protested that he was the victim of a sort of ostracism against 
talents !—but he vowed that he would throw a weight into the 
balance which should make his persecutors feel how light they~- 
were, Dumont spared no pains to lower these inflammatory 
symptoms, He had influence enough to persuade him to re-cast 
entirely the draft he had prepared of the letter to his constitu- 
ents, and to give it a tone of greater moderation; and he wrung 
from him a promise that he would abstain from forcing himself 
upon the Assembly—that he would suffer all the half-talents and 
half-reputations to find their level—and would wait for some oc- 
casion of speaking, which might be worthy of his powers. Soon 
after this, he was introduced to Necker, with a view to his ad- 
mission to office. From this conference he came forth with no 
feelings of idolatry. He said that it would be doing great wrong 
to the minister to suspect him either of malice of heart, or depth 
of understanding. ‘The interview, however, was not wholly fruit- 
less. It opened to him the glimpse of an embassy to Constanti- 
nople. He was delighted with the proposal at the time. It not 
only gratified his self-importance, but it awakened, in a moment, 
his passion for gigantic literary adventure. The very thought of 
the “ turbaned ‘Turks” raised up in his mind the project of an— 
Ottoman Encyclopedia! But the subsequent turn of affairs, and 
the vast ascendency of Mirabeau, soon raised him far above an 
embassy, aud placed him in a condition to dictate stipulations 
rather than to receive them. 


It should be noticed, that his first triumph in the Assembly had 
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taken place previously to this conference, ‘The following was 
the occasion of it. A note, written with a pencil, had been 
handed over to Mirabeau from Duroverai, who was seated in the 
hall, as a stranger, during a debate. ‘T’his attracted the notice of 
a Mr. M....., then one of the most terrible fulminators in the 
Assembly. He immediately denounced the insolence of the exile— 
the refugee—the pensionary of England—who had dared to in- 
trude himself into their deliberations. The cry was instantly 
heard,—“ Where is he? who is he? he must be miade known!” 
Fifty voices were clamouring at the same moment. But the voice 
of Mirabeau was more powerful and penetrating than all. It 
might be said, with prosaic truth, that he, récov dubjcacx’ brov 
&ddo) wevrixovra. He declared that he rose for the purpose of 
pointing out to them the stranger they were looking for, and de- 
nouncing him to the Assembly. And then, after a few prelimi- 
nary sentences, he pointed to Duroverai, and proceeded— 


“« This stranger, this proscribed exile, this refugee, this pensionary of 
the king of England, is one of the most estimable citizens now living 
upon earth. Never had liberty a defender more enlightened, more labo- 
rious, or more nobly disinterested. Well has he merited the hatred of 
aristocrats !—and, at this moment, he is involved in the proscription 
which aristocrats have caused to issue forth from the destroyers of the 
liberty of his country. And then, his pension.from England !—what is 
it but a sort of civic crown, placed on his brows by the hand of a 
gga people, who seem to have been smitten with the sacred love of 

reedom by the tutelary genius of the human race? This is the stranger— 
this the exile—whom I have heard denounced by the voice of French- 
men! The time has been, when the unfortunate could embrace the 
altar, and find there an inviolable refuge from the fury of the wicked 
and the merciless. ‘This very hall has been consecrated to liberty in the 
name of the French people, Will you then endure that the martyr of 
liberty should receive an outrage, or an insult, within its walls ?’’* 


The effect of this glorious burst was perfectly electrical. The 
hall echoed with acclamations of applause. Nothing of similar 
elevation and dignity had been heard in “ the tumultuous prelu- 
sions of the commons.” It was a new sensation. It was the 
triumph of that eloquence whose magic pervades all great assem- 
blies. Ina moment after, Duroverai was strrounded and thronged 
by deputies impatient to atone for the affront he had endured. 
Poor Dumont, who was present, and had been frozen with terror 
when he saw his countryman threatened with exposure, was now 
almost beside himself with transport, He saw in the occurrence 
a pledge of the restoration of his country. He hailed the esta- 


* The passage is given at greater length by Mr. Dumont; but the above are the 
points of it, 
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blishment of Mirabeau’s ascendency, which—as he hoped (good 
easy man!)—would be beyond measure beneficial to the cause 
of rational liberty. “ And if,” he exclaims, “ if Mirabeau Aad 
always served the public in the same spirit in which he now 
served his friend—if he had always put forth the same noble 
courage, and the same generous zeal, to silence the calumnies 
which perpetually disgraced the tribune—he might have been 
the saviour of France!” 

It is impossible, here, to resist the temptation to introduce a 
circumstance which occurred about this period, and which 
beautifully indicated the genuine humanity and patriotism that 
impelled the choice spirits of that tempestuous time. The 
Bishop of Aix was deputed by the Clergy to the Commons to 
propose a conference. He appeared, accordingly; and having 
made a pathetic representation of the miseries of the rural popu- 
lation, he seconded his eloquence by the production of a frag- 
ment of coarse black bread, “ that ‘beasts would cough at,” and 
which, nevertheless, was the sole diet to which the poor were now 
reduced. He then besought the Commons to send some of their 
deputies to confer with those of the Clergy and the Nobles, on 
the means of assuaging these calamities. ‘The Commons, how- 
ever, were inflexibly resolved to decline any proceeding which 
should seem to recognise, for a moment, the existence of the two 
Orders as a separate assembly; and yet they were unwilling to 
compromise themselves, in the eyes of the people, by the direct 
repulse of so charitable a proposal. To manage this matter, 
required some address, But it was accomplished with signal 
success by a deputy who, after expressing his sympathy with the 
distresses of the indigent, spoke as follows : 


“ Go,” said he to the Prelate, “ go back to your colleagues; and if 
they are impatient to relieve the sufferings of the le, return with 
them to join the friends of the people, in this hall. ‘Tell them not to 
retard our operations with their studied artifices, of delay: or rather, ye 
ministers of religion,—worthy imitators of your Master—renounce the 
luxury that surrounds you; resume the modesty of your origin; dismiss 
the insolent lacqueys that attend you; sell your superb equipages ; and 
convert these worthless superfluities into sustenance for the poor.” 


This was admirably adapted to the passions of the moment; 
and the speaker was rewarded, not with loud applause, but with a 
deep and awful murmur, still more animating. And who—(does 
the reader imagine)—was this friend of his suffering species— 
this apostle of humanity, that cried out, “ To what purpose is this 
waste?” —It was one who was well worthy to rank with the original 
author of that exclamation—it was one who, in three short years, 
was to deluge Paris with blood, and whose name was to make all 
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France tremble from one end of it to the other—it was. the 
execrable and fiend-like Robespierre. Surely we may venture to 
exclaim, Ie that hath ears to hear let him hear ! : 

But the instruction that rushes upon us, in these pages, is bewil- 
dering by its abundance. We have, here,a short but interesting notice 
of Sieyes—reserved, abstracted, and inflexible ; one whom it was 
scarcely possible to bring within the precincts of familiarity; who 
spoke his thought once, and when he had dropped his word; 
uppeared careless whether any one was minded to pick it up. If 
objection was made, he answered not; and scarcely any thing 
could provoke him to discussion, As a writer, his reputation was 
great. He was the oracle of the Tiers-Ltat--the most for- 
midable enemy of privileges—and the bitterest scorner of the 
actual order of society. 


“IT had believed,” says Dumont, with singular naiveté, * that this 
friend of liberty must love the English. Here, at least, I thought myself 
on sure ground with him. But to my surprise I found, that the whole 
constitution of England appeared to him no better than a mere quackery, 
contrived for the purpose of imposing upon the prem, I spoke to him 
of the modifications peculiar to this system—of its reciprocal compro- 
mises—its disguised restraints—the mutual dependence, concealed in- 
deed, but not less real, of the three branches which constitute the legis- 
lature. I could easily perceive that he listened to all this with sentiments 
of pity ; and that all influence of the Crown was, in his judgment, just 
so much venality—all opposition to it, merely a farcical intrigue of the 
antechamber (manege dantichambre). The only-thing he admired in 
England, was the trial by jury; and even this he egregiously misunder- 
stood ; and, like all other Frenchmen, formed the most false conceptions 
of it. In a word, it was clear that he régarded the English as mere 
children in the art of government and constitution-making ; and he be- 
lieved that he, himself, was able to provide France with a much superior 
scheme,” 


Politics, indeed, formed a science which he was persuaded that 
he had completely mastered; the surest sign, says Dumont, of 
his profound ignorance. But where is the spirit of Sieyes now?! 
Is it in the paradise of folly ?—in the region of ‘ transitory things 
—abortive, monstrous, and unkindly mixed?” Alas! Alas! it 
would seem as if it were wandering over Europe with a fresh 
commission of mischief; and had recently visited the land of poli- 
tical ** childhood,” for the benevolent purpose of teaching it the 
art of making constitutions. 

And here, too, we have the Bishop of Chartres, a very different 
character from his Grand-Vicar Sieyes; an amiable, benevolent, 
unsuspicious, Christian man. He was honestly persuaded that 
the Tiers-Etat could have no other earthly object but to reform 
abuses, and to do good. Pure in his intentions, a total stranger 
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to intrigue, he followed only his conscience, and acted in strict 
conformity to his sense of duty. His religion, like his politics, 
was sincere but tolerant, and he rejoiced to see the Protestants 
relieved from all restraint. He foresaw that great sacrifices would 
be exacted of the Clergy, but he never dreamed that they would 
be the victims of the revolution. Shortly after, the goods of the 
Church were declared the property of the nation. At that period, 
Dumont found him one day in tears, dismissing his domestics, 
reducing his hospitable establishment, and selling his more pre- 
cious effects for the payment of his debts. His regrets were not 
for himself personally. But his self-accusation was bitter for 
suffering himself to be deceived, and for having embraced the 
interests of the Jiers-Btat, which had violated, in the season of 
its strength, all the engagements it had taken in the day of its 
weakness. Melancholy, indeed, it was, for such a man to have 
contributed to the success of a party so iniquitous! But never 
did there live a human being with less cause for self-reproach. 

But we must return to Mirabeau. A month had now passed, 
and the two orders still refused to assemble in the same hall with 
the Tiers-Etat. Their firmness obtained for them the name of 
aristocrats. ‘The word was soon found to exert a magical power 
to their disadvantage ; and Dumont bitterly regrets that they did 
not counter-work the spell, by coining a good nick-name for the 
Opposite party; which, in the absence of any such symbol of 
disparagement, became gradually identified with the whole French 
nation: so that the people saw nothing but the aristocrats on one 
side, and the nation on the other. ‘The effect of the contrast was 
tremendous: and the good people of Paris, so flaccid (flasque) 
im their ordinary state, was rapidly filled out, like a balloon, with 
inflammable gas. While the public mind was in this fiery con- 
dition, the charm was wound up by the mighty enchantment of 
two more words. ‘The Tiers- Etat declared itself the National 
Assembly ; and thus, virtually, proclaimed, that the King, the No- 
bility, and the Clergy, were to be nothing ! 

The part played by Mirabeau during the discussions which 
preceded the adoption of this title, threatened to shake his 
popularity to pieces. Dumont, and the other confidential friends 
of the Count, had constantly before their eyes the English con- 
stitution, from which they had learned, that a legislative body in 
two branches was far preferable to a single assembly without 
regulation or control. ‘They succeeded in possessing the great 
orator with the same conviction; and he accordingly proposed 
that the Commons should organize themselves under the title of 
Deputies of the French People. He was listened to without im- 


patience: but when the proposition was supported by Matouet, 
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who was kuiown for a ministerial man, the storm began to howl, 
Dumont was in the gallery: and being provoked by the absurd- 
ities which he heard vented in such profusion, employed himself, 
on the apts in hastily writing his thoughts on the subject, in the 
shape of an address to those friends of liberty who thought them- 
selves degraded by the title proposed by Mirabeau: ‘That same 
day he dined with the Count, and exhibited to him his sketch of 
an address. To Mirabeau it appeared so triumphant, that in spite 
of all remonstrances, he was determined, as he said, to launch the 
red-hot bolt at their heads at the very next meeting. A speech 
was immediately got up, with Dumont’s address, by way of 
roration. The only difficulty was, now, to get a hearing for it, 
ut Mirabeau was so powerful in the galleries, that the Assembly 
did not dare to silence him. The exordium, and the argumenta- 
tive part, met with only a doubtful reception. Then came the 
peroration, which was uttered by Mirabeau with his most ap- 
palling thunders. But it only brought down a still more terrific 
tempest. The Hall echoed with sounds of fury, ull the com 
motion became universal. In the midst of the uproar, Mirabeau 
stood erect and immoveable; while Dumont was im the gallery, 
ready to sink into the earth, in his dismay at the horrid failure of 
the experiment. When the tumult began to subside, the orator 
resumed, with a grave and solemu voice; and said, “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I. consign to your desk this paper, which has raised such 
murmurs, and has been so ill-understood. I am willing to be 
judged, as to its merits, by the friends of liberty.” » Paar 
uttered these words, he left the Assembly in the midst of the most 
outrageous menaces and imprecations. Dumont was almost 
afraid to go near him. But his apprehensions were entirely 
groundless. Mirabeau was perfectly satisfied with what he had 
done; and, about an hour afterwards, lis friend found him 
triumphantly reading his discourse to a knot of Marseillais, who 
had collected round him, and who were all but falling into fits 
with admiration of it!—His courage, however, as Dumont 
remarks, was only the courage of the moment, The motion for 
adopting the title of National Assembly, was carried by a 
majority of almost 500 to 80; and among those 80 Mirabeau was 
not found. He kept away, and did not vote upon the question; 
and he thus escaped appearing on the list of “ traitors sold to the 
aristocracy.” In spite of all this, however, his popularity at the 
Palais Royal did not wane, while the name of Malouet, Mounier, 
and others, was pronounced with execrations. 
The audacity of this usurpation both confounded and enraged 
the nobility. ‘The time, they said, was now come for the Ki 
to place himself at the head of his troops, to arrest the leaders of 
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sedition, and to disperse the Assembly. It was in the state of 
parties, at this moment, that Mr. Dumont thinks we are to seek 
for the germ and principle of the events that soon followed in 
rapid succession. The vigour of the Court evaporated in the 
pompous imbecility of the Royal Session or Bed of Justice, 
which annulled the offensive decree of the Commons, but did not 
ordain the re-union of the Orders. For the three or four days 
»revious to this solemnity, the Deputies were excluded from the 

lall—a measure which only drove them first to the Tennis 
Court, (where they pronounced the famous oath, that they would 
never separate until the Constitution was complete)—and the 
next day, to the Church of St. Louis, where they were jomed by 
a rather doubtful majority of the Clergy, who came to unite 
themselves to the Tiers-Etat. This umon took place in the 
midst of embraces, and tears, and plaudits, and transports—all 
very much in the French manner, ‘The dévotément of the clergy 
was extolled to the skies:—in the course of a short time not an 
ecclesiastic could show himself in public without being brutally 
insulted ! 

On the day of the Séance Royale Dieneat was at the palace, 
and saw the magnificent procession defile. His description of it 
is short, but singularly i impressive. ‘The ministers of the King 
made their appearance. ‘They wore an air of studied com- 
posure; but their emotion whe through the disguise. The 
bearing of the Comte d’Artois was full of pride. The King 
appeared sorrowful and pensive. ‘The multitude was immense, 
and the stillness profound. When the King entered his carriage 
there was the roll of drums, and the flourish of trumpets—but 
nota note of applause—no vive fe roi. Fear alone restramed the 
murmurs of the crowd. Non tumultus, non quies ; sed quale magni 
melts, aut magne ire silentium erat. The vast procession then 
begau to move: all the royal household, the guards, the officers, 
the cavalry. They approached the Hall, where the three Orders 
together were waiting in mute indignation, and distrust of each 
other. Never were passions more violent, or more contlicting, 
shut up within the same enclosure. The whole ceremonial was 
similar to that of the States General. But the oue was a na- 
tional festivity; the other was as gloomy as a gorgeous funeral, 

When the Séance was over, the king retired, together with the 
nobility and the clergy. ‘The Tiers Etat were then left alone to 
ruminate upon the effects of the decree which they had passed so 
lightly. ‘They found themselves placed under the necessity of 
trampling on the crown, or retracing their own steps. In the 
midst of their silent consternation, a messenger arrived from the 
King, and summoned them to retire. And then it was that Mi- 
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rabeatt pronounced the words which have formed an epoch in 
the Revolution, ‘“ Go,” said he, “ and tell your master that we - 
are here by the power of the people, and that nothing but the 
bayonet shall drive us from our post.” ‘These memorable words 
rallied, in an instant, the drooping courage of the Assembly ; and 
before the King had well reached his palace, the Royal Session 
was a nullity! 7 

It may appear as strange, as it was lamentable, that Mirabeau 
should have thus thrown his torch into the combustible heap, 
which otherwise, perhaps, might not have burst into such fatal 
explosion. Mr. Dumont accounts for it in this manner. The 
Royal Session was concerted at the suggestion of Duroverai, purely 
in order to save appearances. The plan was, that the King 
should reverse the decree of the Assembly, but at the same time 
should order the reunion of the Three Estates, which was now 
become inevitable. ‘This measure would thus be the act of the 
King, and not the result of a decree of the Tiers Etat; the No- 
bility would be saved from humiliation, and the nation possibly 
from civil war. ‘The Count of Artois, however, succeeded in 
defeating that part of the plan, which, in the view of Necker, 
was its very essence. It was resolved to reverse the decree, but 
not to order the reunion, All this, together with the exclusion 
of the deputies from their Hall for several days, produced a 
general belief that the States were to be dissolved; and Mirabeau 


who, unfortunately had not been apprized of the original 


design, was the dupe of the general delusion. At the crisis, 
therefore, he threw himself, with his whole weight, headlong into 
the popular scale, and let loose the elements of confusion, beyond 
the possibility of recall. When he afterwards learned the real 
origin of the Séance Royale, he fell into a paroxysm of rage. 
So” —said he—* Duroverai did not think me worthy of being 
consulted! | know he considers me merely as a madman with 
certain lucid intervals. But I could have told him beforehand 
the consequence of his precious measure. It is not upon an 
elastic people like the French that these stupid forms can. be 
played off. And this M. Necker !—what a man to be trusted 
with measures such as these. One might as well apply a cautery 
to a wooden leg as give advice to him, which he 1s im no con- 
dition to follow.” ‘Then, heating himself with the prospect of all 
the perils which must ensue from this rash expedient, he added, 
in a prophetic spirit, “ This is the way that kings are brought to 
the scaffold.” 

It is the firm persuasion of Dumont that, up to this time, the 
deputies acted with very little of concerted design. ‘The utmost 
that can be said, is, that there might be the beginnings of somes 
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thing like organisation among the Bretons. The “ Club Breton” 
was certainly formidable by its union, and was probably practised 
upon by the minority of the noblesse: “ but never,” says Du- 
mont, “ shall we have a complete history of the Revolution, 
until some one of that party shall have given his faithful memoirs 
of it to the world.” Sieyes himself revolted against the desperate 
character of their proceedings. On his return from one of their 
secret meetings he said to Dumont, “ I will have nothing more 
to do with these people. Their politics are those of a den of con- 
spirators. They propose the most desperate enterprizes as if 
they were common expedients.” With characters of this de- 
scription it is certain that Mirabeau bad no connection. His 
wild, irregular, untractable temper made him very unfit to be the 
member of a confederacy. He had not sufficient steadiness and 
coherency of mind to win the confidence of his companions, and 
therefore was disqualified for becoming their leader: and he had 
too much pride, and too much force of character, for any inferior 
post. He, therefore, remained totally independent of all parties, 
wrapped up solely in his own personal ambition, envious to 
excess of all rising credit in the assembly—*t epigrammatic in 
general, but flatterer in detail,"—separated from his colleagues 
by his disdain of some, and his jealousy of others. Dumont saw 
him frequently; and is satisfied that Mirabeau had. not the 
slightest concern in the muvements of the capital. He further 


expresses his distinct conviction, that it is a great error to ascribe 


the Revolution to the machinations of secret agitators. It is 
ridiculous, he says, to attribute to conspiracy an impulse so sud- 
den and so vast. ‘The whole mass of society was, somehow or 
other, in a state of morbid and feverish irritation. A cry in the 
Palais Royal—an accidental movement—a mere nothing—was 
then sufficient to cause a general commotion. In this condition 
one tumult produced another tumult. ‘The symptoms of one day 
were aggravated to fierce exasperation by the next. One dee 
called to another, till the stormy deluge burst over the whole face 
of the kingdom. Ina word, the people of France were in a state 
which resembled that described in the Caliph Vathek. The foot- 
ball was thrown down. A few began tokick it. The by-standers 
were driven, by some strange but irresistible impulse, to join in 
sport. ‘The pursuers of the game swelled rapidly to an enormous 
multitude. On they swept together, till they found themselves 
upon the edge of a precipice: and the whole herd rushed violently 
down into destruction. 

It is one very curious feature of the time, as described by Du- 
mont, that the creditors of the state were, of all others, the most 
ardent partisans of the States-General. They foresaw that bank« 
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ruptcy, and, with it, their own ruin, must be the inevitable con- 
sequence of the dissolution of that body. ‘They were in decided 
opposition to the court, because they were persuaded that, if 
once relieved from the domination of the Assembly, the King 
would have nothing to do but to pass a sponge over the debt, in 
order to extricate himself from the deficit, and secure a consider- 
able surplus revenue. This would, of course, enable him to 


‘mitigate the imposts, and, so, to propitiate the whole nation; who, 


thenceforth, would think nothing more of the States, the consti- 
tution, and the sovereignty of the people, and, least of all, of the 
distresses of the creditors. In the midst of all these agitations, 
appeared Mirabeau’s celebrated Address to the King for the 
dismissal of the troops. By this time, perhaps, the reader will 
hardly be surprized to learn that Mirabeau’s address was, sub- 
stantially, the composition of M.Dumont ! ‘The author was full of 
the subject, and,as he honestly confesses, animated by the flatteries 
and caresses of his principal—(who was drunk with the glory of 
his own recent triumphs)—and completed his task with extraor- 


dinary rapidity. ‘The Count was as fondly attached to this pro- 


duction as if every syllable of it had been his own. He was, 
more especially, lavish in his praise of its happy combination of 
temperance and vigour. ‘* My own style,” said he, “ easily as« 
sumes the tone of strength. I can readily find words that burn. 


‘But the moment I attempt ‘ the glib and oily art,’ I am sure to 
‘become tame and imsipid; and the vapidness of my own com- 


pound gives me a pain in the stomach.” He would not listen to 
a word of criticism upon this, or any other performance, on which 
his own name had been stamped. His self-love embraced his 
adopted children with so much cordiality, that his bowels yearned 
towards them with truly parental emotion. ‘“ Whenever I worked 
for Mirabeau,” says M. felt something like the sa. 
tisfaction of an obscure individual, whose children had been 
changed at nurse, and introduced into a great family; although 
conscious that he was their father, he would be compelled to treat 
them with profound respect. This was my case. When once 
my progeny was adopted by Mirabeau, he would defend them 
even against their parent: nay, he would even allow me to praise 
them, and would consider my admiration as a mark of esteem and 
friendship for himself.” At length, however, Dumont’s satisfac- 
tion with this obsure and unambitious agency, gradually subsided. 
It began to be whispered that he and Duroverai were the opera- 
tives of Mirabeau. The Count himself led a life of perpetual 
agitation and discursion. His occupation in the Assembly and 
its committee was almost incessant: and yet his appetite for 
pleasare never seemed to desert him, and he always appeared to 
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have time to throw away upon his indulgencies. The world 
refused to believe that a man, thus distracted between public 
business and personal gratification, could be the author of all the 
writings that were perpetually coming forth in his name; and 
they were perfectly right. In fact, there was a multitude of 
workmen in constant employ to build up the fabric of his repu- 
tation; and when once Sicioed found that he was numbered 
among the gang, by all the pamphleteers of the day, he ceased to 
feel any pleasure in his occupation : and it was this circumstance 
which eventually determined him to quit France and to return 
to England. | 

Soon after this, Dumont engaged with Mirabeau and Duroverai 
in conducting a Journal by the title of the Courter de Provence. 
There was something rather low and sordid in this affair,—from 
which the parties promised themselves ‘“‘ mountains of gold.” 
But the history of it is, altogether, sufficiently laughable. Mira- 
beau, of course, intrigued with the wife of the publisher, who was 
a vixen and a cheat, He was irritated and disgusted with her 
scandalous dishonesty, and said to her one day, ‘‘ Madame le Jay, 
if there were no such thing as probity in the world, it really would 
be necessary to invent it, if it were only to make our fortune by 
it.” But Madame le Jay had another system of ethics. She 
contrived to swallow up all the profits, and to set messieurs les 
auteurs at defiance. Mirabeau, who was her paramour, was in 
no condition to use very high language with her; and, besides, 
he was absolutely confounded by her effrontery and her cunning. 
He vowed that it was more easy to manage the whole National 
Assembly than one woman when she had made up her mind upon 
any thing: and, as for proceedings at law, the whole bar would 
turn pale in her presence before they would convict her: for he 
defied the most tortuous attorney to approach her in subtlety of 
invention. It was even as he said, T he lady was too many for 
them all. She pocketed the money, and they were obliged to 
pocket the vexation, and to contrive some better arrangements for 
the future conduct of their Journal. 

The freedom of this publication was extreme. Sieyes com- 
plained bitterly of the license of its criticism on his own pro- 
ductions: and Mirabeau was obliged to beg that there might be 
a mitigation of hostilities. ‘“ 1 conjure you,” he said, “* not to 
embroil me with that man; his vanity is implacable.” The 
assembly were not quite so sensitive as the Reverend Grand 
Vicar. On reverting, since, to some of the articles, Dumont was 
astonished at the hardihood with which the proceedings of that 
body were canvassed. But their haughty omnipotence disdained 
to notice these liberties, although the censures were extended to 
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every department of their labours. ‘The want of connection and 
order in the operations of finance; the practice of laying down 
general principles, without considering questions of detail; the 
insidious anticipation of important decisions ; the total overthrow 
of the ancient executive power, without first providing any other 
institutions to fill their place; the conversion of the assembly into 
a bureau for receiving accusations; its absorption of all the 
functions of the executive ministry; the wretched defects of its 
interior police;—all these were exposed to the public with a 
boldness which might well surprise the authors themselves, when 
reviewing it in calmer times; and it exhibited, in truth, a glorious 
picture of incoherence, disorder, and wild precipitation, After 
all, however, Dumont confesses that the work was generally very 
middling, and often miserably bad. ‘The rapidity of the whirl- 
wind which carried the Assembly forward, allowed observers no 
time for study or meditation, To represent their proceedings 
must have been like attempting to exhibit on canvass the progress 
of a deluge, which is every instant changing the face of the 
country, and before which all traces of ancient fabrics, and all 
signs of human habitation, are constantly disappearing. 

The Assembly was at last complete. The majority of the 
noblesse and the minority of the clergy had united themselves with 
the commons, But still the winds which had been let loose, 
were sweeping onward in their career of ruin through the country, 
In this emergency, Dumont, who was then the Great Address- 
maker, set to work, and produced an address from the National 
Assembly to the people, tt had immense applause, and no success. 
It is not, he remarks, with phrases that insurrections are to be 
arrested; and the Assembly was in no condition to employ any 
stronger instrument. They were so fearful uf offending the people, 
that they regarded as a snare, all motions tending to the sup- 
pression of disorder, or the censure of popular excesses. By the 
ay they had triumphed; it was therefore impossible for them 
to be severe against the people. They protested, indeed, that they 
were filled with affliction and displeasure by the atrocities of the 
brigands, who had insulted the nobles, and burned down their 
chateaux: but, in secret, they rejoiced at a reign of terror which 
they considered as necessary, They, accordingly, dispensed com- 
pliments to authority, and encouragement lo licence. ‘The language 
of respect for the executive power was still conceived in the 
most approved and established forms; but they could scarcely 
disguise the satisfaction with which they saw the ministers re- 
vealing their own feebleness and nothingness. “ If you were 
strong enough to make yourselves respected, you would likewise 
be strong enough to make us tremble,” This was the sentiment 
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which pervaded at least the whole of the Coté Gauche; and it 
made the hands which held the reigns of government powerless 
as the grasp of infancy. Of a truth, there ig nothing new under 
the sun, or ever will be! It has sometimes been said that indi- 
viduals seldom grow wiser by experience. It is greatly to be 
feared that nations seldom grow wiser either by experience, or by 
example. But, however this may be, we apprehend that the 
above representation nyust, at the present day, stir up some fear- 
ful searchings of heart in the bosoms of men who have not 
utterly lost all aspirations after wisdom, They, who now can 
contemplate such pictures without emotion, must surely be duller 
“‘ than the fat weed 
That rots itself, at ease, on Lethe's wharf.” 

About this period Burke’s celebrated work on the French 
Revolution came out. Its effect in England was prodigious. 
Germany was more sluggish. It had suffered more severely 
under feudal oppressions; and therefore still fixed its admiring 
regards on the labours of the French Assembly, as the beau-ideal 
of legislation. Nevertheless, Dumont allows it to be possible, 
that the illustrious author of* this work, by awakening govern- 
ments and proprietors to the danger of the New Political Religion, 
may have been the Saviour of Europe. In France, of course, 
it was, at the time, very much like the sounding brass or the 
tinkling cymbal; for the faculties of the whole nation were then 
absorbed by the Assembly’s famous declaration of the Rights of 
Man. 

The idea of such a declaration was purely American. The 
time devoted to the preparation of it is remembered by Dumont 
as a period of soot § ennui, Empty verbal disputes—metaphy- 
sical jargon—insoleut swaggering—the Assembly transformed 
into a sort of political Sorbone—the apprentices in legislation 
trying thoir hand on all manner of wretched puerilities, After 
casting aside a number of models, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed :—Mirabeau was one; and with his usual generosity he 
first took the whole labour upon himself, and then—distributed 
it among his friends. So to work they went,—Dumont, Du- 
roverai, Claviere—digesting, disputing, adding one word, and 
blotting out four, and producing, at last, their beautiful piece 
of veneering, their precious mosaic, of the Rights of Man, which 
never had any existence. 

Dumont, as he went on, became every hour more sorely alive 
to the ridiculous nature of the task. ‘Every step he took pre- 
sented him with a more comprehensive and distinct apocalypse 
of this Limbo of Nonsense. It is quite amusing to see the 
caustic, and almost testy, humour, with which he, here, shows up 
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its absurdities. Only think—says he—of rights existing 
vious to laws or constitutions! And then—the gibberish of, 
“men are born free and equal!” Free!—they are not born 
free: they are born in a state of abject feebleness and dependence, 
Equal !—when were they equal ?—where !—how ?—How can they 
ever be equal? The whole world is a congeries of inequalities. 
The whole scheme of the rights of man is a manifest and monstrous 
lie. It would require volumes to give any reasonable or intelli- 
gible import to this equality which is here to be declared broadly, 
and without qualification or exception, Dumont succeeded in 
impressing the other four sages with his own misgivings. Mira- 
beau had even the courage to produce this heresy in the assembly 
when he presented the projet. “ I plainly tell you"—~he said— 
“that any declaration of rights anterior to a constitution will 
always be as worthless as the last year’s almanack.” But havin 
thus shot his bolt, he did no more. He had launched his happy 
phrase and was content. He had not the faculty of diving into a 
subject. No one so quick in seizing its striking points. But he 
developed nothing. He was totally deficient in one great depart- 
ment of his vocation, the art, or at least the practice, of refutation, 
He was a great orator, but no debater. However, he had said 
quite enough to excite astonishment and rage. “ Who is this" 
it was asked—“ who dares to abuse his ascendant, by cramming 
down our throats the pour and the contre at his pleasure? Are 
we to be the sport of his eternal contradictions?” He might 
have blown the murmurers to atoms, if he had chosen; but there 
was no keeping him steady to his gun.—And so, the work of 
transcendental philosophy went on, ‘The modern rivals of Pro 
metheus continued their unnatural mysteries; and the shapeless, 
but terrific monster, the Rights of Man, started into life, to make 
night and day hideous, and to fill the world with prodigies of mas- 
sacre and pillage. 

But if much time was Jost in this portentous preparation, am- 
ple redemption was made in the nocturnal session of the 4th of 
August. Never, since the structure of Pandemonium, was so 
much work done in so short time. One would imagine, indeed, 
that a race of “ drudging goblins” had’ been employed upon the 
task; for no mortal power seemed equal to it. What would have 
taken ordinary men a whole year to meditate and arrange, was pro-~ 
posed, argued, voted, and resolved by acclamation. It is difficult 
to say how many decrees were made in that one stupendous night: 
the abolition of feudal rights—the abolition of tithes—the abolition 
of provincial privileges,—three things which alone involved a whole 
system of jurisprudence and policy,—together with ten or a dozen 
other enormous matters—all were dispatched in less time than is 
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devoted to the first reading of a single bill of any importance, by 
the slow-paced, thick-winded legislators of England. Nay—roads, 
railways, bridges, and gas-lights, have been treated with infinitely 
more ceremony in the British Parliament as hitherto constituted 
than the rights, usages, and institutions of a thousand years were 
treated by this new-born giant of the revolution. Dumont was wit- 
ness of these incredible operations. It seemed to him as if some 


inscrutable infatuation had seized upon the Assembly. They were — 


smitten with a sudden passion for ruining themselves and all the 
rest of the world. Every one had some new sacrifice to offer— 
some fresh oblation to place upon the altar of their country— 
some costly spoil wherewithal to decorate their temple of liberty. 
All invidious privileges—all burdens onerous to the people—were 
eagerly renounced. ‘The men were drunk with the new wine of 
patriotic fanaticism. ‘The austere Genius of legislation assumed 
the frantic demeanor of a bacchanal, All were dizzy with the 
swiftness of the general movement: and some actually wept for 
joy at the glorious spectacle of concession outstripping the pace 
of demand. It is true that this fever of magnanimity was not 
quite universal. There were some who would vastly have pre- 
ferred not to be ruined! But finding that they were ruined by 
the generosity of their colleagues, they were resolved to suffer in 
oan company; and, therefore, they swelled the glories of the 
night by other noble sacrifices, which could cost them nothing. 
And what was the object of all this superb immolation? In what 
was this paroxysm of insane prodigality to end?—* In reducing 
to a political unity a monarchy which was formed, successively, 
of an aggregate of many states,—of which each had preserved 
certain ancient rights, certain peculiar privileges, thus exhibitin 

a constitution of anomalies;—and all this was to be dashed in 


pieces, at a blow, in order that it might be moulded anew into a> 


fabric of rectilinear symmetry and uniformity !” 


The morning which followed this revolutionary debauch, 
brought with it sobriety, and qualmishness, and heart-sickness, 
and miserable languor, Mirabeau and Sieyes, indeed, were not 
present at the scene of intemperance. But they were filled with 
utter disgust at the result. “ Voila bien nos Francais”—said 
Mirabeau—“ they take a month to dispute about syllables, and 
only a single night to overthrow the ancient order of the monar- 
chy.” ‘The Reverend Grand Vicar was more especially indignant 
at the abolition of tithes, and he was resolved to tell the Assembly 
his mind. At the next session he accordingly made them a speech 
full of force, and admirable reasoning, in order to show that to 
abolish lithes without an indemnity, would be to pillage the cler 
of their property, only to enrich the proprietors of the land: and he 
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finished with the memorable words—* They desire to be free, 
but they know not how to be just.” But it was all to no purpose. 
Neither argument nor antithesis would do. ‘They saw in the 
speaker only a priest who was unable to strip himself of his per- 
sonal interest, and they almost refused him a hearing. Yes—the 
very Sieyes to whom, a month or two before, the whole assembl 

rose, as one man, when he entered the Hall—that very Sieyes 
now had a narrow escape from being —e hissed and hooted 
down! Dumont saw him the next day. He was boiling with 
wrath at the iniquity and brutish stupidity of the Assembly. He 
never forgave it: and one day, was pouring out his “ splendid 
bile” in conversation with Mirabeau; the orator replied—*‘* my 
dear Abbé, you have unchained the bull, and now you gravely 
complain that he makes use of his horn.” —They were both, how- 
ever, agreed on one thing;.. namely, that a single assembly must be 
without check or regulator; and that the session of the 4th of 
August demonstrated to what extremities of madness such an 


assembly might be whirled, by the eloquence of fear, and the con- 
tagious enthusiasm of the moment. 


And, after all, did the decrees of the 4th of August put an end 
to outrage and brigandage? On the contrary, they did literally 
nothing but show the people their strength, and convince them that 
their worst excesses against the noblesse would certainly remain 
unpunished, and perhaps might be rewarded. Always be it re- 
membered, says Dumont, “ that what is done through fear, never 
unswers ils purpose. They, whom you think to disarm by your 
concessions, only redouble their confidence and audacity.” 

The first great constitutional question which he debated in the 
assembly was that of the Absolute Veto. We say debated, be- 
cause we presume that none can be misled by the phrase. Every 
one knows pretty well that a debate in I’rance is, in general, the 
most wearisome of all sublunary things; and this, precisely in 
proportion to the difficulty and importance of the subject. It is, 
in fact, the teading of a succession of pamphlets, totally uncon- 
nected with each other; of discourses prepared in the study, 
which refute objections that have not been made, and which leave 
unrefuted objections which have been made. The effect of this 
system is, that the discussion always remains stationary. ‘There 
is abundance of movement, but none of it progressive. There is . 
no getting on. Nothing—as Dumont observes—but a passionate 
interest in the subject, could hold out against the murderous ennui 
of such a method of debating. But to come to Mirabeau. It so 
happened that in the debate on the Veto, he got himself into a 
scrape, inexpressibly ridiculous. In an evil hour, he ventured to 
go without the aid of his tried and faithful friends and advisers: 
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He had fallen into the hands of the Marquis de Caseaux—a man 
whose brain seemed to be made of wool—a most tedious, mysti- 
cal, and unintelligible personage—but, who contrived, neverthe- 
less, to fascinate, and, what was worse, to indoctrinate Mirabeau. 
He said nota syllable to Dumont and the others, of his new 
Apocalyptic Mentor; but only told them that he had thoroughly 
prepared himself. His appearance in the Tribune was like life 
from the dead to his auditory, who were nearly destroyed by a 
long succession of most execrable speeches. But who shall de- 
scribe his condition, when he began to give utterance to the com: 
position before him? He had scarcely, be it observed, cast a 
glance over the material which his familiar had provided for him— 
so that, to his utter dismay, he suddenly found himself iu a laby- 
rinth of involved reasoning, long periods, embarrassed construc- 
tions, all rendered more perplexing by a collection of the oddest 
words imaginable; and, this, too, without the power of extricating 
himself; for in the plenitude of his reliance upon his provider, 
he had omitted to prepare himself by meditation or research. 
Dumont was present, and detected the hand of the Marquis, be- 
fore Mirabeau had uttered three sentences. Of the rest of the 
audience, the more intelligent contrived to find out that he was 
for the Veto; which alone was sufficient to raise loud murmurs 
against him. Adi could feel that he was doling out the most in- 
tolerable fustian, and this made the tumult nearly incontrolable, 
In vain did he endeavour to burst from his trammels, and be him- 
self. In vain did he sally out into all sorts of digressions, and 
let off a multitude of brilliant and crackling commone-places 
against despotism. He was compelled to come down again into 
the wilderness of his manuscript; and this was always a signal 
for the renewal of the uproar. In spite of his courage and self- 
ession, which, on such occasions, never wholly deserted him, 

e was scarcely able to finish his discourse; and when he came 
down, he confessed that, as he advanced with his reading in the 
tribune, he felt himself covered all over with a cold sweat, and 
that he should certainly have thrown his manuscript away, but 
that he had unfortunately left himself so “ hemously unprovided” 
with other matter, that he could not venture to do without it! 
But neither good nor evil ever come unmixed. He lost the good 
will of those who could understand him, by supporting the Abso- 
lute Veto; and, by them his obscurity was supposed to be de- 
signed, with a view to secure himself a safe retreat into the oppo- 
site opinion, should he find it expedient to change: but, fortu- 
nately, he was quite uuintelligible in the galleries: and so, they 
very indulgently took it for granted that he must be one of the 
most inflexible antagonists of the obnoxious  prerogative.—And 
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this was the way in which great constitutional questions were dis- 
posed of in this august assembly!—As for the veto,—the people 
were in a state of frantic terror about it. They knew as much 
of what it meant, as the Irish peasantry ever knew of what is 
meant by emancipation. Their ignorance invested it with un- 
speakable horrors. ‘They seemed to think it was a monster ready 
to devour every thing. ‘They once surrounded Mirabeau’s car- 
riage, with loud supplications that. he would deliver them from 
the veto: and such was their importunity that he was sompeint 
to dismiss them with “ a somewhat patrician politeness.” How- 
ever, he finally, left the veto to its own fate. He voted neither 
for or against it. He, once more, kept out of the way; and thus, 
a second time, escaped appearing on the list of traitors; and he 
affected to mask this cowardice under the disguise of contempt 
for the assembly ! 

It has been a matter of dispute whether, or not, Mirabeau 
was implicated in the atrocious events of the 5th and Gth of 
October; and Dumont is unable to clear up the doubt, All 
he can say is, that, if Mirabeau had any connection with the 
Duke of Orleans (to whom this insurrection has been imputed) 
~—he never entrusted Dumont with the secret. He certainly 
was, at this time, a good deal with two very suspicious charac- 
ters, both of whom were supposed to be agents of the Duke. 
The one was Camille Desmolins the Procureur General de la 
Lanterne—who afterwards affirmed that Dumont was an emissary 
of Pitt, and placed about Mirabeau to lead him astray. The 
other was La Clos, of whom Mirabeau himself said that in point 
of morals no blame ought to be imputed to the man, for that he 
really had lost all ¢aste for morality, and was no longer sensible of 
the difference between good and evil! Another suspicious cir- 
cumstance was, that Mirabeau had cooked up a volume against 
Royalty, out of the writings of Milton, in whose works, it is true, 
might easily be found some of the very best ingredients for a 
drastic compound of Republicanism. ‘This work accidentally 
fell into the hands of Dumont, who burned the whole impression, 
and thus, perhaps, saved his friend either from destruction of 
from public infamy. What was the Count’s objéct in this com- 
pilation, Dumont is unable to conjecture, with any approach to 
certainty. He conceives it possible, however, that he might 
choose to have such a battery, in readiness to open on any great and 
critical occasion—such, for instance, as the flight of the King: in 
which case he might discharge his grape-shot at the rear of fugi- 
tive royalty—propose the Duke of Orleans for Lieutenant General 
of the kingdom—and become his prime minister. But all this is 
merely surmise: and Dumont intimates that Lafayette is one of 
the very few persons now living who are completely in possession of 
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the secret of these occurrences. Indeed the whole conduct of the 
orator at this time is sufficiently inexplicable : or explicable only on 
the supposition that he was on the watch for some occasion that 
might minister to the honour and glory of Count Mirabeau: ina 


word, that he resembled the sea-gull that rides undisturbed on the 
boiling ocean, 


“ And trims his feathers, and looks round for sprats!" 


Most assuredly, there was no principle of high-hinded and disin- 
terested generosity at the bottom’ of his proceedings: for, in the 
stormy session of the assembly which followed the féte given to 
the military at Versailles, Mirabeau threw himself into the midst 
of the tumult, and thundered out, that he was prepared to de- 
nounce by name the principal actors in those sacrilegious orgies, 
provided that a decree should first be passed, that the person of 
the Aing alone was sacred and inviolable, ‘This single sentence 
appeared to point directly at the Queen. It made the cété droite 
tremble: nay, the very democrats themselves turned pale at it, 
fearing that it might hurry them into violent and perilous extre- 
mities. 
On one great occasion, indeed, he gave his full support to the 
ministry, and this very occasion it was that elevated him to the 
summit of his renown, and established him as the greatest orator, 
or rather as the only orator, in France. Necker was at this time 
almost at his wits’ end. ‘To use the language of M. Dumont, 
he had to keep a vast and complicated machine in motion, with a 
mere thread of water, which was, every moment, on the point of 
drying up. He was, therefore, compelled to resort to a loan, as 
the only expedient to save the wheels of government from stop- 
age: and Mirabeau engaged to be the advocate of this project. 
Phe political botchers were for modifying the plan, in order to 
save the honour of the Assembly, whose dignity, they said, would 
be compromised by the unqualified adoption of any ministerial 
measure. No one knew better than Mirabeau that this august 
body was always sure to spoil and mangle every thing on which it 
laid its hand. He, therefore, put forth all his powers, to per- 
suade the Assembly to receive the project, just as it was, without 
one tittle of alteration. Nothing could be more splendid and 
magnificent than his success. He told them to their face, 
that the failure of the former loan was solely their work: that 
they had so mutilated and disfigured the plan as to render its suc- 
cess impossible. He described to them the national revenue as 
on the very point of exhaustion, and the public credit as tottering 
to its ruin. He then painted to them the endless calamities which 
must rush in through the breach of the public faith, and showed 
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them the gulph of bankruptcy yawning before their feet. The 
picture he presented to them was executed with amazing power 
and sublimity. It was, indeed, as Dumont observes, what might be 
called one of the common places of eloquence: but it was a com- 
mon place, which, in his hands, expanded itself into all the gran- 
deur of the most original conception, as it might have done in 
those of Cicero or Bossuet. ‘The audience fancied they saw the 
frightful abyss before them; and heard the groans of the victims 
it was devouring. 

“ The triumph,” says Dumont, “ was as complete as it was 
possible for it to be. Not a syllable—not a breath-—was heard 
in reply. The Assembly was subjugated by that irresistible 
power which seizes on a multitude as if it were one man; and 
the ministerial project was received, untouched and unchanged, 
with the most entire confidence. From that moment Mirabeau 
stood alone; he had no rival; others were good speakers, he only 
was eloquent; and the effect was the more overpowering, because 
this speech was a sudden reply: it could not possibly have been 

repared, it was the produce of the moment, and it proved that 
bb was in possession of resources incomparably superior to any 
thing which had ever been supplied to him by his confidential 
auxiliaries. 

A specimen of this celebrated burst of oratory is given us in a 


note. We will endeavour to convey some faint notion of it to 
the English reader. 


“ Our respect for the public faith, our horror for that word of infamy, 

a bankrupt uation—is already guaranteed by solemn pledges and decla- 
rations. If it were not so, 1 then would drag to light, without shrink- 
ing, those secret motives, (motives alas! concealed, perhaps, even from 
ourselves,) which now are tempting us madly to recoil from a great act 
of self-devotion—an act which, however, must be wholly worthless, un- 
less it be executed without hesitation or reserve. ‘There may be men 
among us, who are seduced by the fear of sacrifices, and the terror of 
imposts, into familiarity with the notion of a breach of the public 
engagements. ‘I’o such men I would say,—what, then, is national bank- 
ruptcy itself? Is it not, of all imposts the most inhuman, the most ini- 
quitous, the most disastrous? .... . . Listen, my friends, I implore 
you, to one word—one single word. Two ages of robbery and pillage 
ave dug out the gulph, in which the realm of France is now on the 


ees of being swallowed. It is ours to fill up this frightful abyss. 
ell then—look upon this list of the proprietors of France. Fix u 


the most opulent of their number, and thus, mercifully reduce the mul- 
titude of sacrifices. Only make your choice: for surely, it needs must 
be, that some should suffer rather than the people should perish. Behold 
—here are two thousand of our Notables: the possessions of these men 
are, alone, sufficient to fill the chasm which is yawning before your feet, 
Why, then, amoment’s hesitation? Seize, this instant, on your victims; 
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smite them down without mercy, and plunge them into the abyss. It 
is done—and the gulph is about to close its jaws again. What! do ye 
start back with horror? Irresolute and faint-hearted men! do ye recoil 


ni and shudder at this needful and righteous immolation ?” 


This, it must be confessed, is a strain of awful and tremendous 

irony. Whether it would exactly do for the British parliament 

. may, perhaps, be questioned. But we can imagine nothing bet- 
: ter adapted to agitate and to command a Parisian Assembly. 

It happened that Mol, the first actor of the thédtre Frangois, 
was present at the delivery of thisspeech. He was deeply struck 
with the astonishing force of Mirabeau—with the sublimity of his 
voice—with his power of dramatic painting: and it occurred to him 
that the man who could make that speech, was even worthy to be the 
greatest of actors! He accordingly said to Mirabeau, in a pathe- 
tic accent, * Oh, Monsieur le Comte, what an incomparable dis- 
course; and how admirable the tone in which it was pronounced. 
O heaven! how false have you been to your true vocation!” The 
man himself could not help smiling at the turn of this encomium. 
But Mirabeau was not only satisfied with it—he was highly flat- 
tered. And what more intoxicating compliment could be paid 
by an idolater of his profession? 

A few days after this, it was resolved that there should be an 
address from the Assembly to the French people, in order to 
forward the measures of the ministry; and the mighty orator was 
| employed to draw.it up. As usual, he turned the matter over— 
4 not to the Marquis of Caseaux—but to the faithful and indefati- 
' gable Dumont, who completed it in three days, It was ex- 
id tremely well received; but its effect, he says, was very similar to 
x that of a sermon,—it was applauded, and forgotten. 

A The next measure in which the Count ranged himself on the 
side of the crown, was the proposal for proclaiming Martial 
Law. The popular license was then becoming intolerable. A 
handful of mutineers was sufficient to make the governor of a 
citadel tremble. Every act of personal defence was a capital 
crime ; and the clamours of the populace were much more formida- 
ble than the battery of an enemy. * Mirabeau had long said that 
this dictatorship of the rabble ought to be sternly put down; and 
Dumont thinks that he was the very first to propose martial law, 
The suggestion, of course, was vehemently opposed. But it is 
a very remarkable, and almost an unaccountable thing, that his 
resistance to plebeian insolence on this occasion did not lose him 
a single shade of his popularity. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a more signal proof of the ascendency, which his great 
powers had established for him over the public mind. It is a 
curious circumstance, that two of our own countrymen were ap- 
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lied to for their advice in the preparation of this measure. 
Dorie the discussions, the English model was often appealed to, 
and always with the most egregious misconception of it. ‘There 
were, however, then two English advocates at Versailles, with 
whom Dumont was acquainted, and he was solicited to obtain 
from them a written exposition of martial law in England, 
These gentlemen very wisely declined the office; and the fact is 
mentioned by Dumont to illustrate the contrast between the na- 
tional reserve and caution of the English character, and that 
eternal impatience to come forward and to meddle, which is so 
universally characteristic of the French. ‘This is a subject on 
which he has expressed himself more largely in another place 
(c. viii.), where he sums up his judgment by affirming his belief, 
that if he were to stop any hundred persons at random in the 
streets of London, and as many in the streets of Paris, and were 
to propose to them to take upon themselves the government of 
the country, ninety-nine out of the Parisian hundred would acce 
it, and ninety-nine out of the English hundred would refuse it. 
It is unquestionable that Mirabeau was now approximating 
more and more closely to the court. Our limits will not allow us 
space to mark out the exact trajectory in which he was then mov- 
ing. It must be sufficient to say that he had a project, on which © 
he sounded Dumont, for the removal of the king from his present 
virtual captivity, to Metz, or to some other position in which he 
could exert a perfect free agency, and perhaps overawe the de- 
mocratic party in France. ‘The scheme however was abandoned, 
principally in consequence of the sluggishness and irresolution of 
the King, who always sunk into apathy the moment the assaults 


of the Assembly were intermitted. ‘The Count was likewise 


disposed to comparatively moderate views with respect to the 


: ~ Clergy, who now seemed to be placed almost beyond the pale of 


the French nation. He embraced the views of the Bis ? of 
ne 


Hl of Autun, (his Excellency the French Ambassador, now in 


» land,) that the Clergy ought not to be turned out to utter desti- 
tution, but that their property should be sold for the redemption 


of the debt, and a fixed salary substitated in its place. On this 


_ subject Dumont had little communication with him, and there- 
~ fore had no opportunity of inculcating his own views, which were 
_ always formed with reference to England, where, he observes, it 
_ is one sacred principle of all reforms that they never should be 
_ made at the smallest expense to living persons: for what sort of re- 
_ formers, he exclaims, are those, who know no other expedient 


but that of immolating some in order to better the condition of 


© the rest? 


The connection of Mirabeau with the court, was now pretty 
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clearly indicated by the change in his mode of living. He m- 
grated to the Chausée d’Antin; he furnished his house in a style 
of fastidious luxury; he exhibited, in short, the suspicious spec- 
tacle of a“ Tribune of the people emulating the splendour of 
Lucullus.” ‘The truth is, that he was receiving 20,000 francs a 
month from the Count d’ Artois, under the pretence of assistance 
towards the liquidation of his debts, ‘The debts, nevertheless, 
were left unpaid,—all, at least, except the most pressing ones,— 
and Mirabeau became the centre of a brilliant assemblage both 
of rank and talent. This pension was however soon disconti- 
nued : for the Count was a very untractable counsellor, and com- 
plained that they wanted to make him useless, by insisting on 
the sacrifice of his popularity, which was the grand instrument of 
his success. Still his costly establishment was kept up, and even- 
tually enlarged; so that his connection with the wealthy and the 
powerful could not be doubtful. In the month of March fol- 
lowing Dumont quitted Paris. His more intimate knowledge of 
the Count did not augmeut his esteem for him. He was satisfied, 
indeed, that Mirabeau was attached to the King, and willing to 
defend the monarchy against the jacobins. But there was too 
great a mixture in his motives to be endured by the simple inte- 
grity of the Genevan, who was disgusted with his ostentatious 
mode of life, and by the indelicate and unscrupulous means by 
which it was supported. Besides, the name of Dumont was 
beginning to be openly associated with that of Mirabeau, as one 
of his numerous under-labourers. ‘There was a manifest disposi- 
tion in many quarters to strip the gorgeous creature of his bor- 
rowed plumage ; an operation which, of course, brought forward 
the claims of the original owners: and Dumont did not choose to 
appear in the character of agent or compiler to a man whose per- 
sonal character was so immeasurably below his public renown. 
Before he quitted Paris, he saw his friend in a situation entirely 
new, that of President of the Assembly, and never was the chair 
so admirably filled. It called forth powers which no one ever 
dreamed of his possessing. He introduced an order and a pre- 
cision into the proceedings, of which, till then, people had no 
conception. With a word he cleared the question of every thing 
unessential; with a word he appeased tumult and confusion, 
He showed the most judicious respect to the whole Body,—he 
managed the parties in it with incomparable skill,—his answers 
to the various deputations which appeared at the bar, whether 
prepared or extemporaneous, were always remarkable for their 
gracefulness and dignity, and were satisfactory even when they 
conveyed a refusal ;—in a word, his activity, his impartiality, his 
presence of mind were such, as wonderfully to exalt his reputa- 
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tion in a post which had been a fatal quicksand to most of his 
redecessors. He had the singular address to make himself ap- 
pear the first man in the Assembly, although he could no longer 
ascend the tribune, and might therefore be thought to have lost 
his most brilliant prerogative. His enemies joined in the choice, 
in hopes of his extinction; instead of which, he blazed out with 
more splendour than ever. 
But the career of this extraordinary being was now drawing to 
a close. His health was sinking under the joint operation of va- 
rious causes,—a life of incessant hurry and agitation, which left 
him no interval of repose from seven in the morning till 10 or 11 
at night,—the fierce and burning corrosion of violent passions,— 
the more chronic fever of an impatient and irritable spirit ;—and, 
lastly, the artificial heat supplied by frequent imprudencies of a 
luxurious table. He said, that if he were a believer in slow — 
poisons, he should fancy that some pernicious drug had been 
given him. At last, the inflammation of his system produced 
ophthalmia; and when he was President of the Assembly he was 
compelled to apply leeches to his neck in the intervals between 
the morning and the evening sittings. When Dumont took leave 
of him, his emotion was greater than he had ever seen him betray. 
He said, that probably they should never meet again; and then, 


he added, in a prophetic tone, (which savoured, nevertheless, of 
his usual egotism)— 


“** When I am gone my value will be perceived. ‘The evils which I 
have laboured to arrest, will then rush over the whole of France. That 
faction which trembled before me, will then be left without controul. - 
I have nothing before my eyes but visions of evil. Ab, my friend, how 
truly did we judge when we wished to hinder the commons from de- 
claring themselves the National Assembly? Here is the origin of all the 
mischief. Ever since they succeeded in this, they have shown them- 
selves unworthy of their victory. They have chosen to govern the King, 
mstead of governing by the King. But very soon tt will be neither he nor 
they that will govern, A vile faction will tyrannize over all, and cover the 
whole kingdom with horrors.’ 

At the time when these terrible presentiments were uttered, — 
Dumont believed that they were chiefly prompted by his hatred 
for certain individuals whose influence was then almost predo- 
minant. ‘The honest man of Geneva could not imagine that the 
leaders of the jacobinical gang had wickedness enough to accom- 
plish such dire vaticinations. But France and Europe soon felt 
that the dying man was indeed a prophet. In three months after 
delivering this dismal burden, Mirabeau was no more. 

In the remainder of this work will be found many interesting 
traits of the character and private life of this individual. They 


are such as tempt us, most powerfully, to an extension of this 
No. XXI11.—JULY, 1832. D 
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article. We have done our best to resist the seduction ; but we 
are not wholly proof against it, and are unable to forbear soliciting 
the patient attention of our readers to some further particulars. 
There never was, perhaps, a more curious compound of greatness 
and littleness than was exhibited in the life of this strange mortal. 
He was gifted with powers to controul the destinies of an empire, 
and yet he was capable of things which would disgrace a swindler. 
or a fortune hunter, He was master of expedients which mght 
have excited the mortal envy of Ferdinand Count Fathom, For 
instance: he addressed a young lady with a view to matrimony. 
The parents of the damsel discouraged his attentions, and a rival 
appeared, dangerous enough to stimulate his vanity and to 
awaken his ingenuity. “In this emergency, nothing could be 
more masterly than the result of his deliberations. One evening, 
a carriage was seen to convey the Count to a spot near to the 
door of the lady, and there it remained for several hours. ‘This 

henomenon, of course, raised the curiosity of the neighbour- 

ood; and the spies of the rival reported that the Count Mirabeau 
had been seen to enter the house of his mistress, and that he had 
remained there all night. ‘The success of this contrivance was 
quite as complete as any of the subsequent political triumphs of 
the orator. ‘The lady, from that moment, was out of the mar- 
ket; the rival incontinently sounded a retreat; and the parents 
were but too happy to hush the matter up by a speedy marriage ! 
But the fates are sometimes grievously blind to the most tran- 
scendent merit! In this instance they were not propitiated even 
by the powers displayed by Mirabeau. The match turned out 
miserably unpropitious. It was soon broken by mutual infideli 
ties; and a final separation was the consequence. 

His disposition to fatten upon literary pillage, displayed itself 
even at this period of his life. He would beg an address to the 
idol of his heart with the following words—* Listen, my beloved 
friend ; Lam about to pour my own soul into your's.” And this 
transfusion of his soul turned out to be nothing more than the 
transcription of an article from the Mercure de France, or from 
the last new romance. Again—before his public life com- 
menced he had many an hour of weary solitude, in which “ his 
imagination devoured itself.” And what did be do to allay these 
unnatural cravings, but compose an amatory work (un ouvrage 
erotique) which was neither more or less than a compound of all 
that was impure, iv all the authors of antiquity! 

It was astonishing (says Dumont) to see a man like Mirabeau 
emerge from all this mire of obscenity. Astonishing, in truth, 
it was : so astonishing, that there is only one thing more wonderful; 
and that is, that having emerged into a region where his energies 
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might have been the salvation of a kingdom, he should think, 
without loathing, upon the scenes of his original degradation ; and 
still more, that he should endure to act them over again. But 
human nature is, in the beginning, the middle, and the end of it, an 
enigma. We have only to think of poor old Sheridan—and there, 
alas! is an end of all speculation on the matter. If the heart is 
corrupt and unclean, what are the most commanding powers of 
intellect or imagitiation but the whiting of the sepulchre? © It 
must be allowed, however, that Mirabeau was deeply sensible 
that his loss of character was to him a tremendous and irrepatable 
damage. Dumont has seen him weep burning tears of regret for 
it. ‘ Most cruelly,” he exclaimed, “ do LT expiate the errors of 
my youth.” But these tears did not flow from the pure source of 
awakened moral sensibility, but from the bitter fountain of ‘dis- 
appointed ambition. He felt conscious that if lis reputation for 
virtue had been equal to his renown for talent, all France might 
have been at his fect. The wonder is,. that when he became 
known, he made no magnanimous efforts for his own redemption. 
What can be said of a man who, while he was wielding “ the 
fierce democratie” of France, could condescend to intrigue with 
the scolding and cheating wife of an obscure bookseller? — 

But let us turn away from his moral character to his merely 
mental facultics. With all his powers, we can scarcely conceive 
it probable that, such as he actually was, he could even have made 
much deep or permanent impression in the British Parhia- 
ment. Occasional bursts of powerful rhetoric do not auswer 
there. They do nothing for a man but fix the eyes of the public 
upon him in expectation of greater and more useful things: aud 
if he disappoints that expectation, there is an end of him. Now 
Mirabeau would, infallibly, have disappointed this expectation. 
It has been stated above that he was no debater. He was only 
a great political electrician. “This did very well in France, where 
people are fond of electrical shocks. But Englishmen have no 
notion of being galvanised, and made to kick and sprawl to no 
purpose. They have no objection to occasional excitement, but 
they do not, like Frenchmen, live upon excitement. That Mira- 
beau had mental talents, which might’ have qualified hint for a 
debater, may be very possible; but it is extremely questionable 

eu the necessary 
training. He had great activity, but very little industry. He 
could, whenever he chose it, get up the information necessary 
for a great occasion with surprising quickness; but he had 
nothing like sustained and habitual diligence. He never knew 
what it was to be constantly accumulating a capital of valuable 


> intelligence and accomplishment. He was never ina condition té 
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endure a run upon his mind; and without this substantial fand, 
a man is at any moment liable to stop payment, or at least to be 
reduced to the humiliating necessity of a reliance on the help and 
credit of his neighbours. Mirabeau was perpetually on the brink 
of this sort of insolvency; and, occasionally, he fell into it. In 
his own country this did not ruin him; but it would very soon 
have done forhim here. With us, it very rarely happens that the 
fate of a great measure turns upon a five speech. The gift of 
utterance is only one of many faculties. by which the public man 
has to win his way to the confidence of his hearers. If Mirabeau 
had been, in England, only the same sort of person that he was in 
France, we should never have heard of him as the unique and only 
orator, the solitary example of supreme eloquence in his genera- 
tion. His admirer, Dumont, confesses that he was decidedly 
inferior to the athletes of the Parliament of England. Nay, 
Mirabeau himself was aware of his own defect, for he said on 
one occasion, when he had failed to make an impression, “ I 
perceive that, in order to speak extemporaneously ov a subject 
with any effect, it is necessary to begin by knowing it.” Obvious 
as this may appear to us, it is, we believe, a discovery yet to be 
made with our volatile neighbours. 

But though so thoroughly French himself, he had, neverthe- 
less, a mighty contempt for some of the peculiarities of French- 
men. He utterly disdained that “ false heat” which he described 
as ‘‘ the thunder and tempest of the opera.” He never lost the 
senatorial gravity and composure. Reon his dignity, however, 
had something about it which we should deem almost laughable ; 
—the air of preteusion—the attitude of pompous grandeur—the 
bead thrown back—the chest dilated—-the shouldgrs squared !—- 
All this on the floor of St. Stephens would only make people stare ; 
and, perhaps, inquire who was the honourable member’s dancing 
master? On the other hand, he had some redeeming qualities 
which might have partly overpowered the bad effect of his ostenta- 
tious bearing, His self-possession was marvellous. We have 
already seen that it was sufficient to bear him up in the midst of 
the bewilderment in which he was entangled by the absurdities of 
the Marquis of Caseaux. It sometimes displayed itself in a 
manner still more extraordinary. In the very midst of his most 
animated harangues, he could receive and peruse a succession of 
scraps in pencil, handed to him by his friends; and whenever 
they were worth using, he could introduce their contents with 
surprising effect into his speech; so that Garat used to compare 
him to a mountebank, who could tear a piece of paper into 


twenty pieces, swallow the fragments, and then reproduce them 3 


whole. 
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- Mirabeau died insolvent. He had been the pensionary of 
Monsieur and the King, and may possibly have received the 
wages of other employers. But the accounts of his venality 
were probably much exaggerated. ‘I know not how it is,” he 
would say, “‘ that I am such a. beggar, having all the Kings, 
and all their treasures, at my command.” It does not appear 
that his mercenary habits brought with them any sense of degra- 
dation, “ Pride,” as Dumont observes, “ was, to him, in the 
place of integrity.” The prige paid for him only elated his self- 
importance. “ A man like me,” said he, ‘“‘ may accept a hundred 
thousand crowns; but a hundred thousand crowns cannot pur- 
chase a man like me.” He affected to consider the money he 
received purely as an instrument, without which he could. not do 
his work: and it must be admitted that he never appears to have 
entertained the thought of raising a fortune out of os pay. The 
splendour and luxury of his style were, doubtless, very much to 
his taste; but it is also true that, in a certain measure, they were 
necessary for the establishment and extension of his influence. 
He considered himself, in short, not as the pensionary, but merely 
as the banker and agent of the King. : 
It is the opinion of Dumont that, if he had livéd, he would 
have curbed, and even have crushed the Jacobins, and given to 
France a constitution fit for rational beings. ‘To us this appears 
extremely doubtful. He might have accomplished this, if steadi- 
ness, high principle, and self-devotion, could, by miracle, have 
been infused into his nature. There would then have been “a 
combination and a form indeed—to give the world assurance of a 
statesman.” Butalas! this must, surely, have been as impossible 
as to erase the ravages of the small pox from his countenance. 
His death, however, was, beyond all doubt, a deplorable loss to 
France. It was the extinction of all hope or chance of salvation. 
It was the signal which let slip the hell-hounds of massacre and 
confusion. His decease was as the breath of life to the Jacobini- 
cal faction... Robespierre, Petion, and a multitude of other 
obscene birds, who hid themselves from the lightenings of his 
eye, then took wing; and the whole land was covered with their 
hideous ravin. 
_ His greatest quality—in the judgment of Dumont—was poli- 
tical sagacity. In this he appears to have left all immeasurably 
behind him. In 1782 he spoke of the assembling of the States 
General as a thing that must infallibly come to pass, and foretold — 
that he himself should be a deputy, although, at that time, he 
was but a needy adventurer in literature. No one penetrated, as 
he did, into all the consequences of the Séance Royale, or saw 
through all the motions and designs of the popular party. On 
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the breach between them and the Crown, he exclaimed, “ You 
will now have nothing but massacre and butehery—you will not 
even have the execrable honour of a civil war,” And when his 
death was approaching, he said to 'Talleyrand, “ I carry with me 
the last shreds of the monarchy,” 

He was so incessantly tossed about by the wayes of political 
life—and brought into perpetual contact with such a multitude 
of various characters and interests—that, in a comparatively short 
time, his experience became immense; and the eflect was, that 
language failed him, in his attempt, to describe the many-coloured 
results of his observation. He was obliged to coin a phraseology 
for himself, to exhibit the shades and gradations of talent and 
quality, vice and virtue, which were constantly present to his men- 
tal perception, Nothing like pretension could escape the search of 
his penetrating discernment; but he had also an eye for every thing 
that was truly great and good. ‘ ‘There was in him”—to use the 
exact words of Dumont—*“ an enthusiasm for what was fair and 
noble, which his personal vices never could degrade. ‘The mirror 
might be soiled and tarnished for a time, but it always resumed 
its lustre. If his actions and his words were at variance with 
each other, it was not from falsehood ov hypocrisy, but from 
mere inconsistency (tnconséquence). His reason enabled him to 
soar; his passions made his flight devious and unsteady.” He 
was, in a word, a Colossus, made up of gold, and clay, and ma- 
terials of every sort. ‘* There was in him much good, much evil, 
much of every thing. It was impossible to know him, without 
being forcibly taken with him, He was a man whose energy 

ualified him to fill a vast sphere.” It was greatly to be lamented 
that the elements with which “ he filled his sphere” were of such 
a miscellaneous and conflicting nature; or that he was removed 
before he had an opportunity of establishing the final predomi- 
nance of the salutary principles, 

One chapter of this most interesting volume is devoted to 
anecdotes, bon mots, and traits of private character. We could 
transcribe them with delight; but this must not be, One of his 
sayings, however, we cannot forbear to record. He was of 
opinion that the world had, hitherto, been governed by illusions, 
but that these were now passed away. “ Mankind”——he said— 
“ had long been looking through a magic lanthorn; but now the 
glass is broken,” ‘The justness of this image we cannot stop to ex- 
amine: but one would imagine that, whether right or wrong, these 
words of Mirabeau had become the oracle of our own time and 
country. We seem to be heartily tired of our toy! and Heaven 
only knows how long it may be, before its glittering fragments 
are at our feet. We are “ putting away childish things.” It 
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remains to be seen whether the pursuits and achievements of our 
manhood are a whit more rational, or more useful, than those of 
our infancy. | 

Like Lord Byron, Mirabeau, with all his faults, had the power 
of strongly attaching all who were in his service. He hada valet 
by the name of Teutch, whose office, of course, it was, to assist 
at the decoration of his person. With Mirabeau, the mysteries 
of the toilet were often exceedingly solemn and protracted; and 
he occasionally relieved their tediousness by bestowing kicks and 
cuffs on his faithful lacquey. ‘These little attentions, at, last, be- 
came quite a necessary of life to Teutch; but it once happened 
that, for some considerable time, they were intermitted, in conse- 

uence of his master’s absorption in public cares; and 

Peutch was in despair. Mirabeau observed his dejection, and 
inquired the cause. “ Of late Monsieur has entirely neglected 
me,” was the reply: and Monsieur was, positively, obliged to 
knock the man down, in order to satisfy him that he still retained 
his place in his master’s confidence and good will, This renewal 
of kindness reconciled Teutch to life; and he lay sprawling on 
the floor in transports of delight and convulsions of laughter. 
‘The real despair of this poor fellow, when his master died, is not 
to be described ! : 

The agonies endured by Mirabeau, in his last illness, were 
dreadful, The fatal malady was an inflammation in the bowels. 
To the last, he appears to have preserved a sense of his own high 
importance. His exit was that of a great actor on the national 
theatre. ‘Talleyrand said that he dramatised his death, It is 
further most remarkable that one ruling peculiarity was strong in 
him to his latest hour, After a paroxysm of torment, he called 
for his papers, and selected from them one which contained a dis- 
course on Testaments. ‘This he put into the hands of 'Talleyrand, 
and said—* ‘There—these are the last thoughts which the world 
will have of mine. I make you the depositary of them, You 
will read them when Iam no more, This is my legacy to the 
Assembly.” Will it be believed ?—these last words and thoughts 
of Mirabeau, were—to Dumont’s certain knowledge—no other 
than a treatise composed wholly by Mr, Reybaz, drawn up with 
the greatest care, but in a style and manner to which that of 
Mirabeau had not the slightest resemblance, The pangs of 
dissolution could not extinguish the itch of literary appropriation, 
in one, whose affluence of personal renown exceeded the collec- 
tive wealth of all the men whom he had ever laid under contri- 
bution! 

To revert, for one moment only, to his political views and de- 
signs. It is stated confidently, by Dumont, that his connection 
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with the court, in the last six months of his life, had no other 
object than his advancement to the administration. His success 
in this point was necessary to enable him to reverse the most 
pernicious decrees of the Assembly. Some have attributed to 
him, at this period, the project of a counter-revolution; but Mr. 
Dumont professes his ignorance of any such design, though his 


hatred and contempt for the Assembly, indeed, render it proba- 
ble enough. 


am _persuaded’—he adds—* that hé wished to establish the royal 
authority; but, I am also persuaded, that he was anxious for a constitu- 
tion similar to that of England; and that he never would have entered 
into any plan, which had not a national representation for its basis. 4 
nobility, however, was, in his estimation, indispensable, because he regarded | 
it as essential to the monarchy: and he, assuredly, would have revoked 
the decree by which it bad been abolished. His personal ambition was, 
to efface, by his administration, the glory of all former ministers. He 
felt himself strong enough to attract to himself men of the most distin- 
guished capacity. It was his desire, as he said, to surround himself 


with a glory of talents—(une auréole de talens)—the brightness of which 
should dazzle all Europe.” 


We cannot take leave of this most interesting volume without 
noticing One opinion entertained by Dumont, which, though it 
may not be altogether peculiar to himself, he has stated with 
greater confidence than, perhaps, any writer on these events ;— 
and that is, that, although some change might have been inevita- 
ble, the Revolution might have been averted or arrested by a 
monarch of a different character. People have debated—he says 
—interminably, on the causes of the Revolution; whereas, in his 
apprehension of the matter, there was only one efficient and over- 
ruling cause, namely, the character of the King. Place a king 
of a character firm and decided in the situation of Louis XVI., 
and the Revolution would never have taken place. His whole 
reign did nothing but bring it on. In Dumont’s opinion, there 
was not a period during the whole of the first Assembly in which, 
if he could but have changed his character, he might not have 
re-established his authority, and formed a mixed constitution more 
firm than the parliamentary and aristocratic monarchy of France. 
He ruined all by his weakness, his indecision, his half-measures, 
his half-counsels, and his want of foresight. All the subordinate 
causes did but assist in developing this grand and primary cause. 
When the prince is feeble, the courtiers become intriguers, the 
factious insolent, the people audacious, honest men timid; the 
most faithful servants are discouraged, men of capacity are then 
repelled, and the best designs have no result. A monarch distin- 
guished by energy and dignity, would have drawn round him all 
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those who were, actually, against him. The Lafayettes, the 
Lameths, the Mirabeaus, the Sieyes’, would never have dreamed 
of the game they played against the King; and, in working on a 
different plan, would have appeared to be different men. Again 
—speaking of the dreadful 10th of August, 1792—Dumont ad- 
verts to it as one of those emergencies, in which, if Louis could 
suddenly have been inspired with firmness and vigour, he might 
have reconquered his throne, and destroyed anarchy. ‘The whole 
mass of the French people were then weary of the excesses of 
the Jacobins; and the attempt of the 10th of June had excited 
general indignation. If the King had acted with vigour—if he 
had repulsed force by force—if he had seized the first moment 
of certain victory, to treat the Jacobins and Girondins as enemies, 
who, having a hundred times violated the constitution, could never 
have appealed to the constitution in their defence—if he had shut 
up the clubs of the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, dissolved the 
Assembly, and seized the factious,—that very day would have 
restored his authority. But this weak prince—continues Du- 
mont—never reflected that the safety of his kingdom depended 
on his own safety; and he preferred exposing himself to certain 
death, to giving orders for his own defence! 

We state this opinion to the reader simply as we find it. It 
will, of course, be received with the same qualification which 
must be applied to all human judgments on probabilities and 
contingencies. Its value, however, must be considerable, deli- 
vered as it is by a man who had such facilities for watching the 
progress of events, and of ascertaining the state of public feeling 


and opinion. At any rate, it 1s one additional and useful testi- 


mony to the soundness of the general maxim, that, on great and 
critical occasions, every thing may be gained by energy and cou- 
rage—while every thing may be, and probably will a lost by 
feebleness and vacillation. But the worst of it is, that this, like 
many other inestimable truths, is too often laid up among the 
treasures of wisdom, to be approved—admired—and neglected ! 
In presenting to our readers the above selections from the work 
of Mr. Dumont, we must protest against the supposition that it 
has been our design to offer them a substitute for the volume 
itself. We have been able to present to them, in this paper, but 
a small portion indeed of the instruction and entertainment 
afforded us by Mr. Dumont: and our object has been, not to 
extinguish, but to stimulate their curiosity, which nothing ought 
to satisfy but the possession of his work. It is of no small im- 
portance, in days Tike these, to be made acquainted with the senti- 
ments of one who has long been known as the devoted and intelli- 
gent friend of the human race, the worshipper of rational freedom, 
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and the strenuous champion of (rudy liberal institutions, but, at 
the same time, as the decided adversary to all destructive em- 
piricism. Let it be remembered that this virtuous and able 
man was a close spectator of what he here describes: nay—it 
may truly be said that he was more than a spectator; he was 
sometimes an actor; he wrought, with his own hand, in the midst 
of the fire. After an interval of many years, he sits down to 
record the mature result of his experience and his reflections ; 
and, surely, the most (iberal may receive, without suspicion, the 
testimony of one who was a decided admirer of the grand princi- 
ples of the French Revolution, though he scorned its follies and 
detested its excesses. Without presuming to pledge ourselves for 
the exact value of every opinion or sentiment he has uttered, we 
may, at least, venture to pronounce thus much—that none among 
us can rise from the perusal of this little work, without a more 
ardent attachment to the institutions which our forefathers have 
left us; none—that is—except those who are in the very gall of 
revolutionary bitterness, and the very bond of radical iniquity; 
none, except those are madly bent upon destroying the noble 
work, or, we might rather say, the sacred growth of centuries, 
The sound of the tempest causes the child to cling more closely 
to the bosom of its parent; and it is to be hoped that even a 
picture of its terrors may produce a similar effect on all English- 
men who yet preserve any remnant of a truly filial heart. 

We have felt very strongly impelled to extend this article by a 
selection of passages, from the work before us, which might 
almost be produced as predictions, or as commentaries, applica- 
ble to events which have recently passed, or are actually passing, 
before our cyes-—passages which, if they had been written by 
Dumont within these two years, might, in some quarters, be bit- 
terly resented, as disguised censures of the hardihood of our 
experiments on the British Constitution, But we have been 
withheld by the recollection of our limited space, and by our 
unwillingness to tax unreasonably the patience of our readers. 
And, after all, it is perhaps quite as well that we should forbear. 
They who will consult the book for themselves will easily per- 
ceive that our aid would be quite superfluous. It would be a 
downright insult upon their sagacity and common sense, to sup- 

se that the assistance of a monitor or an expounder could be 
needful, ‘The application of many parts of this work to the oc- 
currences of the present day is quite obvious enough to foree 
itself on the attention of all, who read with any higher view than 
merely to fill up the tedious vacancy of unoccupied hours. We, 
therefore, are disposed to content ourselves with, once more, 
urgently soliciting of our readers to enrich their hbraries with 
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this volume. Abundant as it is in wisdom and information, its 
dimensions are extremely moderate, It does not number 350 
pages. It consequently has nothing in it to overpower the pa- 
tience, or to alarm the frugality, of those who may desire to pos- 
sess it. And, if any further recommendation could be wanting, 
it will be found in the sketches which the work exhibits of various 
other distinguished actors in the terrible drama of the Revolution, 
in addition to its finished portrait of Mirabeau. 


Art. 11.—The Poetical Works of John Milton, with a Life of 


the Author. By the Rev. John Mitford, 3 vols, London, 
1832, 


We have two objects in noting Mr, Mitford’s edition of Milton; 
first, because we are desirous of saying a few words upon the 
political and religious character of the poct, which are naturally 
suggested to us by the present season of popular excitement and 
moral anarchy; and secondly, because we consider the life, which 
is prefixed to the poems, to be written in a spirit of gentle 
and candid searching after truth which cannot be too highly 
estimated, or too carefully cherished, The friends of Milton— 
and who would absent himself from that company?—have no 
reason to complain of the paucity or general intelligence of his 
biographers. ‘The notices of his life by Philips and Toland 
have formed the text-book of subsequent writers; for Philips 
was the pupil and friend of the poet, and Toland was fortunate 
enough to obtain some communications of great interest from 
the poet’s family. Both the memoirs breathe an air of veracity, 
and are distinguished by a spirit of homely interest. Next im 
order to these, we believe, appeared the life by the elder Rich- 
ardson, the painter. 

Richardson fully merits the character given him by Mr. Mit- 
ford, who calls him “ an ingenious, inquisitive, and amiable man, 
but a singularly quaint and mannered writer.” The reader may 
form some estimate of his style from the following description of 
Milton’s personal appearance :-—*‘ He was,” says Richardson, 
“ rather a middle-sized than a little man, and well proportioned ; 
latterly he was no—not short and thick, but he would 
have been so, had he been something shorter and thicker than he 
was,” Anything more ridiculous than this cannot well be con-- 
ceived. Dr. Birch presents a singular contrast to Richardson, 
If these two biographers had lived in our days, and contributed 
to the periodical press, (almost every man of talent now writes 
either quarterly, monthly, weekly, or daily,) Birch would have 
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flung an article of gigantic proportions into the columns of the 
Antiquarian Magazine, and Richardson would have distilled 
his quaintness and humour into the pages of the “Tatler.” 
Dr. Birch's Memoir very considerably increased our knowledge 
of Milton, and to his unwearied researches we are indebted for 
an account of the manuscripts of Milton preserved at Cambridge, 
and for specimens of the various alterations which the original 
text had undergone. 

But the life which has excited the. most discussion is that 
written by Dr. Johnson. ‘The author of the Rambler had 
few feelings in common with the author of the Treatise upon 
Prelatical Episcopacy. Mr. Mitford has placed the peculiar 
characters of the poet and biographer in a very proper light. 


“A violent tory and a high churchman,” he says, “ undertook to 
write the life of a republican and a puritan; a man remarkable for his 
practicable wisdom, his strong sense, and his rational philosophy, deli- 
vered his judgments on the writings of one distinguished for his high 
imagination, his poetical feeling, his speculative politics, and his visi- 
onary theology. Johnson came, it must be owned, with strong prejudice 
‘and much dislike to his subject; and nothing perhaps saved Milton from 
deeper censure but his biographer’s conviction of his sincerity, his ad- 
miration of his learning, and his reverence for his piety. Had Johnson 
lived in the poct’s day, he would have stood by the side of Salmasius in 
the field of controversy, and opposed Milton on every question con- 


nected with the interests of society, the existence of the monarchy, and 
the preservatiou of the Church.” 


The life of Milton was not the only instance in which the 
English moralist permitted the bitterness of political animosity to 
deaden the feeling of the noble and the beautiful. Thomson 
shared almost equally his unjust and unfounded malignity. 
Perhaps we have employed too expressive a word, but Johnson 
declared in one of his letters that he loved a good hater, and 
certainly his conduct towards his adversaries went some way to- 
wards upholding this confession of faith. In the memoir he not 
unfrequently contradicts himself, and the opinion which is deli- 
vered in one page, with all the energy and over-bearingness of 
positive truth, is either forgotten or abrogated in another. We 
will adduce one specimen only. Dr, Johnson is speaking of 
Milton's alleged facility of composition at particular seasons, and 
he laughs at the notion entertained by some, of the imagination 
being in any degree dependent upon the influences of nature. 
“"The author,” he continues, “ that thinks himself weather- 
bound, will find with a little help from hellebore that he is only 
idle or exhausted.” ‘This occurs at page 192, and at page 195 
we find the following strange converse of the sentiment. After 
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quoting Richardson’s account of Milton’s lying awake whole 
nights without being able to make a verse, and of the sudden 
rushing of the poetical faculty upon him at other times, he ob- 
serves—“ Yet something of this equality happens to every man 
in every mode of exertion, manual or mental; the mechanic can- 
not handle his hammer or his file at all times with equal dexte- 
rity, there are hours, he knows not why, when his hand is out.” 
No man saw more clearly than Dr. Johnson into the complex 
machinery of the human mind. But sometimes the eyes of his 
understanding were so blinded by prejudice that he could not 
see. A mind so totally unideal as that of Johnson, and which 
was generally occupied in the severer and least imaginative stu- 
dies, may easily be conceived to have been little affected by the 


changes of the weather. The balmy winds and purple light of - 


May were not likely to bring any increase of power to the la- 
bouring compiler of a dictionary, or the splenetic writer of a po- 
litical pamphlet. But upon more sensitive and more delicately 
modulated feelings, the influences of nature have been most ex- 
traordinary. Rousseau declared himself incapable of sitting 
down at his desk, and proceeding in the labour of composition 
like a professed ditéerateur. His inspiration seemed to come to 
him only while wandering in the quiet scenes of nature, and in 
the serene solemnity of her beauty. A similar anecdote is related 
of the illustrious Jean Paul Richter, a man certainly as unlike 
Rousseau in the tone of his spirit, and the peculiar powers of his. 
mind, as the author of the Confessions was to the biographer of 
Milton. 

A perusal of Hayley’s Memoir, after the fiery and sarcastic in- 
vectives of Johnson, has not unfrequently produced on our mind 
an effect resembling that caused by one of Washington Lrving’s 
touchingly simple stories, after the wild and fevered sublimity of 
some of Maturin’s novels, Our comparison may appear inappo- 
site, but we think it will convey our meaning to the reader. Joln- 
son is all poignant and bitter—Hayley all gentle and benevolent. 
Todd has gracefully and truly styled him the affectionate bio- 


grapher. ‘The great object of the memoir. was to soften the 
severity of Johnson’s criticism, and to set forth in a fairer light 


“the circumstances which had excited the indignation of the 
critic.” Hayley was desirous of investigating the poetical rather 
than the political character of Milton. The principal aim of his 
account was to exhibit a full and just idea of him as a poet and 
aman. ‘The splendid edition of his works, which Hayley super- 


intended, was expressly devoted to the decoration of his poetry. 


He makes the great poetas much as possible his own biographer. 


His manners and habits of mind accordingly appear in a new 
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and agreeable light, from the collection and arrangement of the 
various little incidental sketches which the hand of Milton has 
itself drawn of his early passions and pursuits. In some of the 
Latin poems, especially, the spirit of the author breaks beau- 
tifully and mildly forth, But if Johnson was unfitted to pro- 
nounce a judgment upon Milton, by reason of his political 
prejudices, Hayley was equally unable to do him justice, from 
the want of any corresponding grandeur or majesty of thought. 
He was an elegant and facile versifier, but the admirer of Miss 
Seward could offer little homage worthy of acceptance by the 
blind singer of the Fall of Man. ‘The reflections and criticisms 
of Hayley fell like dry autumn leaves upon the mighty rushing 
stream of Milton’s poetry. We must not, however, omit to 
acknowledge our obligations to Hayley for his ingenious remarks 
upon the Adamo of Andreini and other dramas of a similar 
character, although we are by no means prepared to agree with 
some of Milton’s biographers, in supposing him acquainted with 
every obscure versifier from the beginning of the world. We are 
glad to find Mr, Mitford rejecting these vain hypotheses. We 
remember to have seen it somewhere affirmed, that Homer dis- 
covered the Iliad and Odyssey in an Egyptian temple; and argu- 
ments, almost tantamount to this, have been advanced to deprive 
Milton of any claim to original invention. 

Few of our readers are ignorant of the interesting translations 
made by Cowper from the Latin poems of Milton. A life of the 
poet from the pen of the author of the Task would, we think, 
have been a treasure. Not becatise we are disposed to agrec 
with his enthusiastic friend, that “the minds of Milton and 
Cowper were most truly congenial,” but because we are quite 
assured that the biography would have been written in a spirit of 
universal tenderness and kindlyness of heart, which must have 
rendered it especially precious. Most men address themselves 
to the composition of the memoir of a great individual under the 
influetice of some favourite passion, or still more seductive and 
iijurious prejudice or opinion ; theirs is, of course, the only true 
and pure Catholicism cither in religion or in politics, and in 
exact proportion as the subject of the history may dissent from 
this or that creed, or agree with this or that policy, he is pro- 
nounced a Christian or a heretic, a patriot or a revolutionist, an 
angel or an apostate. But in William Cowper these hateful and 
sickening animosities found no resting-place. Those whom he 
loved, ‘‘he did love indeed,” but those whom he disliked, were 
rather affectionately avoided than bitterly remembered. His 
gentle and Christian feelings would have blunted rather than re- 
edged the fiery sword, which is ever aud anon flashing out in the 
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hand of the controversial Milton. In the translation of the 
Latin and Italian poems, many traces of this charitableness are 
discovered, ‘The poems on the oe of the gunpowder 
treason,” he says, ‘1 have not translated, both because the 
matter of them is unpleasant, and because they are written with 
an asperity, which, however it might be warranted m Milton’s 
day, would be extremely unseasonable now.” And in a letter to 
Mr. Johnson, he expresses sentiments equally conciliatory, It 
was not until after much painful anxiety that Cowper could 
nerve his mind to the task of superintending, or rather illustrat- 
ing, a new edition of Milton, And when he had formed his 
resolution, he set about his task with fear and much trembling, 
and was perhaps only tempted to the undertaking by the length 
of the period allotted for its completion. Hayley suggested to 
his friend the expediency of converting the notes which he had 
collected into a few dissertations upon the poet himself, and 
Cowper acknowledged the propriety of the advice. But the 
rapidly increasing infirmities of his beloved friend Mrs. Unwin, 
and his own declining health, appear to have prevented the ac- 
complishment of his design. ‘The string of the bow was broken, 
and the arrows were gone from the quiver. In a letter to Hayley 
upon the subject of Milton, he says, “ after writing and obliterat- 
ing six lines, in the composition of which I spent an hour, I was 
obliged to relinquish the attempt.” Hayley expressed his belief 
that Cowper had actually finished two dissertations, but con- 
cluded, after an unsuccessful search, that they had disappeared in 
the confusion of his papers. . 
‘Todd’s Life of Milton is rendered valuable by the laboriously 
collected information which it contains. He offers the account 
of the poet’s life, to borrow his own words, “ with the utmost 
deference,” assuring the reader, however, that the materials “ are 
drawn from authentic sources.” The memoir was undertaken, 
moreover, ems with a view of weaving in some new anec- 
dotes relating to Milton’s friends, his works, and the times it 
which he lived. So much humility is rarely, at least in our day, 
the companion of so much merit. Mr. ‘Todd would, perhaps, 
have been more popular, had he been less bountiful in the use of 
his large stores of antiquarian knowledge, which tend rather to 
crush the delicate beauties of poetry, than to invest them with any 
alluring and comely ornaments. But learning does not ver 
frequently employ taste as her scribe ; and her manuscripts, whic 
if written in a fairer hand would have been received into every 
house, are consequently not seldom confined to the solitude of 
the studious scholar. ‘The elegance of Heyne has certainly gone 


as far towards perpetuating his reputation as kis scholarship. ~~ 
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a After ‘Todd we may mention Symmons, in whom Milton found 
oe ? a champion willing and ardent to avenge the puritan upon his 
on | enemy Johnson, It may be affirmed of Symmons, that he sur- 
a .} passed Johnson in the fury of his political animosities and the | 
intemperate spirit of his partizanship. He descants upon Muil- 


ton’s love of liberty with the tone and energy of a leader of the 
great unwashed haranguing the ten thousand of the Birmingham 
ih democracy. In the estimation of Symmons, the Paradise Lost 

: would have been a far less beautiful composition if the author 
had been a tory. In the preface to the life of the worthy doctor 
he glories to profess himself a whig, and declares that tryth, reli- 


; gious, moral, and political, is alone what he professes to pursue, 
Ve and if, he continues, he fancied this prime object of his regard to 
ch be by the side of the mufti, or the grand lama, of the wild. 

a demagogues of Athens, or the ferocious tribunes of Rome, he is 

A 4 ready to recognize and embrace her. We believe this is the’ 

RES) orthodox crted of a political Quixote. Why any man should 


glory in belonging to any individual sect or party, or why he is to 
turn renegado merely because he fancies he sees truth by the side 
of the mufti, we are willing to acknowledge our inability to assign 
any reason, ‘Truth abideth im a region inaccessible to the feet 
of the bigoted of either party, and even in her hourly ministra- 
tions in the public streets of our cities, and in the turmoil and 
misery of this actual life, she is to be seen only by eyes which 
have been purged by a divine influence from the mist spread over 
them, By the genuine christian and the honest patriot alone is 
her presence recognised in the calmness and ambrosial beauty of 
the atmosphere which surrounds her. 

lu the opinion of Symmons, the Memoir of Johnson is a bio- 
graphical libel; and Hayley, for his impertinence im presuming 
to suppose his friend Cowper's Version of Milton’s Latin Poems 
superior to the doctor’s, is rarely mentioned in any terms save of 
| obloquy and reproof. But not contented with setting forth Hay- 
| ley’s want of judgment, he hints very intelligibly at certain improve- 
ments which his (Dr. Symmons’s) Translation had suggested to 
Hayley, aud which the poet of Eartham did not hesitate to commu- 
nicate to the version of Cowper. Certain it is, that the doctor’s 1 
Translation appeared about two years before Cowper’s, with the : 
exception of the specimens published in Hayley’s Life of Milton, 
and if we add to this the inferiority of the author of the Task, 
in a poetical sense, to the author of the present Life of Milton, 

the solution of the question will be very easy! William Cowper 

was one of the most placable of God’s creatures, and yet of a 
truth this Life of Symmons would have awakened his anger 
somewhat! Dr. Symmons, it has been seen, is no admirer of 
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Dr. Johnson, but while sueering at his politics, he manifests no 
indisposition to take as much as possible of his style and manner, 
The Rambler’s Iron Mace, which was so accursed a weapon 
when employed with all the giant strength of its owner in se 
destruction upon the head of a martyr-whig, becomes a consecrate 
instrument when performing a like friendly office upon the head 
of a tory. But Symmous’s mace is a counterfeit. He is no 
more like Johnson, the very construction of whose sentences he 
sedulously imitates, than a certain creature, more particularly 
mentioned in one of A‘sop’s fables, to the nobler animal which 
it sought to resemble. Dr. Symmons bears about the same pro- 
portion (mentally) to Samuel Johnson as the traveller who sits on 
the nose of Jain Boromeo does to that gigantic statue, 

We know not any accomplishment more difficult of attainment 
than a graceful and gently flowing style, and yet few things 
appear easier to the hasty and unphilosophical inquirer. f 
course, the importance of the acquirement is far greater in some 
cases than in others. ‘The novelist may, in some measure, atone 
for the errors of his style by the vigour and freshness of his cha- 
racters, and the poet, by the warm and beautiful colours of his 
fancy; for, ina novel we do not so much regard the manner as 
the matter; we think rather what Corporal ‘Trim says, than how 
he says it; and in the poem it is rather the thought than the ex- 
pression which engages our admiration. But im a biographer 
the style is every thing, next to industry and honesty it is the 
endowment most imperatively demanded. Ordinary writers are 
like ordinary women, they cannot afford to be plain and simple; 
as it is true beauty only in a woman which needs no adornment, 
so in an author it is true genius alone which permits the use of a 
quiet and unpretending style. ‘These remarks are suggested to us 
by Dr. Symmons’s Life of Milton. He imitates Johnson, and, 
like most of the tribe, succeeds in copying all the defects and few 
of the beauties: he finds the language of his master rushing along 
full and sometimes magnificent torrent, and concludes imme- 
diately, that nothing can be good which is not great. Accordingly, 
in his Life of Milton, he seems continually talking at the pitch 
of his voice ; few things are said as they ought to be said, but the 
simplest and most self-obvious circumstance is announced like 
an eastern satrap, with a flourish of trumpets—one or two in- 
stances will suffice. ‘The doctor wishes to say that it is uncer- 


tain at what period the idea of the Paradise Lost was conceived © 


in the mind of Milton, and he expresses it thus: “ It is uncertain 

in what happy moment he determined on assigning to the Para- 

dise Lost the honour of being bis chief work, and of placing this 

divine theme upon the summit of the Roman mount.’—p. 527, 
NO. XXIJL.—JULY, 1832. E 
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And again, the hours when the poet’s genius flowed with the 
greatest freedom are “ luminous moments,” glowing * with efhi- 
cacious splendour.”—p. 546, And in another place we are re- 
presented as having gained by Milton’s controversial writings 
** the spectacle of a magnificent mind in a new course of action, 
throwing its roaring fulness over a strange country,” &c. 

We are actuated by no motive save that of honourable criticism 
in these observations : Dr. Symmons’s Life of Milton is a work of 
considerable pretension, and characterised throughout by a most 
polemical spint. ‘lo say that Dr. Symmons is a man of talent and 
a scholar, is only to say that these qualifications ought to have been 
more carefully employed. ‘The terms in which he speaks of his 
son and daughter, unhappily removed from him in the spring of 
life, prove the author to be an amiable and affectionate parent ; 
we wish the language which he applies to his political and lite- 
rary opponents would enable us to add to this the merit of being 
an able and impartial biographer, , 

‘These irregular and cursory remarks have brought us to Mr. 
Mitford’s Memoir, of which he informs us the works of Toland, 
together with those of Philips and Wood, have formed the basis. 


* After being indebted to them for the necessary facts,” observes the 
writer, “ and for occasional expressions, the remainder of the narrative 
has been the result of my own inquiries, and formed from the con- 
clusions of my own judgment. ‘To the poetry of Milton, from my ear- 
liest youth down to the commencing autumn of my life, I have ever 
looked with a reverence and a love not easily to be surpassed ; for the 
sentiments adopted and avowed by him on the great and complicated 
questions of civil liberty aud political rights I have, as becomes my situa- 
tion, and is suitable to the habits of my mind, expressed myself with 
that temperance of opinion and moderation of language, which can alone 
expect to conciliate attention or to demand respect.” 


When we read these introductory remarks we confess we au- 
gured well of the following pages, and our augury has been 
accomplished. It has been frequently said, (and with how much 
truth!) that a great book is a great evil, but with respect to the 
wesent Memoir, we are inclined to reverse the protest. Lf Mr. 
Mitford's Life of the Poet had been longer it would have been 
better; although we cannot say that he has entirely omitted to 


notice any interesting circumstance in Milton’s history, it may, 


nevertheless, be objected, that many things which demanded 
patient investigation are passed over in too rapid a manner. 
‘These defects evidently arise not froin the mability or negligence 
of the editor, but from the confined limits allotted to him. 

It is neither necessary nor expedient to enter into an elaborate 
analysis of the Life of Milton. He was educated, it is well 
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known, for the Church, to which his earlier feelings appear to 
have inclined him; Dr. Newton, on the contrary, expresses an 
opinion, that his prejudices against the doctrines of the Church 
were very early formed. ‘T’o us it seems idle to inquire whether 
his objections arose from a dislike to the Church and her 
discipline, or the aversion he afterwards manifested so strongly to 
the loedaion of the Episcopacy. His own obscure and enig- 
matical explanation of the circumstance would support the hypo- 
thesis both of Newton and Johnson. 


*** By the intention,’ he says, ‘of my parents and friends I was 
destined of a child to the service of the Church and in mine own resolu- 
tions. ‘Till coming to some maturity of years, and perceiving what 
tyranny had invaded the Church, that he who would take orders must 
subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which unless he took with a 
conscience that he would relish, he must either straight perjure or split 
his faith; 1 thought better to prefer a blameless silence before the 
sacred office of speaking, bought and began with servitude and for- 
swearing,’ 

In this passage he evidently alludes to the subscription to the 
Articles, at well as to canonical obedience; we see cause of 
rejoicing rather of regret in the determination of Milton not to 
enter the Ministry, The Church already possessed a noble 
company. ‘The recondite and logical learning of Bishop Hall 
required no assistance even from the powerful and affluent mind 
of Milton. If he had entered the Church, it may not be assert- 
ing too much to say that he would never have been the Immortal 
Poet of England. ‘The enthusiasm of his spirit, which was con- 
tinually lifting him up above the tumults of politics and party 
into the golden empyrean of the imagination, would have burst 
forth in fiery indignation against the beleaguers of the Holy 
‘l'emple and the scorners of God’s Anointed. But the fact was, 
and it deserves to be carefully noted, that Milton at no period 
entertained any decided or firmly grounded religious opinion. In 
his boyhood, a lover of the reformed religion for which his 
father had sacrificed his patrimony; at one time a puritan, at 
another a Calvinist; now insisting upon the excellence of Armi- 
ius, now disavowing Protestantism altogether} at one scasom a 
favourer of the Anabaptists, at another of the Independents. ‘He 
began by belonging to every sect, as a French writer has cleverly 
said, and ended by belonging to none. Dr. Newton believes 
him to have been a quietist with the interior of religion, although 
paying so little regard to the exterior. ‘That. he grew old with- 
out any visible worship is unfortunately true. His own opinion 
of prayer in the IJconoclastes is very singular, and furnishes a 
commentary upon his own life. “1 believe,” he says, “ that God 
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is no more moved with a prayer elaborately penned, than men 
truly charitable are moved with the penned speech of a beggar.” 
This was, of course, a blow aimed at the solemn ordinances ‘of the 
Episcopal Church. Dr. Johnson has beautifully remarked in his 
Life of Milton, that “ to be of no Church is dangerous.” A life 
like Milton’s, in which a portion of every day was passed in the 
contemplation of intellectual beauty and the study of the Scrip- 
tures, might well be called a“ perpetual prayer;” from his lips 
the offerings of gratitude and praise ascended to the Throne of 
Thrones; from his lodging in St. Bride’s Court, with as much 
fervour and holiness as in the solemn and majestic gloom of a 
Cathedral. Pure religion and piety, we are well aware, are 
dependent upon no place or circumstance. Every patch of grass 
by the road-side, every green field, and every wild and solitary 
dingle, is consecrated to the worship of the Almighty. Wherever 
the ‘wandering foot of man may penetrate, on the mountain top or 
in the forest glen, where no sound is heard save the bee bustling 
among the lily-bells by the hedge-rows, and the linnet making the 
thickly-woven leaves to rustle with its dancing feet,—there, even 
there, the pilgrim may bend his knee aud lift his eyes to heaven, 
with a certain belief, that He, who neither dreameth nor slum- 
bereth, will accept his supplication—all this has been, and will 
be again! But all men are not endowed with the spirit which 
dwelt in Milton. If every Church through the land had been 
destroved, Ae would still have continued to pour out the song of 
praise from the sanctuary of bis own heart. — If the Bible itself 
had become a sealed book, he would have preserved a transcript 
in his memory. 

To Milton, therefore, the want of any particular form of 
worship was probably not injurious, but so far as his example has 
been instanced as an authority for others, to contemn the ordinary 
solemnities of religion as an unnecessary pageant, his conduct is 
to be regretted. Religion, it has been finely said by our greatest 
moralist, of which the rewards are distant, and which ts animated 
only by faith and hope, will glide by degrees out of the mind, 
unless it be invigorated and reimpressed by external ordinary 
stated calls to worship, and the salutary influence of example. 

The memory ts tenacious least of all of the pure truths of 
Christianity. The first thing which the child forgets in the 
afternoon, 1s the chapter he has read in the morning. We speak 
generally, of course, and not individually. Our intercourse with 
the world naturally tends to deprive our hearts of their primitive 
purity. We need not, indeed, become gamblers or libertines, or 
wanton despisers of any sacred commandments, but by gradations 
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almost imperceptible, the beauty of our feelings will be worn 
away. 

lf we carry a garland of flowers, gathered only an hour before, 
and still wet with the dew of the morning, along the crowded — 
street of a city, we shall soon discover that the silver dew has 
been dried up, and the bloom rubbed from the leaf. Religion, 
whose rewards are so dimly descried by the mortal eye, has 
to contest the superiority with temporal aggrandisement and 
present glory, whose treasures are distinctly visible, and whose 
rewards are immediate and magnificent. Even the long-watch- 
ing and stedfast eye of the Christian pilgrim will sometimes in- 
voluntarily turn away from the contemplation of the crystal 
towers of the New Jerusalem, beheld gleaming with a faint and 
uncertain lustre over the distant horizon, and rest in momentary 
admiration upon the golden cities which the ‘Yempter has spread 
around. Never, then, let us plead the example of Milton in 
excuse of our non-attendance upon the duties of the Sabbath. 
Let the evening of the Saturday find us lying down like tired 
wanderers at the gate of the Holy Temple. For our own part, 
we may affirm with all humility, that we never entered a place of 
worship without feeling a quiet and delightful serenity diffused 
over our senses, like a traveller who suddenly turns away from the 
burning and dusty road, into the cool and refreshing shadows of 
the forest. ‘The animosities of our heart, and the evil-prompting 
of our passions, (and who shall say that from these temptations 
he is exempted?) rapidly die away, and we walk out into the 
business and tumult of hfe with our heart invigorated, and our 
love of piety renewed and strengthened. God is of a truth, as 
Jeremy ‘Taylor has nobly said, included in no place, not bound 
with cords, not divided into parts, not changeable into several 
shapes, filling heaven and earth with his present power and his 
never absent nature. We may, indeed, imagine Him to be as the 
air and the sea, and ‘ we all enclosed in his circle, wrapped up in 
the lap of his infinite nature.” Let us, therefore, pray by’ the 
bank-side, and in the fragrant grass, standing and walking, and 
sitting down, for the voice of thanksgiving ought to be as a lyre, 
whose music is never silent; but let us remember, in the words 
of that glorious Divine from whom we have quoted, that though 
“ God will go out of his way to meet his saints,”—yet that God’s 
“usual way is to be present in those places where his servants 
are appointed ordinarily to meet.” | 

Let us return to Milton. The celebrated Treatise of Theo- 
logy, discovered in the State Paper Office in the year 1823, has 
furnished some interesting evidence of the state of Milton’s mind 
towards the conclusion of his life. Bishop Sumner has pointed 
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out, m his preface to the treatise, the passage in the Paradise 
Lost where the language of Milton respecting the ‘Trinity may be 
seen.* We would refer the reader to the chapter on the Son of 
Cod, in the Weatise on Christian doctrine for a curious commen- 
tary upon these passages. ‘That the Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine is genuine, we have, notwithstanding the dissentient opinion 
of the learned Bishop of Salisbury, a very fair nght to conclude. 
That a treatise of Divinity was composed by the poet is attested 
by ‘Foland, and we learn from Aubrey that the manuscript re- 
mained in the hands of Mr, Skinner. It was afterwards deli- 
vered by Daniel Skinner, the fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, together with Milton’s State Letters, into the hands of 
Elzevir, with a view to their publication at Amsterdam. Elzevir, 
who was naturally alarmed at the tenets inculcated by the poet’s 
writings, declined printing them; and a message which Skinner 
received from Dr. Barrow, then Master of ‘Trinity College, for- 
bidding him, on pain of losing his fellowship, to publish any 
MS. injurious to the Church or State, effectually precluded any 
further efforts on his part. When he returned to England, he 
had an interview with the Secretary of State, Sir Joseph Willhiam- 
son, and upon this circumstance is founded the supposition of 
his having then relinquished the manuscripts. It will be remem- 


bered, that when this ‘Treatise was discovered, in 1823, the name 
of Milton was found affixed to it. 


“ Of this treatise,’ says Mr. Mitford, “ it is by all acknowledged, 
that it is written with a calm and conscientious desire for truth, like that 
of a man who had forgotten or dismissed the favourite animosities of his 
youth, and who had retired within himself, in the dignity of age, to em- 
ploy the unimpaired energies of his intellect on the most important and 
awful subject of inquiry. ‘The haughtiness of his temper, the fierceness 
of his scorn, the defiance of his manner, his severe Kp pride, are 
no longer seen. He approaches the book of God with an humble and 
reverential feeling ; and with such a disposition of piety united to so 
powerful an intellect, and such immense stores of learning, who would 
not have expected to have seen the ‘ star-bright form of truth’ appear 
from ont the cloud; but wherever we Jook the pride of man’s heart is 
lowered, and the weakness of humanity displayed. With all his great 
qualifications for the removal of error and the discovery of truth he 
tailed. His views appear too exalted, and his creed too abstract and 
imaginative for general use. The religion which he sought was one 
that was not to be attached to any particular church, to be grounded on 
any settled articles of belief, to be adorned with any external ceremonies, 
or to be illustrated by any stated forms of prayer. It was to dwell alone 
in its holy meditations, cloistered from the public gaze, and secluded 


* Paradise Lost, lib. iii. v. 64, 138, 140, 305, 350, 384, 415, 605, 605, 719, 790; 
ib. vi. 676, 884; lib, x, 63, 67, 85, 245. 
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within the humbler sanctuary of the adoring heart. If the believer felt 
it to be his duty to attach himself to any particular church, that church 
was to be unconnected with the state. The ministers, if such were 
necessary, were to be unpensioned, perhaps unpaid by their congrega- 
tions. ‘The sacraments were to be administered, and the rites of burial 
and baptism performed by private and laick hands. Instead of receiving 
instruction from the preacher, each individual, even the weakest, accord- 
ing to the measure of his gifts, might instruct and exhort his brethren. 
The opinions advanced in this work differ, not only widely from those of 
the Church of England, but from all the sectarian churches that exist. 
With regard to his theological tenets, the most remarkable are those 
which he avows on what is called the anthropopathy of God ; attributing 
to God a spirit human passions, and a human form. If (he says) God 
habitually assigns to himself the members and form of a man, why 
should we be afraid of attributing to him what he attributes to himself ?” 


We must break in upon Mr. Mitford’s clear explanation of Mil- 
ton’s belief, in order to say a few words upon the sentiments there 
advanced. With respect to the style and spirit of this treatise, we 
are willing to allow that they are usually mild and conciliatory. 
But we cannot entirely coincide with Mr. Mitford in thinking it 
totally free from Sectarian jealousy, or with Bishop Sumner, in 
saying that scarcely a sentence will be fotind in which local or 
temporary interests can be suspected of having influenced the 
mind of the author. There is certainly no violent attack upon 
episcopacy, no ingenious invective upon the royalists, launched 
under covert of an observation upon covenants. Archbishop 
Laud’s tyranny, and King Charles’s despotism, are alike passed 
over ; yet occasionally a glimmer—a_ sudden flashbreuks u 
from the embers of his mouldering animosities, which shows they 
were not altogether extinguished, In the chapter Of Particular 
Churches, for instance, he cannot resist a fling at the ministry. 
‘© What are we to think, then, of the faith of those whom I have 
so often heard exclaiming, in the language of unbelief, « If you 
take away the church revenues you destroy the gospel.’ Hence,” 
he continues, “ to exact or bargain for tithes, or other stipendiary 
payinents under the gospel, to extort them from the flock under 
the alleged authority of civil edicts, or to have recourse to civil 
actions and legal processes for the recovery of allowances piirely 
ecclesiastical, is the part of wolves rather than of ministers of the 
gospel.” And he refers to the Acts of the Apostles, c. xxv. 29, and 
seems fully satisfied that the warning against “the grievous 
wolves,” which St. Paul addressed to the Elders at Ephesus, 
applies with perfect truth to the ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land! Bishop Sumner has noticed a similar sentiment in Para- 
dise Lost. Lib, xii. v. 508. 


Wolves shall succeed for treachery, grievons wolves.” - 
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And in the Considerations on the likeliest means of removing 
hirelings, &c. and in the History of Britain, this favourite expres- 
sion is dise covered, 

‘The way in which he seeks to illustrate his singular attribution 
of human passion and a human form to God, 1s equally extraordi- 
nary. “ We do not say that God is in fashion ike unto man in all 
his parts and members, but that as far as we are concerned to 
know, he is of that form which he attributes to himself im the 
sacred writings.” A human form must be composed of members, 
and itis no longer human than when so composed. Neither does 
the Deity attribute to himself any certain form in the sacred 
writings. “ The Lord came down upon Sinai in thunder and in 
fire, and “i mountains bowed beneath him;” but in what form 
or fashion did he come? Job heard the rushing of a mighty 
whirlwind, and a voice speaking in the midst—but unto what may 
we liken him who spoke in the whirlwind?) When any expres- 
sious are used in the Scriptures indicative of a particular form 
assumed by the Deity, they are of course employed to make the 
revelations of the divine will intelligible to our understanding. 
‘They speak “ to us through analogy.” 

The pride of reason, though disclaimed by Milton, it has been 
well remarked by Dr. Channing, formed a principal ingredient in 
his character. He had erected an image of mtellectual excellence, 
as he supposed, aud he worshipped it. How far his theological 
opinions might have been modified by the learning and argument 
of Bull and Waterland, or his political theories by the calmer and 
more practicable systems of Somers and Locke, we do not pro- 
fess to determine. Our own hopes are not very sanguine on this 
point, although we know that a different opinion has been enter- 
tained by many learned men. Milton delighted to apparel his 
mind in the panoply of his own wisdom. While he expected every 
one to listen to him, he manifested very little courtesy towards 
the wishes or inclinations of others. 

Milton was thirty-six years old when he published his T'ractate 
on Education, and the Areopagitica, or speech for the liberty of 
unlicensed printing. We shall begin with the Tractate on Edu- 
cation, 

That he who had already proved himself a visionary in religion 
and politics should carry the same dreaming enthusiasm into a 
system of education is perfectly natural. Accordingly his scheme 
of education is a beautiful and fleeting dream, as impalpable to 
the plastic fingers of the politician as the earlier and equally 
splendid visionings of Plato. His idea of the object of learning 
is sublime. He considers the end of learning to consist “ in the 
repauing the ruin of our first parents by regaining to know God 
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aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to 
be like him, as we may the nearest by possessing our souls of 
true virtue, which bemg united to the heavenly grace of faith, 
makes up the highest perfection.” If Plato had lived in the days 
of Milton, and under the same dispensation, he would have 
written thus. 

The system which Milton proposed was “ the likest he could 
find by reading to those ancient and famous schools of Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, and such others,” out of which 
so many illustrious poets and princes and historians proceeded. 
We know not if the circumstance has been noticed, but it is 
rather singular that Milton, whose hatred of individual power 
(except in his own person) was so bitter, should have invested the 
government of the one hundred and fifty students and servants, of 
whom his establishment was to be composed, in the person of 
one. As in the ancient Palestra, the education of the body 
was insisted on equally with that of the mind. A knowledge of 
the exact use of the weapon, “ to guard, to strike safely with edge 
or point,” is scarcely of inferior importance to the comprehen- 
sion of the politics of Aristotle and the philosophy of Lucretius; 
and an acquaintance with the various “ locks and grips of wrest- 
p 3 is a necessary adjunct to the study of Virgil and Socrates, 

ell, indeed, may the originator of such a system describe it as 
tedious at the first ascent,even while declaring it to be “ so smooth, 
so green, so full of goodly prospect and melodious sounds on 
every side, that the harp of Orpheus could not be more charm- 
ing.” But perhaps the most romantic idea was the introduction 
of solemn music between the out of door amusements (the 
gripings and cuttings already mentioned) and the season appointed 
for refreshment. Not the “ Ayrie-Burgomasters” of that Plato 
whom he so desired to unsphere, could have imagined any thing 
more unearthly than this. Even the rewards and ordinary recrea- 
tions were to partake of the stately Attic character, and to be 
fashioned as much as possible after the Model of the Grecian 
masters. In his school, as in his republic, Milton legislated only 
for persons like himself. 

he existence of a class of beings, differing from him in cha- 
racter and sentiment, seems never to have been remembered, or 
remembered only to be despised. ‘The course of education is not 
adapted to the varieties of talent and capability, but every boy is 
to be a Socrates or a Tully in spite of nature. Milton, never- 
theless, was so convinced of the practicability of his scheme, that 
if he had possessed the power, it would have been instantly and 
generally carried into execution. By degrees what a change 
would have been worked in our habits and customs. Instead of 
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the “ royal Hamlet” and the gentle lady “ married to the Moor.” 
we should have listened to the complainings of the chained Pro- 
metheus, and have had our eyes delighted with the choral solem- 
nities of the Cidipus and the Antigone. We should not have 
required a royal academy for our painters, for their works would 
have been exhibited like those of Apelles and his illustrious con- 
temporaries before the assembled multitudes, and a modern Athens 
would speedily have arisen upon the banks of the ‘Thames. 

Cowley’s proposition for the advancement of experimental phi- 
losophy partakes largely of the visionary nature of Milton. ‘The 
objects which were particularly to engage the attention of the 
professors, were among the most interesting and obscure that 
could be selected. The ingenious poet enumerates them with 
singular felicity of language. 

“1. To weigh, examine, and prove all things of nature delivered to 
us by former ages; to detect, explode, and strike a censure through all 
false monies with which the world has been paid and cheated so long, 
and to set the mark of the Coll. upon all true coins, that they may pass 
hereafter without any further trial. 2. ‘To recover the lost inventions, 
and, as it were, drowned lands of the ancients. 3. ‘To improve all the 
arts which we now have. And lastly, to discover those which we have 
not, 

This would be excellent if we did not know it to be impossible. 
We must look to humbler individuals and less imaginative minds 
for the improvement of our schools, From John Milton and 
Abraham Cowley we shall obtain nothing but dreams. 

Our space declines unfortunately much faster than our subject, 
and we hasten to offer a few brief observations upon Milton’s 
political character. It has been the fate of Milton, in common 
with many other illustrious men, to have his name and principles 
used to sanction crime and rebellion. The republicanism of 
Milton was the republicanism of a poet. His political life was 
a pilgrimage to a purer and more ennobled state of being, to 
whiclr the phantom light of a warm and enthusiastic temperament 
led him on. The liberty he worshipped was the liberty of the 
soul. In the Areopagitica he aflirms boldly, that “ when com- 
plaints are freely heard, deeply considered, and speedily reformed, 
the utmost of civil liberty is attained that wise men look for.” 
Hle would have scorned the noisome atmosphere of a mob-govern- 
ment. Milton was too conversant with the history of the world 
not to recollect that the most termble tyranny is that of the 
multitude, Llis beloved Greece would have furnished him with 
an example. With Pericles departed the spirit of Athenian free- 
dom, and a wild and hot-blooded demogism, generated by the 
pestilential passions of a dissolute democracy, arose in its place. 
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Cicero traced the decline of ancient Greece to the licentious 
character of her political assemblies, conctonum immoderata liber- 
tate concidisse. Liberty, that golden emanation of the soul of 
man, so beautiful yet so evanescent in its colours, was dispersed 
like a vapour before the whirlwind of popular tumult. The death 
of Pericles was a signal to all the daring and reckless revolution- 
ists of the time. Then sprung up a ferocious desire of change 
in the legislative body, and a hatred of established institutions 
among the people. ‘They esteemed the contempt of the laws— 
liberty, and an universal equality the only national happiness. 
Eloquence became a prostitute in the hands of Cleon, that gra- 
tissimus adulator of the people, and men to whom the Athenians 
would have hesitated to intrust their private property, were pro- 
moted to the first offices of the state, and invested with the govern- 
ment and disposal of the revenues, 

If the author of Paradise Lost had been temporarily seduced 
into an acknowledgment of the superior excellence of a purely 
popular government, the habits of his own thought would have 
soon convinced him of his error, But the liberty which Milton 
adored was perpetually united to right reason, and from her 
“ had no dividual being.” Dr. Symmons has an excellent pas- 
sage on this subject, which it gives us much pleasure to quote. 


“ With Milton the idea of liberty was associated with that of the 
perfection of his species. Against tyranny or the abuse of power, 
wherever it occurred, and by whatever party it was attempted in the 
church or state, by the prelate or the presbyter, he felt himself summoned 
to contend. But sanguine, or if it must be so, rash and blind as was his 
aflection for liberty, he was not prepared to receive it from the govern- 
ment of the multitude, or to believe that what he considered the off- 
spring only of wisdom and virtue could be generated by the ferment of 
an uneducated and unenlightened rabble. From his prose writings and 
his poems, passages might be adduced to show, that drawing the just 
line between liberty and licentiousness, he regarded the latter as the 
ignorant and destructive demand of the many, while to love and cultivate 
the former, is the privilege of the favoured and gifted few. Coinciding 
with the sentiment of Sir William Jones, that the race of man, to ad- 
vance whose manly happiness is our duty, and ought to be our endeavour, 
cannot long be happy without virtue, or actively virtuous without free- 
dom, or securely free without rational knowledge.”—Life of Milton, 


p. 589. 

And be it remembered that these are the words of the poet's 
Whig-biographer. ‘Then let us hear no more of the countenance 
and support conferred by Milton upon the radicalism and revo- 
lutionism (if we may coin the word) of the day. Let us no more 
behold his sacred name uplifted like a banner before the intoxi- 
cated processions of dissolute idlers and false patriots, Let us 
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hear no more the Defensio Populi brought forward in support of 
the vote by ballot and annual elections. If Milton erred in his 
opinions, (and in many instances we may be pardoned for think- 
ing that he did err,) it was the error of jadgment, not of intention. 
He loved truth, for as he himself finely said, “ ‘Truth is strong 
next the Almighty!” If he was blind in his prejudices, yet at 
least he was honest; if he eulogised Cromwell when he thought 
him deserving of honour, he did not hesitate to remonstrate vehe- 
mently and fearlessly when he considered that arch-usurper” 5 
conduct altered. Perhaps a nearer analogy than is commonly 
imagined, subsists between the age of Milton and ourown. He 
lived, as his latest biographer, Mr. Mitford, eloquently observes, 
at a period when “ men were busy pulling down and buiiding up; 
a fermentation was spre ading over the surface and dissolving the 
materials of society.” Milton draws a frightful picture of the 
state of society at that day in the Areopagitica. “ Behold (he 
suys) this vast city, a city of refuge, the mansion-house of liberty, 
encompassed and surrounded with its protection; the shop of war 
hath not there more anvils and hammers waking, to fashion out 
the plates and instruments of armed justice in defence of belea- 
guered truth, than there be pens and heads there sitting by their 
studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and 
leas wherewith to present, as with their homage and their fealty, 
the approaching reformation.” And who will, deny the applica- 
bility of this description to the present season? During the last 
eighteen months, has not a deadly blight been resting on all the 
works of literature and art; upon the poet and the sculptor, the 
historian and the philosopher. ‘Throughout that period, have not 
the elements of society, and all the pure charities of life, been 
gradually dissolving? A change has come over the spirit of the 
dream, and men behold with other eyes the deeds and works of 
their ancestors, When were men more busy than now in pulling 
down and building up, in levelling the stateliest structures of an- 
cient days with the dust, and erecting their own habitations out 
of the sacred ruins? When, we would i inquire, if not now, was 
the old faith become a forgotten thing, and old institutions crum- 
bling away! When had the demon of lustful appetence and 
licentious envy more ardent worshippers, or when were his cha- 
riot wheels suirounded with a more countless multitude of blind 
and infatuated followers? Fresh thousands are continually hasten- 
ing to join in the To Pawan! which is ever ringing up into the 
heavens before the march of that giant intellect, which is to sub- 
ject the world to its domination. Milton grasped at perfection, 
but not at power; he longed to pass into the Canaan which his 
ardent fancy assured him was to be found in a well-regulated 
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commonwealth, but he thought not of the rivers of milk and honey 
which flowed along it, so that the beautiful temple which he 
auxiously prayed to build for the spirit of liberty had been com- 
pleted. He would not have repined, even though he had been 
compelled to sit a blind and desolate beggar at the portal. 

It was our intention to have examined rather minutely the 
peculiar style and character of Milton’s prose works, but we have 
neither time nor space for such an inquiry at present. ‘The ma- 
jority of our readers are, we trust, too well acquainted with those 
treasures to need either information or criticism respecting them. 
Although principally of a polemical nature, and confessedly writ- 
ten with “ the left hand” of the author’s genius, they contain pas- 
sages of splendour and majesty, which it would be difficult to 
parallel in the whole range of our literature. Sometimes, indeed, 
the controversialist speaks with a tongue of fire, and scatters 


forth his invectives like burning coals upon the heads of his oppo- 


nents; but far more frequently the rich harmonies of the poet's 
lyre swell upon the ear, The tempest of his anger and indigna- 
tion would be black and terrible, if along the deep gloom the 
delicately coloured bow of his fancy were not continually appear- 
ing. ‘The Areopagitica is one of the noblest efforts im the lan- 


guage. We know nothing in any book of ancient or modern 


days, more exquisite than the following: 


‘‘ Books are not absolutely dead things, but doe contain a potencie of 
life in them, to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are ; 
nay, they doe preserve as in a violl the purest efficacie and extraction of 
that living intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively and as 
vigorously productive as those fabulous dragons’ teeth, and being sown 


up and down may chance to spring up armed men. * * * * A good: 


book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and trea- 
sured up ou purpose to a life Beyond life.” 


We cannot trust ourselves longer with the prose works of 
Milton. | Perhaps at a more convenient season we may return to 
them. Meanwhile let us take a hasty glance at his poetical cha- 
racter. 

We do not by any means join in the regret expressed by many 
that Milton failed to effect his early intention of making the 
history of Britain the subject of a lofty epic. The singer of the 
“loves of Angelica, and the exploits of Arthur,” might have 
been a mighty and illustrious poet, but he would not have been 
the boast of his country. From his childhood the mind of Milton 
seems to have been undergoing a course of tuition the most 
proper to fit him for the sacred office he was to occupy. He 
makes an interesting allusion to this circumstance in the intro- 
duction to the Treatise on Christian Doctrine. 
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** T entered upon a course of assiduous study in my youth, beginning 
with the books of the Old and New Testament, and going diligently 
through a few of the shorter systems of divipes, in imitation of whom L 
was in the habit of classing under certain heads whatever passages of 
Scripture occurred for extraction, to be made use of hereafter as occasion 
might require,” 

‘This was an earnest of the Paradise Lost. We question much 
if a poet so deeply imbued with the spirit of the Hebrew world 
will ever again arise among us. Milton may be said, without 
wofanity, to connect the age of the prophets with the present. 

le seems to have sojourned during the long period in which his 
divine poem was being created in the Holy Land, and to have 
imbibed that patriarchal atmosphere, ‘The very colours of the 
East live in his verse. 

It is impossible to cast our eyes over a page of Milton’s poetry, 
crowded with parallel passages from Greek, Latin, and Italian 
writers, without perceiving the assistance he derived from the 
works of others. Not afew of his most delightful images and 
felicitous phrases are literal translations. ‘The Paradise Lost has 
been quaintly, but not inaptly, styled a temple constructed to his 
immortal fame of the cedar of Lebanon, the gold of Ophir, and 
the marble of Paros, His imagination was continually haunted 
by the beautiful and enchanting forms of the antique mythology. 
One of the most interesting features of the present edition of the 
poems of Milton is the number of original notes contributed by 
the editor. In these days of hack writing, we should have said 
rather compilation, it is absolutely refreshing to meet with an 
author who evidently renders us the fruits of paticnt and careful 
study. Mr. Mitford has collected many of his notes from books 
frequently scarce and very rarely consulted by the general reader. 
It appears, however, to be the opinion of poetical editors, that 
of the Weasures of their note-books nothing 1s to be lost, and ac- 
cordingly they frequeatly spill whole pages of miscalled parallel 
passages over a single line. Mr. Mitford has not entirely avoided 
the seductive error of his predecessors, and we cannot but con- 
sider several of his quotations as evidences of the editor’s inge- 
nuity and research, rather than illustrations of the text of the 
poet. We have been so sincere in our praise of Mr. Mitford's 
book, that we feel the less reluctance In pointing out an example 
of what appears to us irrelevant and wanecessary commentary. 

Milton says, Par, Lost, lib. i, v. 742, describing the fall of the 
angel from heaven,— 

** and how he fell 
From heaven they fabled, throwa by avgry Jove 
Shicer o'er the crystal battlements.” 
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Now we should have supposed battlement sufticiently plan 
and intelligible ; but Mr. Mitford thinks otherwise, and, by way 
of glossary, presents us with the following verse from Beaumont's 
Psyche ;— 

** Much higher than the proudest battlements of the old heavens.” 


and concludes by referring us to Don Quixote for further infor- 
mation. Sancho Panza illustrating Paradise Lost! 

We could add to this, but we will not. We would recommend 
to any future editor of Milton to direct his investigation particu- 
larly to the stores of rabbinical learning with which the author of 
the Paradise Lost was so intimately familiar. ‘This is an unex- 
plored field of research, for we are not aware that Mr. ‘Todd, or 
any other editor, has drawn anything from it. Before we dis- 
miss the notes, we ought to mention that for “a few” Mr. Mit- 
ford acknowledges himself indebted to the Reverend Alexander 
Dyce, the able editor of Peele, and other excellent, though neg- 
lected, dramatists. 

Here then we bid farewell to Milton and his biographers, Of 
the poetry of the noble bard we have said little where our heart 
inclined us to say much. Some of the most beautiful remem- 
brances of our youth are connected with his divine poetry, when 
we dwelt, as under the influence of enchantment, within the 
flowery walks of his undecaying Paradise, and the shadows of 
those trees ‘ which wept odorous gums and balm” slept upon 
our eyes, and the amber streams rolled over the Elysian flowers 
at our feet! Then, indeed, we might almost say with the enthu- 
siast Cowper, that the perusal of his L’Allegro or Comus made 
us “dance with joy.” Years have only deepened our love ito 
veneration. Ue possesses sublimity enough to command our 
fear, and gentleness enough to awaken our affection. He unites 
the fancy of Spenser to the majesty of Aischylus, and the delicate 
finish and grace of Canova to the bold and sweeping outlines of 
Michael Angelo. lazlit said cloqueutly of Dante, that he stood 
unappalled upon that dark shore which separates the ancient from 
the modern world, and beheld the glories of antiquity dawning 
through the abyss of time. ‘The observation may be applied 
with equal propricty to Milton, He did indeed, so to speak, 
throw a bridge over that yast gulf which the river of time has 
worn between the past and the present. He was at once a He- 
brew and a Greek, an Italian and a Briton. He gathered his 
treasures from every region of the earth. On every shore the 
tide of ages had left something worthy of preservation, Com- 
pared with Shakespeare he was not naturally learned. But what- 
ever he touched, be it before never so worthless, started into life 
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beneath the potency of his Promethean pencil. The corruptible 
might then be said to put on incorruption, and the mortal immor- 
tality. A block of marble from Pentelicus became a prize worthy 
of contention by princes after it had been fashioned into beauty by 
the chisel of Praxiteles, and the humblest thought, subjected to the 
alchemy of Milton’s genius, became transmuted into somethin 
precious and costly. He was an enchanter who changed all the 
earthen edifices of the imagination into pure gold, 

We thank Mr. Mitford heartily for his delightful volumes, 
which have been the instruments of “ lapping our souls in 
Elysium,” for so short a period. 


Art. I1].—The Sacred History of the World, &c. &c. By 
Sharon Turner, &c. London. 1832. 


Mr. Suaron Turner ts a person of whom it is impossible to 
speak without the most sincere respect both for his learning and 
his piety. His historical writings, notwithstanding their obvious 
defects, are distinguished by the extent of his inquiries into paths 
but little known, by his patient investigation of truth, and the 
soundness of his moral and religious principles—qualities in 
which we are constrained to say that the generality of our Eng- 
lish historians, especially those who are most read and admired, 
have been lamentably deficient. ‘The present work, designed to 
show the perfect harmony that subsists between the word and 
the works of God, gives him an additional claim to the approba- 
tion of all good men; and even where he fails, as in some impor- 
tant points he appears to have failed, in elucidating the exact 
correspondence between the discoveries of modern science and 
the brief and obscure enunciations of the Mosaic records of the 
creation, we cannot but esteem the motives by which he was in- 
fluenced, in preparing what he hoped would prove an antidote to 
the prevailing scepticism of the present age. 

As God 1s, past all controversy, the author of the universe, 
it is certain, that the discoveries of a true philosophy respecting 
the nature of that universe can never, by any possibility, be 
really at variance with a true divine revelation; and, consequently, 
wherever they seem to be at variance, it must be either because 
the philosophy is erroneous, or the revelation is not rightly un- 
derstood. In a defective state of science, those who are con- 
vinced of the truth of the Mosaic cosmogony will, of course, in- 
terpret that inspired record in correspondency with their mistaken 
notions; aud thus the blunders of an ignorant astronomer have so 
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far been adopted as articles of faith by an infallible church that 
it has been accounted heresy to question them. Whilst all are 
partakers of this common ignorance no great injury is done by it 
to the cause of practical piety; but as the boundaries of know- 
ledge are increased, and the views of physical science are cor- 
rected and enlarged, men are too apt to revenge themselves on 
their religion, which has been made to serve as the support of 
such a mass of error, and to exchange their former irrational cre- 
dulity for a‘still more irrational spirit of universal scepticism. 
The heavens might declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
show his handy-work, as clearly to the philosopher of the four- 
teenth century, and the proofs of His omnipotency, drawn from 
the energies of his creative power, might be as conclusive then 
as they are now to us, whose views of the immensity of the uni- 
verse and of its astonishing mechanism are carried to a height:to 
which the wildest darings of imagination could not formerly have 
aspired, and based on principles of certainty to which the science 
of former ages could not attain. No man then was shocked at 
the absurdity of supposing that the sun revolved round the earth 
in every four-and-twenty hours, and that all the host of heaven— 
the stars in their courses—moved about her as their fixed and 
common centre. ‘The magnitudes and distances of the celestial 
bodies were wholly unknown; and those who thought the sun 
was a great red-hot stone, about the size of the Peloponnesus, 
would find it much easier to believe that he moved round the 
earth, as he seems to do, than that the earth, which appears at 
perfect rest, should revolve round him. — But when the telescope 
unfolded to the eye of man the mysteries of the firmament, and 
exposed the errors of the Ptolemaic system, no small injury was 
done to the cause of religion by the injudicious attempt that was 
made to bring in revelation to its support, and to check the progress 
of philosophical inquiry. It ought never to have been doubted, 
and even now should never be forgotten, that the path of an ex- 
act and scientific investigation of the phenomena of nature:is the 
only way’ in which we'can hope to acquire an insight into the 
true meaning of those sacred records which tell us of the method 
and order pursued by the Creator in the formation of the material 
universe. It would be the height of folly and inconsiderateness 
to assert that the discoveries of modern astronomy, geology, and 
chemistry, have so far enlarged our views of the operations of 
nature as to enable us to construct a perfect system of. natural 
theology, and to prove, from facts already ascertained, the entire 
truth of the Mosaic history of the creation, » But we affirm with 
confidence that the discoveries of modern science have been so 
far from throwing any discredit on that portion of the sacred 
NO. XXIII.—JULY, 18392, F 
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writings, that their tendency has been to place them m a clearer 
light, and to make it evident that many of the facts relating to 
the creation of the world, as they are stated by Moses, could by 
no possibility, in the age in which he wrote, have been known 
otherwise than by immediate revelation from God. __ 

The temerity and presumption of those pseudo-philosophers, 
who, im mvestigating the operations of nature, leave out all con-. 
sideration of the great Author of nature, cannot be too severely 
reprehended ; but we would not desire even the Christian philo- 
sopher to direct bis steps in the pursuit of physical truth by a 
continual refereuce to. the cosmogony of Moses. We would re~ 
quest him, on the conteary, to go on in the course of bis useful 
studies, with bis mind wholly unfettered by the trammels of any. 
preconceived opinions, auc steadily to follow truth, whithersoever 
it may lead him, in the fullest confidence that every real disco- 
very which he may make, every addition he may acquire to the 
stock of his former knowledge, will tend to throw new light on 
the primitive revelation, and, consequently, give him a firmer con- 
vicuuon of its divine origin. 

Mr. ‘Turner, we think, notwithstanding his attention to the 
philosophical part of his subject, has fallen mto some palpable 
errors, by wot sufficiently regarding this plain rule. He reads. 
the first chapter of Genesis—for this is all with which bis present 
work 1s concerned—and having fixed in his own mind the mean- 
ing of certain passages, be endeavours to make his philosophy, 
accord with his faith; and, of course, where his iterpretation of 
Scripture is erroneous his philosophy is false. Had he reversed 
this method, had he continually kept in view those facts im phy- 
sical science which are firmly established, and made use of them 
to interpret the Mosaic record, he would have escaped from, 
many difficulties in which his system is now entangled, and would, 
have placed in a far stronger light than he has now done tie per- 
fect harmony that appears to subsist between the works and the 
word cf God, as far as we are yet able to comprehend them, 

Before we proceed to state afew of the points im which we 
find ourselves constrained to dissent from Ms. ‘Turner's opinions, 
we may be permitted to say that the title of the book is, i fact, a 
gross misnomer. Lt is in. no sense a “ Sacred History of the World 
from the Creation to the Deluge.” ‘Ehe difficulties in the nanra- 
tive of the paradisaical and fallen state of our first parents are 
wholly unnoticed—no account whatever is given of the primitive, 
religion, of its rites, and sacrifices, and stated periods of worship 
—of the separation of the families of mankind into two classes— 
of the gradual progress of the arts of life, and of the general, cor- 
rupuon of morals and) universal impiety, which finally brought 
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upon the earth the catastrophe of the Noachic deluge. We do 
not blame the author for omitting all these topics; he may have 
very good reasons for doing so. ‘The discussion of them might, 
in great measure, have anticipated the second portion of his 
work, in which he promises to treat of ‘ that series of events 
and operations, which, after the renewal of mankind, became 
more immediately connected with their economy, condition, poli- 
tics, and destinies, under the present laws and state of their ex~- 
istence.” ‘ Human history,” he tells us, in language not remark- 
able for precision and simplicity, “ will neither appear a rational 
or connected system, nor be found in harmony with the science 
which characterizes the laws of the material universe, if the 
Sacred History which has accompanied our earthly subsistence, 
be omitted in our contemplation. It is this which gives purpose, 
order, causation, process, intelligence, and benevolence to the 
other.” It seems from this statement (for we cannot speak posi- 
tively) that Mr. Turner intends hereafter to trace the origin and 
ye syn of human society by the aid of those few and scattered 
ights which the sacred historian has left ws m that portion of the 
book of Genesis which relates the events that occurred to the 
survivors of the deluge, and their descendants. For this reason, 
we suppose, he has omitted to treat of the corresponding topics 
which occur im the periods of antediluvian history; but, having 
omitted them, he ought not to have entitled his work a “ Sacred 
History of the W orld, from the Creation to the Deluge.”* He 
ought rather to have called it the “ Testimony of Natural Theo- 
logy to the truth of the Mosaic account of the Creation.” His 
readers would then have known what to expect, and would have 
acknowledged, that the book fulfilled the promise of its title. [¢ 
is, indeed, the most amusing work that has yet appeared on the 
subject of natural history, and contains the fullest collection of 
interesting facts in all that relates to the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, together with much curious and some erroneous In-. 
formation in the more difficult branches of astronomical, chemi- 
cal, and geological science. 
Mr. Turner's account of the formation of the earth, of its 
ition in the solar system, and the gradual processes by which 
it became adapted to the residence of man and the other animals 
which live on its surface, is rather perplexing. Of the declara- 


* Mr. Turner may say that he has not wholly omitted these topics. Trae, the title 
of his last Letter is as follows: “ The First State and Residence of the Human Beings 
Created—The Beginning of Language—-The Fall of Man—Corruption and Vices of 
the General Population—Its Universal Destruction by a Deluge.” All these subjects’ 
occupy just two pages and a half out of five hundred and twenty, 
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tion of Moses, so simply and emphatically napreseed : in the first 
verse of the Pentateuch. 


“In the beginning Gop (Elohim) created the heavens and the 
earth.” 


he justly says, that the intellectual world possesses in it an in- 
valuable treasure. The fact could be known only from revela- 
tion; and those nations of antiquity, amongst whom, notwith- 
standing the high cultivation of their mental powers, the traces 
of the primitive revelation were obscured and defaced, either 
made their deities spring out of the material universe—the off- 
spring of Erebus and Night—or else supposed that all things ex- 
isted from all eternity, and started into life and form from a for- 
tuitous concourse of self-moving atoms. Absurd and wild as 
this atomic system is, the hypothesis has been revived, and found 
its advocates among men of some uote in modern times. Mr. 
Turner’s method of confuting it will hardly, we fear, have the 
success he wishes in bringing back these pseudo-philosophers to 
a sounder mind. The material world, he argues, all visible 
nature, is a multifarious association of very compounded sub- 
stances—and it is impossible that any compound can have been 
eternally a compound; because the particles of which compounds 
consist must bave been in some cther state before they were 
compounded together. ‘Then follows this happy illustration: 


** The schoolboy perceives at once that his plum-cake cannot have 
been eternal, The plums, the flour, the butter, the eggs, and the 
sugar, of which it is composed, must have been in some other places and 
state, before they were brought together to make the substance which 
gratifies him. So the mighty world we live in, the rocks, the moun- 
tains, the minerals, &c."—p. 12. 


The question, we imagine, is not whether the primary elements 
of the universe existed from all eternity in those combinations 
and under those forms in which they now appear, but whether 
they were brought into this wonderful harmony and order by the 
fortuitous concourse of their own particles, or by the controlling 
wisdom and infinite power of the Deity: and, for ought we ‘see, 
Mr. ‘Turner’s argument leaves this question just where he 
found it. 

Mr. ‘Turner appears to think that the first sentence of the 
Book of Genesis contains a general declaration of the momen- 
tous truth that the whole material universe was called into exist- 
ence by the will of the Almighty; and then that the rest of the 
first chapter exhibits a more particular and detailed account 
of the order m which that work of creation was accomplished. 
First of all, if we understand him rightly, he supposes that 
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the fabric of our earth was constructed out of the mass of 
matter previously created, but which had not tll then been ar- 
ranged into any specific formation: that in this, its first state, it 
was a dark mass, unformed and void, having an abyss within, and 
having its surface covered with moving waters, on which the 
Divine Spirit was operating: and that, by this operation, it may 
be presumed (for its effects are not stated) that those formative 
arrangements were produced which constitute its present struc- 
ture—its great masses of rocks and strata—its geological system 
and construction. 

_ 'To make any remarks on this groundless conjecture, or to in- 
sist on the equivocal meaning of the phrase Ruach Elohim, which 
is commonly translated the “ Spirit of God,” is the less neces-. 
sary, as Mr. Turner himself immediately abandons his own hypo- 
thesis, and attributes, with much greater probability, to the per-. 
vading agencies of the Aor—the principle of light and heat com- 
bined—those effects, which, in the first instance, he had ascribed 
to the Divine Spirit. As soon as the Divine command was 
uttered, this luminous fluid came instantaneously pouring on and 
pervading the terrestrial mass; and 


‘* from the moment of its presence, the phenomena and agency of light, 
heat, and fire began, wherever it spread—and within the earth as well. 
as upon it. The interior of the earth, as far as it is yet known, ex- 
hibits everywhere the agency of light and heat, either in their combined 
operation of fire, or in their separate states or other modifications., Sub- 
marine volcanoes are still occasionally bursting up, as indications of the 
fiery agencies that are yet acting beneath our surface. Thus the Mosaic 
record expresses the true principles of our geological formations. These 
have proceeded from the action of the watery or of the fiery element, 
or are the alternate effects of each. We learn from the Book of Gene- 
sis that both these were active agents in the creation, from its very 
commencement. Water preceded, and began its operations as the Spirit 
of the Creator directed them. Light descended immediately after- 
wards, when ordered, and with its modifications or attendants, heat and 
fire, exerted their [its] powerful agencies, Thus the great scientific 
truth so recently ascertained, after many contending systems had been 
upheld and thrown down, that both the watery and the fiery elements 
were actively concerned in the geological construction of our earth, is 
implied or indicated by the Mosaic narration, instead of being incon- 
sistent with it.”—pp. 16, 17. 


Again, in a note (p. 23.) 


“ It is an opinion, which phenomena of nature are continually occur- 
ring to strengthen in the observing mind, that light and heat have such 
close analogies and intimate relations with the effects and laws of, the 
electric, magnetic, and galvanic fluids, as to. induce a belief that they 
are all modifications of the same ethereal substance. If this be a just 
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conclusion, the rise and action of light included the operation of all 
these fluids in the geological formations.” 

Notwithstanding the loose and declamatory style in which the 
foregoing passages are written, we believe that they contain a 
near approximation to the truth; and, therefore, we are the more 
struck with the author’s inconsistency, when we find him de- 
claring in an intermediate passage (p. 21) that “ no account is 
given in Genesis of the geological formation of the different 
strata, &c. which constitute the interior and crust of the globe.” 

He appears to us, in the next place, to have involved himself 
in difficulties absolutely insurmountable, by maintaining the un- 
tenable hypothesis, that the periods in which the work of the 
creation was accomplished were natural days, each consisting of 
twenty-four hours, being the space of time in which the earth makes 
a complete revolution on its own axis. According to Mr, Tur- 
ner’s view of the subject, the earth was launched forth, single and 
solitary, into the void immensity of unoccupied space, to spin 
fortuitously on its ewn axis, without any earthly reason that we 
cen discover, before the sun, or any of the other countless my- 
riads of worlds, which roll above us, and Move, as it seems, 
round some common centre, was called into existence. Now 
though it may possibly be true that the rotation of the earth on 
its axis might occur as well without a solar orb as with one, we 


— see not how the period in which it 1s ee could have 


been computed, as Mr. ‘Turner says it was, “ before the sun was 
made the centre of our astronomical system”—in other words, _ 
how the natural day could have existed, before the sun was made 

a receptacle of light. We know that. the earth has performed 
this revolution by observing that that portion of it in which we live 
has returned again to the same meridian; and, accordingly, we 
suspect that our capability of measuring the period i in which this 
rotation is effected depends more on the sun than Mr. ‘Turner is 
willing to admit. Whether the earth would have had this pecu- 
liar motion or not, independently of its annual motion round the 
sun, is a matter not worth disputing; holding it, as we do, for a 
most infallible truth, that the one motion never existed without 
the other. Were it true, which we take leave to doubt, that the 
earth might lose its diurnal motion, and yet continue to circle 
round the sun in its yearly course, we do not think the possibility 
of its doing so is rendered more evident by the manner in which 
the moon moves about our earth. ‘The moon, Mr. ‘Turner affirms 
(p. 19), “ has no rotatory motion,” This is boldly said. The 
moon, as every child knows, presents always the same face to 
the earth; and this, we take it, affords a perfect demonstration 
that it forms a rotation on its own axis, precisely in the same 
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period in which its monthly revolution is accomplished. We 
are aware, indeed, that the moon, as it is fixed in the circular 
grove of a common orrery, keeps the same face mvariably towards 
the earth, though it has no motion on its axis—but then the axis 
itself is made to turn round, It is evident—so evident that we 
are ashamed to insist on it—that if the moon had no rotatory 
motion, it must present, in succession, every part of its surface 
to the earth, during the course of its revolution round it, If 
Mr. Tumer will take his watch, and tur it round a candle, in 
such a manner as to keep the face always towards it, he will find 
that it can only be done by tuming the watch round upon itself, 
eee in the same time m which it is carried round the candle. 
nless he gives it this rotatory motion, he will disvover that every 
part of the watch will be opposite to the candle in succession— 
when, for instance, he has taken it half round, the back will be 
presented to the light. | 
~ We can perfectly understand that nothing but his prevailing 
desire to reconcile the appearances of nature to what he supposes 
to be the plain declaration of Scripture concerning them, has 
driven Mr. ‘Turner to attempt the difficult and impossible task, of 
proving that the creation of the world was accomplished in six 
riods, each consisting of twenty-four hours. With the know- 
edge which he has obtained of the principles of modem science, 
we wish him to consider whether it is possible that the stratifica- 
tion of the earth, the rocks, minerals, &c. of which its crust (to 
say nothing of its solid centre) is composed, could have been 
formed, under the agencies of water and fire, in the period of 
twenty-four, or, at the most, of forty-eight hours? If he says 
that he by no means limits the operation of these mighty agetits, 
which are still powerfully at work every where on the sutface of 
the globe, to this brief period of time—that he only considers that 
they began to exercise their active influence at the moment when 
the fiat of the Creator called them into existence, and that evér 
since they have continued to act and to produce those changes 
which are continually being carried on; then we would desire 
him to reflect, whether, in the short term of two natural days, the 
earth—the whole earth—could have been brought into a state ih 
which it would be capable of being invested with its verdait 
clothing, and bearing on its tranquil. bosom, “ the tree yielding 
fruit, whose seed is in itself, after its kind?” At its first forma- 
tion, the globe of earth, as its present forin appears to indicate, 
was in a semi-fluid state, with the mass of waters spread over its 
entire surface. We would ask, therefore, whether it is cotisistefit 
with the knowledge we have acquired of the manner in whieli the 


Deity still continues to exert his power, through the operation of — 
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secondary causes, in producing new formations, and in which we 
may presume he always acted, to suppose that the rocks of which 
the primitive strata of the earth are composed, its stupendous 
“ masses of granite, gneiss, slate, porphyry, schist and basalt, were 
Pee all formed in forty-eight hours, and disposed, as we now find 

ay them, in the vast ranges of our primitive mountains? All these 
rocks—every one of them—must have been formed before either 
vegetables, or zoophytes, or any of the more .perfect animals, 
existed on the earth, for they contain no traces of organic re- 
mains; and we ask again, whether it is conceivable, from any 
thing which our experience teaches us of the mode of the Divine 
operations, that all these successive strata should have been 
formed, and the mighty masses of granite which, in every part of 
the world which geologists have yet explored, constitute the bases 
of the mountain ranges, should have been thrown up in vertical 
peaks through all the superincumbent positions, in the brief space 
of forty-eight hours? We think not. ‘That the earth was con- 
structed with an especial reference to the accommodation of the 
living beings which were designed to inhabit it, is what no man 
in his senses will deny. But it is both invidious and weak to say, 
that those who conceive that these designs of Infinite Wisdom 
were carried on by successive developments through indefinite 
ages, detract thereby from the energies of Omnipotence, and 
approximate the illimitable power of the Creator to the imbecility 
of human agents, It is not so, No human imagination is able 
to conceive the immensity of the creation. Millions and millions 
of suns and worlds fill the unbounded regions of space, giving 
to the eye of the philosopher a sensible image of infinity, and 
oppressing his mind with an overwhelming sense of the might 
and majesty of the Great Being who created them, For as it 
seems to be philosophically certain, that all these heavenly bodies 
are preserved in their respective stations by their mutual action 
on each other, and highly probable that the whole system of the 
material universe moves round some common centre, as the earth 
and the other planets move round the sun, it is evident, that the 
presence of each of these bodies is necessary to the harmony and 
perfection of the universe, and that they could not be where they 
are and maintain their relative distances and motions, unless they 
had been all simultaneously formed. ‘The Christian philosopher, 
who thus, by the aid of modern science, interprets the emphatic 
declaration of the Mosaic cosmogony, “ In the, beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,” cannot righteously be accused 
of bringing down the omnipotence of the Creator to the low 
standard of human agency; though he supposes that, when the 
universe had thus been called into existence and arranged in all 
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its wonderful harmony and order, the earth, with the countless 
myriads of worlds above us, was gradually adapted for the habi- 
tation of living creatures by the operation of those secondary 
causes which still continue to act, though, perhaps, with dimi- 
nished force. ‘The state of geological and chemical science is 
too little advanced to enable us, as yet, to construct a true theory 
of the progressive steps by which the earth was brought into its 


resent form and appearance; and, consequently, we can but very 


imperfectly elucidate the Mosaic records of the creation by com- 
paring them with the facts which those sciences have hitherto 
ascertained. But still we know enough to be tolerably certain 
that the stratification and crystallization of the primitive rocks (for 
they must have been formed in a horizontal position) were not 
accomplished in the course of one or two natural days; and hap- 
pily there is, in the language of the Mosaic record, no reason why 
we should be constrained to think otherwise; for it may safely be 
affirmed, that the word “ day,” in the Hebrew Scriptures, means, 
in the great majority of instances, not a period of twenty-four 
hours, but an era or indefinite period of time; and we shall take 
occasion presently to show how it probably came to be employed 
in that sense, first by Moses in his account of the creation, and, 
subsequently, in the writings of the Jewish prophets. 

Mr. Turner does not, indeed, assert that those inclined or 
vertical strata, of which the ridges of our secondary mountains 
consist, were lifted up and placed in their present elevated posi- 
tion during the course of the two days in which he supposes that 
they were formed ; for it is quite certain that these primitive rocks, 


of which the summits occupy the highest points of our mountains, 


and on which the horizontal strata are found to rest, were not 
shifted into their present position till the horizontal strata, the 
rocks of secondary formation, had been placed upon them; and 
this is certain, not only because the inclined strata, where we can 
dig through the horizontal strata in their neighbourhood, are in- 
variably found below, but because we often find that their 
summits are surmounted by layers of the horizontal strata, which 
were borne up by the primitive rocks in that violent convulsion 
which carried them through the horizontal beds of the secondary 
formation, and left them in their present vertical position. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Turner’s hypothesis, these changes in the crust of 
our globe, as far as the primordial rocks are concerned, were 
effected during that period which intervened between the first 
creation of its material substance and the mandate for light to 
descend upon it:—* in this portion of time,” he says, (p. 461,) 
“* we may place the formation of our elementary matter; the com- 


position and arrangement of the vast central and interior contents, — 
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whatever they may be; and the construction, circwmambiency, 
and consolidation of all the primordial rocks; and, indeed, the 
production of all things to which light was not essentially neces- 
sary.” We beg to ask Mr. Turner, whether, on bis own prin- 
ciples, he does not consider that light, with its concomitants heat 
and fire, was necessary to the crystallization of these rocks? And if 
so, what becomes of his conjecture? With respect to the secondary 
formations, he disposes of them in that interval of 1656 years, 
which occurred between the creation of Adam and the Deluge; 
the tertiary he calls diluvian. We really do not understand this, 
Does Mr. Turner suppose that the primitive rocks (for according 
to this hypothesis none other were vet in existence) were clothed 
with herbage, and plants and trees for the sustenance of man and 
all the various tribes of terrestrial animals? If so, he will gain, 
we suspect, few converts to his opinion. But into all these diffi- 
culties he is driven by the unhappy and groundless assumption, 
that the work of the creation was completed in six natural: days ; 
and this he maintains, lest, otherwise, we should make the world 
older than Moses has made it, and thus impeach the truth of the 
sacred records. 
Now, though we differ from Mr. ‘Turner in the view we tak 
of Scripture chronology, since we conceive that the chrono 
of the Septuagint version is greatly preferable to that of the pre- 
sent Hebrew text, yet we desire him to believe that we are as 
firmly persuaded as himself, that neither the creation of man nor 
the catastrophe of the Noachic deluge can be carried back farther 
than to the dates which Moses has assigned them. Beyond the 
first of these points every thing is indefinite; and our conjectures, 
accordingly, are free to expatiate through illimitable time, or, 
possibly, eternity. ‘There is one circumstance, to us a very pal- 
able one, which, nevertheless, we believe that other mquirers 
mto the Mosaic writings have hitherto overlooked. The fact to 
which we allude is, that of the two primeval records of the crea- 
tion which stand at the head of the book of Genesis, the first is a 
history of the pre-adamite creation, terminating with the formation 
of man; the second is an account of the post-adamite creation, 
commencing with the fertilization of the earth and formation of 
mankind, and, subsequently to that event, informing us of the 
creation of the various tribes of animals which now exist on the 
surface of the globe. 7 
As we consider that this observation will go far to clear up the 
difficulties which geology has appeared to present to the reception 
of the opinions generally entertained respecting the Mosaic cos- 
mogony, we shall endeavour, as we have freely expressed the 
grounds of our dissent from Mr. Turner's hypothesis, to state 
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clearly the view that we have taken of this confessedly obscure 
subject. 

Moses i is unquestionably the author of the Pentateuch; for 
since the Samaritan copy places it beyond a doubt that it existed, 
as we uow have it, before the Babylonian captivity, it is certain 
that Ezra and his co-elders could not have forged it, on the return 


of the Jews to their own land—and no other time can be fixed — 


in which it could possibly have been forged. But though we 
hold it for certain that the Pentateuch was written by Moses, it 
is, we think, quite as certain that that portion of it which 
under the title of the book of Genesis, was compiled from then 
existing records, which had been preserved in the patriarchal 
families. On this subject the internal evidence is so strong, the 
difference of style between the earlier and latter chapters is so 
decisively marked, the rude and simple character of the primitive 
records being gradually exchanged in the following portions of 
the sacred narrative for a more full and historical mode of com- 
position, that we should feel disposed to doubt whether any 
person who disputes this fact can be a competent judge of the 
question. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory and, indeed, con- 
tradictory, than the attempts that have been made, chiefly by 
means of the divine titles, E/ohim and Jehovah, to mark the pre- 
cise limits of each of these patriarchal records; and nothing, we 
imagine, more certain, than that the Mosaic accounts of the 
creation (for these alone are our present concern) were compiled 
from such records. ‘There is not the slightest intimation that 
these, or any other facts in the book of Genesis, were made known to 
Moses by immediate revelation ; it is not said, for instance, * God 
spake unto Moses and said, In the begining I created the heaven 
and the earth.” But let it not be thought that the authenticity 
and authority of the record is thereby impaired, any more than 
the authority of the other historical books of the Old Testament, 
because the writers of them frequently appeal to the existing 
monuments from which their accounts were drawn. The Divine 
sanction is visibly impressed on the Mosaic Law; and this bein 
so, it is utterly inconceiveable, that God would suffer his own 
revelation to be debased by any heterogeneous mixture with 
human error; and, consequently, every portion of the book of 
Genesis, no less than of the Law, properly so called, is stamped 
with the same characters of truth. Besides, the internal evi- 
dence contained in the first record of the creation affords, we 
think, the very highest imaginable presumption, that it originally 
was delivered by immediate revelation, and, probably, by the _ 
ator himself to our first parents. 


It will be admitted, we suppose, by all learned men, that no: 
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specimens of alphabetical or phonic writing can be appealed to, 
as having existed prior to the time of Moses; a persons not 
unskilled in profane learning, would, we know, flatly deny so 
early a date to the invention of letters; but few, or none have 
ventured to carry it beyond, (for even Manetho’s pillars were in- 
scribed and thence translated imto hieroglyphic 
characters,) and consequently, the primeval records which Moses 
employed, must have been written in symbolic characters, and 
thence transferred by him, with the greatest imaginable exactness, 
into alphabetic writing. ‘This hypothesis may, possibly, account 
for some of the difficulties and obscurifies that meet us in the 
earlier parts of the Mosaic narrative, though it will but in few 
instances help us to explain them. With respect, however to 
the use of the word “ day,” in the first chapters of Genesis, we 
think it by no means difficult to conceive, that, in symbolical 
writing, such as we have supposed in the primitive records of 
the world, the character denoting day, a character, probably, 
combined of the united symbols of darkness and light, would be 
used to denote a period of time, for this reason, because a na- 
tural day is almost the only period, which, in the infancy of 
science, all mankind are able to measure; and thus, having ac- 
quired this sense in the Mosaic cosmogony, it was. constantly 
used by the later Jewish prophets to denote an indefinite period, 
or the era in which certain events predicted by them should be 
accomplished. We have sometimes suspected, that one reason 
why it is especially recorded of Moses that he was “ learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” was to assure us of his compe- 
tency to understand and to translate these primeval records. 

Of the leading fact, that the first of the Mosaic records gives 
a succinct but regular detail of the order of the creation termi- 
naling with the formation of man; and that the second gives a 
short account of the creation of man, in the first place, and then, 
of the creation of the animals that were formed after him,—of this 
leading fact, which is of prime importance in our present inquiry, 
there can be no doubt. ‘The two records, notwithstanding this 
seeming discrepancy, are perfectly consistent with each other, 
because the first, as we have already said, gives a history of the 
Pre-adamite, the second of the Post-adamite creation. : 

We shall endeavour to set before our readers a slight and 
rapid sketch of our own view of the Sacred History of the crea- 
tion of the world, leaving it to them to decide how far it is con- 
sistent with the discoveries of modern science, and in what 


degree it serves to remove the difficulties which stand in the way 
of Mr. Turner’s hypothesis. 
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“ Tn the beginning God created the heaven and the earth ;” 


That is, gave existence to the whole material universe—formed 
in an instant, the whole stupendous machine, and gave to the 
whole and every part thereof its allotted place and motion. 


‘“* And the earth was without form and void.” 


Our globe (as that also of the other planets belonging to our solar 
system) being au oblate spheroid, flattened at the poles, has gra- 
dually acquired its present form by means of its rotation on_ its 
own axis; which clearly proves that it was at first in a semifluid 
state; and it is evident, that, in its primordial state, it must have 
been “ void,” and unfitted for the sustenance either of vegetable 
or animal life. We need not enter into a critical inquiry into 
the meaning of the Hebrew words tohu and bohu ; who 
desire to do so may consult Dathe and the German critics; the 
words, as it appears to us, cannot be translated better than they 
are in our authorized version, about the meaning of which there 
is no difficulty. 

At this point of the creation the whole celestial system of suns 
and worlds innumerable was created, and disposed through the 
boundless regions of infinite space, yet hitherto light was not 
called into existence. The first act of the Creator, therefore, 
towards adapting this globe of ours (and we may believe by 
analogy all other worlds) to be fitted for the abode of those 
living beings with which he designed to people it, was to give 
existence to light, that ethereal fluid, which under some of its 
various modifications of heat, galvanism, magnetism, or electricity, 
seems to pervade all nature, and was, doubtless, the chief agent 
employed, together with water, in effecting those chemical changes 
on the surface of our globe, which led to the accomplishment of 
the next command of creative power, in the formation of a cir- 
cumfused atmosphere, and thus enabled the clouds and vapours 
‘‘ the waters above the firmament,” to float over the earth; and 
then elevating the primitive rocks from their horizontal position, 
threw. them up into inclined planes or vertical peaks, and sepa- 
rated the sea from the dry land. 

We may guess, and in proportion as our view of the operation 
of nature is enlarged, may guess with near approximation to the 
truth, but we can never know in what manner the first-created 
Light was diffused through the universe and acted in reducing the 
countless myriads of worlds to order and beauty, and fitting them 
to be the abodes of animal life. But this we may say with con- 
fidence, that in the days of Moses, or in any subsequent period, 
till of very late years, it never could have entered into the mind of 
man to conceive that light had any existence independent of the 
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sun. Philosophers have, indeed, of late discovered, that light 
ts an ethereal fluid independent of the sun; that the solar orb 
itself is not lumimous, but that it is invested with an atmosphere 
of light, distant, according to Herschel’s computation, 2,500 miles 
from its surface. ‘To every reflecting mind the fact then, that in 
this Mosaic record hight is expressly stated to have existed 
before the solar orb was enveloped m its luminous atmosphere 
affords a very strong presumption of the divine origmation of the 
sacred narrative. Man would not have known it, would hardly 
have guessed it, and had he guessed it, the chances would have 
been “ all the world to nothing” against bis bemg right in this 
and every other position that ts laid down in the primitive history 
of the creation. We shall know more about these things pre- 
sently, but in the present state of our knowledge, matter and 
motion being given, what would a philosopher ask for to enable 
him to frame a world, we do not say to create beings upon it, 
but to make it capable of supporting vegetable life and animated 
creations? We think he would ask for what Moses has here 
given him, that ethereal fluid, light, whese properties are 
lntherto but very imperfectly discovered ; yet discovered sufti- 
ciently to assure us, that it mast have been employed m the 
formation of the atmosphere, in desicating the surface of the 
globe, m consolidating and erystallizing the primitive rocks, and 
lifting them wp in mountainous ridges above the mass of swper- 
meumbent waters, beneath which they were originally formed. 
These events, the creation of light—the subsequent formation 
of the atmospheric fluid—and the separation of the dry land—oe- 
cupy the three first periods of the Pre-adamite creation. ‘Through 
what duration of time these periods extended—how long the 
Aor, the principle of light and heat, &c. continued to exert its 
influence on our globe, and during what mtervals the earth, sub- 
jected to the effects of some sudden and violent catastrophes, 
was again overspread with the waters of the great deep, and 
left in darkness and desolation, we do not presume to conjecture ; 
but we may be permitted to suggest that the period during which 
the light acted on our globe was called day, and the period of 
darkness and desolation night; and that both of these taken to- 
gether constitute those eras of the primitive record, which are 
respectively mentioned as the first, the second, and the third day, 
and so forth. The periods must of necessity have been very 
long. ‘The formation of the primitive rocks, and the subsequent 
processes, whereby, through the action of the atmosphere and 
its suspended vapours on their rugged surfaces, they were fitted 
to support the vegetable tribes, which, by degrees, covered their 
sides, must, if we may be allowed to form our judgment from 
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the operation of similar causes, which are now at work in the 
production of new lands, have beeu the business of ages. It 
was towards the close of the third era of the Pre-adawite ereation 
that the vegetable world was called into existence; and here the 
words of the primeval record are very remarkable. 


“ Let the earth bring forth grass, and herb yielding seed after its 
kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed is in itself, after its kind.” 

Such was the command, The simpler cryptogamias, mosses, 
lichens, and ferns, spread themselves on the barren rocks, and 
formed, by their gradual decomposition, together with the gigan- 
tic reeds which grew on the shores of the primitive ocean, the 
first layers of vegetable moulds, in which the succulent herbs 
and palmiferous trees of the earlier world found a proper bed for 
their nutrition. ‘The coal formations, as all geologists allow, are 
composed of the mineralized remains of these primordial turba- 
ries, the first ruius of the vegetable world; and no vegetable re- 
mains have yet been discovered of an earlier existence than those 
which belong to the coal formation, and of which some rare spe- 
cimens occur in the subjacent limestone, ‘The coal itself contams 
but few remains of organic structure, which appear however in 
great abundance in the superincumbent shale which forms its - 
roof; and a sufficient proof that this primitive creation of plants 
and vegetables was perfectly distinct from that, which, as we 
shall, presently see, more immediately preceded the creation of 
man, 1s afforded by the fact, that these remains of the Fossil 
Flora contain no specimen of plants that now exist. From the 
mere evidence of facts that have occurred to them in the course 
of their scientific researches, Brogniart, and other geologists, 
whose opinions most certainly were not influenced by any re- 
spect for the authority of Moses, have come to the conclusion 
that the antiquity of the formations, in which these earliest vege- 
table remains are found, incontestably proves that vegetation 
preceded all animal life; and thus, in fact, they confirm the truth 
of Scripture in this respect, by a testimony that cannot be sus- 
pected, 

The fourth era of the Mosaic cosmogony is marked by the 
striking declaration that the sun, and the other fixed stars, were 
then made luminaries in heaven—receptacles of that primordial 
light, which was then distributed among them, and dispensed 
from them to the satellites of their respective systems. There is 
not the smallest ground for supposing that the solar orbs were 
now first called into existence. On the contrary, it is expressly 
asserted that the whole host of heaven, together with the earth, 
were created “ in the beginning.” But the first-created light, 
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which had hitherto acted on the myriads of worlds of which the 
universe consists, in a manner wholly unknown to us, but yet, as 
far as this earth is concerned, with an influence sufficient to 
maintain the principle of vegetable life in those ruder plants 
which were first formed on its surface—this light was now dis- 
persed among the heavenly bodies; the sun, with the other fixed 
stars, became luminaries, or receptacles and distributaries of that 
ethereal fluid, and exerted their beneficial influences on their at- 
tendant satellites; the natural day thenceforth began; “ the day,” 
as the sacred record tells us, was now, for the first time, “ di- 
vided from the night,” and the seasons, days, and years began 
their appointed course. It is in this passage, and im this only, 
that the word “ day,” according to our apprehension, is used in 
this first narrative of the creation to denote a natural day. Let 
the original document be carefully examined, and it will be per- 
ceived that the division of the day from the night is mentioned 
as something new; as arising altogether out of the new office 
which the sun, as the dispenser of light, had now to perform in 
our system, It will likewise be observed, that the sacred cosmo- 
gonist, after enumerating the various causes for which the solar 
orb was now Invested with its luminous atmosphere, concludes 
this portion of his narrative with the declaration that God at this 
time made “ the stars also’”’—that is, made them, what he made 
the sun, to be luminaries in the firmament of heaven, and to be 
to their attendant planets “ for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days, and for years.” 

The earth was thus fitted for the reception and sustenance of 
animated beings. We may conceive that before the sun was 
thus clothed with light, light, which existed from the first, might 
be afforded to the earth in sufficient portions for the support of 
the simpler vegetables; but it is hardly conceivable that the 
more perfect vegetables could have existed and multiplied, with- 
out the precious influences of the solar rays, and the grateful 
vicissitude of day and night, which seem hardly less necessary to 
them than to the more complicated forms of animal life—and it 
is certain that the various tribes of animals, which were placed 
on the surface of the earth, could not have existed on it till pro- 
vision were made for the supply of their respective wants. In 
what length of time the earth was enabled to support the nume- 
rous animals which it was designed to contain we presume not to 
decide; but before the larger terrestrial animals were called into 
existence, the earth had still to undergo another change. ‘The 
first races of animated beings, according to the Mosaic account, 
which in this as in all other respects is strictly confirmed by the 
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discoveries of modern inquirers into the primitive history of our 
globe, were the produce not of the land but of the waters. 

The operations of the fifth period of the Pre-adamite creation 
are thus described. ‘The command was given, 


** Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth in the open firmament 
of heayen.” 


Observe the order in which the production of these animals is 
enuntiated. First, the simpler aquatic animals, possessing, per- 
haps, little more than the power of locomotion, and the lowest 
principle of animation—“ the moving creature that hath life.” 
These the waters brought forth “ abundantly.” Ip what abup- 
dance we may judge from the prodigious remains of their fossil 
exuvia, which are found in every quarter of the globe. 


“The lowest and most level parts of the earth,” as Cuvier remarks, 
in the fourth section of his valuable Essay on the Theory of the Earth, 
‘“‘ when penetrated to a very great depth, exhibit nothing but horizontal 
strata, composed of various substances, and containing almost all of them 
innumerable marine productions. Similar strata, with the same kind of 
productions, compose the hills even to a great height. Sometimes the 
shells are so numerous as to constitute the entire body of the stratum. 
They are almost every where in such a perfect state of preservation that 
even the smallest of them retain their most delicate parts, their sharpest 
ridges, and their finest and tenderest processes, ‘They are found in ele- 
vations far above the level of every part of the ocean, and in places to 
which the sea could not be conveyed by any existing cause, ‘They are 
not only inclosed in loose sand, but are often encrusted aud penetrated 
on all sides by the hardest stones. Every part of the earth, every hemi- 
sphere, every continent, every island of any size, exhibits the same 
phenomenon, We are therefore forcibly led to believe, not only that 
the sea has at one period or other covered all our plains, but that it must 
have remained there for a long time, and in a state of tranquillity; 
which circumstance was necessary for the formation of deposits so ex- 
tensive, so thick, in parts so solid, and containing exuvie so perfectly 
preserved,” 


Next to these marine animals of ruder formation, creatures 
merely endowed with locomotion and vitality, we are told that 


‘God created great whales, and every living creature that movetb.” 
The word here translated “ whales” is Tanninim, and is 


generally applied to animals like the crocodile, with large jaws. 
and something of serpent-like form. Robertson, as usual, de- 
rives the word from an Arabic root, which properly signifies 
“Sorpsit, absorpsit aquam diductis dentibus.” It is the very 
word, in short, which most graphically describes the vast ovi- 
parous reptiles of the Pre-adamite world; the megalosauri and 
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plesiosauri, &c., of which the fossil remains are found in the 
secondary rocks, next in order and above the petrified reeds and 
shells of the primeval sea. 

Co-existent with these large aquatic animals, but formed sub- 
sequently in order of time, the waters brought forth “the winged 
fowl after its kind,” and thus we find them placed among the 
relics of the former world. The fossil remains of birds and 
other volatilia, are found in no great abundance; neither, consi- 
dering their habits of life, should we expect to meet with any 
numerous collections of them in that petrified state; but where- 
ever they occur, they are commonly found with the skeletons of 
the last-named classes of sea-born creatures, or rather in the next 
Jayers of secondary strata, immediately above the gigantic ovi- 
parous reptiles of the Saurian tribe. 

The sixth and last period of the Pre-adamite creation, was 
marked by the production of the larger and more perfect classes 


of terrestrial ammmals. ‘The earth was now commanded to bring 
forth 


“The living creature after its kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and 
beast of the earth after its kind.” 

The word Behemah, w its plural Behemoth, denotes those huge 
herbivirous creatures, of which the various species under the 
names which geologists have assigned them, of megatherium, 
megalonix, anoplotherium, mastodon, &c. have been discovered 
in different parts of the globe, imbedded in its tertiary strata. 
The creeping thing and beast of the earth include the other 
classes of animals, of which the fossil remains are found in beds 
of the same era and formation. It is evident that these gigantic 
sloths, and animals resembling in their structure the hippopo- 
tamus and elephant, could not have existed on the earth till it 
was clothed with an abundant herbage and with extensive forests: 
and every thing leads to the conclusion, that all these tribes of 
animals were created and destroyed before the formation of man 
and the races of animals now existing, as their predecessors had 
also been, before they themselves were brought into existence. 

But here, we are aware, we shall be met with an objection, 
supplied by the words of this very record, the true sense and sco 
of which we have attempted to elucidate in the foregoing brief 
and imperfect sketch of the history of the Pre-adamite creation. 
For immediately after the account of the formation of the vivi- 

arous terrestrial animals, this record proceeds to tells us, that 

od created man in his own image and likeness, and said, 
* Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 


the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth :” 
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and as no farther mention is here made of any creation of ani- 
mals subsequent to man, it may be asked, on the supposition that 
the Pre-adamite animals were successively destroyed before man 
was formed, what were those living creatures over which the 
dominion was given to Adam, and how and when were they 
brought into existence ? 

For the solution of this difficulty we must have recourse to the 
second record of the creation, which Moses has preserved and 
handed down to us. The object of the first record 1s not merely 
to inculcate that great fundamental truth, that God is the sole 
Author and Creator of the universe, but to set before us a general 
dutline of those creative processes, by which the earth (with the 
boundless infinitude of worlds above us) was finished, and thus our 
globe adapted to be the abode of man. It commences, therefore, 
with the creation of the primordial elements, and their reduction 
into form and order, and terminates with the placing of man upon 
the earth. The second record, on the contrary, commences with 
the creation of man, and expressly declares, that after man was 
formed and placed in Paradise, 


“Out of the ground the Lorpv Gop (Jehovah Elohim) formed every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air.” 


Concerning this remarkable fact there can be no dispute, that 
the first record of the Mosaic cosmogony terminates with the 
creation of man, and that the second commences with it, and 
tells us, that all the various tribes of animals, except the aquatic, 
were subsequently formed. If, therefore, we would preserve the 
integrity and consistency of the sacred records, we must admit 
that this last act of creative power is included in the account of 
what the Creator wrought in the sixth period of the cosmogony, 
and that these, the last formed and still existing races of the 
animal kingdom, are the creatures over which dominion was 
given to mankind. 

Those geologists, who, like Dr. Ure, have referred the de« 
struction of all the primitive classes of animals, whose exuvie are 
found in the secondary and tertiary formations, to the effects of 
the Noachic deluge, in their attempts to harmonize the facts of 
geology with their view of the Mosaic records, are driven, as it 
seems to us, on insuperable difficulties. It is acknowledged on 
all hands, that the various races of animals, with which the earth 
was first peopled, have been utterly swept away from its surface ; 
for the fossil remains which have been brought to light, imbedded 
in the secondary rocks, or in deposits of diluvial or alluvial for- 
mation, are evidently of species altogether distinct from those 
which now exist. Neither are they thrown together in a com 
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fused mass, which must have been the case bad they all been 
destroyed by the same catastrophe, and buried in the same irrup- 
tion of the sea; but the remains of their respective species are 
found separately, and are deposited throughout every part of the 
globe in a uniform and invariable order:—first, the ruder marine 
plants—then the simpler forms of zoophytes and aquatic ani- 
mals; uext the oviparous reptiles, &c.; and last of all, the ter- 
restrial mammalia, the gigantic behemoths of the former world. 
No philosopher, we imagine, unless his judgment were biassed 
by some preconceived hypothesis, or some vain notion that divine 
revelation had declared it to be so, will admit the possibility that 
the Noachic deluge, during the short period in which it over- 
spread the earth, could have formed those successive strata which 
lie on the basis of the primitive rocks, and which must have been 
formed when the sea was in a quiescent state. Besides, this 
hypothesis rests also on the assumption, that the deluge of Noah 
extended universally over the entire surface of the globe—an 
assumption which Stillingfleet, in his Origines Sacre, has shown 
to be gratuitous, or, at least, not grounded on any certain warrant 
of Scripture. ‘The vestiges of diluvian effects in different parts of 
the world are evident and unquestionable, but considering the 
contents of the Kirkdale cave, for instance, we think he would 
be a bold asserter, who should venture to maintain that the ani- 
mals which were found there were driven into it, and buried in 
it, by the Noachic deluge, and that no other similar catastrophe 
could possibly account for their destruction. 

But supposing it possible that the waters of the ocean might, 
during that deluge, have formed those regular and successive 
stratifications of which the upper crust of our earth consists, a 
stll more astounding difficulty remains. It remains to be ex- 
plained by what imaginable process the different plants and ani- 
mals which are now discovered in a fossil state were selected and 
deposited in the order in which we invariably find them; and how 
it comes to pass that no traces of any existing species are found, 
nor any that bear a close resemblance to them, except in the very 
newest alluvial deposits. Dr. Ure, indeed, has a solution at 
hand for the latter part of this difficulty, in the unwarrantable 
assumption that a new creation of animals took place after the 
Deluge; but the former part of the difficulty he leaves wholly 
unexplained. 

Mr. Turner, notwithstanding his admiration of Dr. Ure, seems 
to think the period of the Deluge too short for the formation of 
the different strata of which the present surface of the earth con- 
sists; and perhaps he found some other insuperable objections 
to the scheme. He has accordingly given us a conjecture of his 
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own. He conceives that the secondary rocks were gradually and 
successively formed by the action of the sea, or the operation of 
volcanic fire, (the tertiary he gives to the deluge); and that these 
formations were effected during the period of 1656 years, which, 
according to his chronology, intervened between the Creation and 
the deluge. Having thus got more time to work in, he may 
seem, in one respect, to have lessened the difficulty; but at the 
same time he has, in other respects, infinitely increased it. He 
assumes—indeed it is the object of his whole work to prove— 
that all the plants and animals that ever existed, or now exist, on 
the earth, were formed during his six days of the creation, and 
prior to the production of man. But he has not explained, nei- 
ther do we conceive it possible for him to explain it, how, in all 
these successive catastrophes which destroyed the plants and ani- 
mals whose remains are now found in a mineralized or fossil state, 
man, with all the now existing races of animals, was invariably 
spared; nor how it was possible for them to exist during convul- 
sions so violent in their operation, and so universal in their ex- 
tent. How came it that the earliest of these irruptions of the 
primitive ocean destroyed only zoophytes and shell fish—the next, 
only oviparous creatures—the last, only the more perfect terres- 
trial animals? Take what time you will for the duration of these 
successive deluges, this strange and marvellous power of discrimi- 
nation, by which the waters of the sea were enabled to select their 
victims, and to leave all the rest of animated nature uninjured, is 
equally unexplained and inexplicable. Dr. Ure admits that all 
the animals of the first creation were destroyed; but then, on his 
hypothesis, he is obliged to have recourse to a second post-dilu- 
vian creation. Mr. Twniles offers no such violence to Scripture ; 
but his way of accounting for the fossil remains of animals which 
have been discovered in the secondary and tertiary strata of the 
earth, is so unsatisfactory, so utterly at variance with facts, so in- 
volved in absurdities, contradictions and impossibilities, that, 
highly as we respect his character and the motives which induced 
him to write this book, we must be permitted to say, that we more 
than doubt whether the cause of religion will be in any degree 
promoted by it. ‘The mistakes into which he has fallen have all 
been occasioned by his laudable solicitude to reconcile the disco- 
veries of modern geology with the declarations of Scripture, 
which, as it appears to us, he has not rightly understood. Had 
he remarked the difference, which it has been our endeavour to 
point out, between the two records of the Creation which are 
placed at the beginning of the-book of Genesis; had he observed 
that the former account gives us a detailed history of the succes- 
sive processes of the creation, and terminates with the formation 
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of man; whilst the second record commences with the creation of 
Adam, and then briefly states the fact of a subsequent animal 
creation—he would probably have avoided many of the errors 
into which he has now fallen, and would have been enabled to 
show, far more successfully than he now has done, that the geolo- 
gical discoveries of the present day, instead of impeaching the 
truth of the Mosaic cosmogony, add to it the most unexpected 
and unanswerable confirmations, and prove that it could only 
have been derived from Divine revelation. 

Notwithstanding the defects of Mr, Turner’s work—defects 
which we think it necessary to notice, because we fear that they 
may prove injurious to the cause he desires to advocate—we can 
assure our readers that they will find in it an ample fund of in- 
struction and amusement. He has been indefatigable in his re- 
searches into the history of all that relates both to the vegetable 
and animal kingdom; and we know not where else we could 
direct the young student to so rich a fund of valuable information 
on these important and interesting subjects. Wherever Mr. 
Turner is employed in collecting from the stores of other inqui- 
rers, there are few persons who will not reap benefit from his 
well-directed labours. It is only when he ventures alone into the 
field of conjecture that we feel it unsafe to entrust ourselves to 
his guidance, His style also is diffuse and declamatory ; and his 
moral reflections, however excellent in their intention, are, in 
general, so trite and feeble, that they are more apt to excite a 
smile, than to produce conviction in fastidious readers. We 
know nothing which his manner of writing, in this respect, so 
nearly resembles as the elaborate and unmeaning triads and qua- 
ternions which adorn the discourses of that accomplished baronet 
Sir Robert Hazlewood, in the romance of Guy Mannering. But 
we will enable our readers to judge for themselves, by setting be- 
fore them some of his remarks on the female creation, 


** One of the most beautiful, most interesting, and most benevolent 
ideas of the Divine Mind, in his creation of the terrestrial economy, was 
the conception and formation of the female sex. No other production bas 
contributed so much to the improvement and to the happiness of human 
nature. It was the divinest of our Great Author's works on our earth; 
for it was one of the wisest as well as the loveliest of his philanthropic 
inventions, When He declared, as the reason of this particular crea- 
tion, “It is not good that the man should be alone,’ he pronounced a 


truth which every age, and clime, and nation have verified. The poet’s 
dramatic explanation, 


* We had been brutes without you,’ 


is not a Parnassian hyperbole—it is the simple and everlasting truth; 
nat, perhaps, so much to the credit of our sex as our self-love would de- 
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sire; but it is an applicable comment upon our Creator's recorded ob- 
servation, If man had been alone upon earth, geography and history 
unite to assure us, that his populations, if such could then in any other 
mode have originated, would have been little else than the populations 
of fierce and savage, violent and battling brutes. In this state the un- 
civilized tribes of the earth are found to be, even with the society of 
women, where these are undervalued, oppressed, degraded, or despised; 
that is, where they are deprived of that influence which they were 
created to diffuse and possess, and, by its magical enchantment, to 
humanize and meliorate. Respect and love of their wives and females 
may be deemed the great civilizing and advancing principle which has, 
with some others—but very probably more efficaciously than any—con- 
tributed to the unceasing progression of the Saxon, Gothic and German 
nations, who conquered Europe from the Romans, and spread over it the 
populations and kingdoms which now adorn it with a superiority to their 
ancient predecessors which has never retrograded, 

“If mankind had been perpetuated without their milder companions 
—from the pebbles thrown by Deucalion and Pyrrha, or from the teeth 
sown by Cadmus in the earth—a stony and iron [qu. bony] race would 
have been its perpetual inhabitants, There is something in the active 
spirit, and powers, and strength of the manly portion of our common 
species, which loves difficulties, enterprise, exertion, competition, contests, 
labours, struggles, argument, battle, and personal display—which hastens 
to seize its wished objects with precipitation and violence—to fight in- 
stantly to obtain them —to strike down all resistance, and to overwhelm 
all opponents. These qualities and propensities would animate self-love 
and selfishness into continual strife, conflict, civil discord and battle, if 
no softer and kind companions were about such fierce and angry beings, 
to occupy some portion of their thoughts and attentions—to create and 
cherish milder and sweeter feelings—and to provide for them the more 
soothing happiness of a quiet home and a domestic life, where tender- 
ness, sympathy, good humour, smiles, gentleness, benignity and affection 
would diffuse pleasures more grateful than those of irritation and con- 
test, and awaken the sensibilities. that most favour intellectual and moral 
cultivation, and which gradually lead us to its attractive and nobler gra- 
tifications,’-—-pp. 511—5 13. 


This quotation will give our readers a sufficient specimen of 
Mr. Turner’s style of writing and of moralizing. Some persons 
may think the sentiments a little mawkish; others, still more fas- 
tidious, will call it abominable twaddle; whilst some, on the 
other hand, will be delighted to find a gentleman of Mr, Turner’s 
age possessed of such ni tor? sensilivity.* It were to be 
wished, however, that he had endeavoured to express hig senti- 
ments with more simplicity, for we seriously believe, that out of 
the whole range of English literature, it would be difficult to 
select a passage of equal length, so elaborately feeble and so in- 


* A word of Mr. Turner's own coining. 
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sufferably affected. Mr. Turner has acquired some reputation as 
a historical writer, and by the extent of his researches has very 
deservedly earned it; but a style like this is enough to overbalance 
all his other merits; and though it may possibly find its admirers 
in the half-literary coteries of the present day, we fear it will 
effectually prevent him from occupying a permanent place amongst 


those who have bathed their lips in “ the pure well of English 
undefiled,” 


Arr. IV. Fragments of Voyages and Travels. Second Series. 
By Captain Basil Hall, R.N. F.R.S,3 vols. Whittaker. 1832. 


Ir is quite unnecessary that we should here repeat the general 
character of Captain Basil Hall’s manner and execution, which 
we have so recently attempted to pourtray. He is by this time 
an established acquaintance of our readers; and in the volumes 
which we now present to them, they will find httle change in 

uality from those by which he formerly introduced himself. 
‘They must bear in mind, however, for it would be most unjust if 
they were to forget, that the charm of novelty has passed away ; 
and yet more, that in this, his Second Series, the writer has ad- 
vanced many steps in the progress of life; that he is no longer an 
inmate of the cock-pit; that the fervour of extreme youth is 
sobered; and that the tone of his work therefore is, necessarily, 
somewhat more staid than that which characterized the deserip- 
tions of the ardent and experienced Middy. There are passages 
also inthese volumes which are almost exclusively professional; and 
which, in consequence, however highly useful to those by whom 
they will be best understood and appreciated, may not, perhaps, 
be equally attractive to others whose principal search in books 1s 
for amusement, 

We start with Mr. Hall as Second Lieutenant of the Endymion, 
ou shove in the North of Ireland. He has been permitted to 
land with one caution from his Captain,—not to fall m love; and 
although he is so far free from coxcombry as not to blazon his 
petites amourettes, it is pretty clear that the advice was by no 
means superfluous. Another friend dismissed him with a precept 
which he was far more likely to practise—to take especial care if 
he did dispose of his heart to the Trish ladies, never to fall in love 
with less than two of them at once. He was introduced to a 
* delightful party,” among the young and old of which he became 
completely domesticated ; he shared in their “ rides, walks, pic- 
nic dinners, dances, music-parties and suppers,” and as he was 
at that season in not more than his twenty-second year, for the 
sake of the maritime knowledge which we are looking forward to 
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acquire, it is some relief to our eagerness to find him once again 
safe on board. 

Mr, Fall does not escape, however, without encountering some 
touches of Irish Hospitality. His third chapter, “ Tricks upon 
Travellers,” in which he describes how an experienced Amphi- 
tryon not only lulled to rest the suspicions of his at first cautious 
symposiasts, but in the end so far triumphed over them, as himself 
to lead the way to the drawing-room, while they would willingly 
have lingered over another—perhaps nota parting—long cork, is a 
highly finished specimen of dramatic painting; aud the well-bred 
adroitness and dexterity of his refined host is well contrasted 
with the more direct Bacchanalianism of Club Law which follows : 


** Before I set out for Port Rush, the bead-quarters of Fiorin cultiva- 
tion, a merry friend of mine, hearing me ask some questions about corn- 
crops, hay-crops, and such mattérs, begged to know if I should not like 
to be introduced to the Farmers’ Society of their good city; ‘ for 
there,’ said he, you will meet with all the best-informed agriculturists 
of the country.” Of course I gladly accepted his offer, and that of his 
companionship to the Society’s dinner on that very day. As we walked 
to the house, which I think lay about a mile or so beyond the limits of 
the town, I taxed my memory for all the queries which had been put to 
me on the subject of farming, resolving to apply these at the most fitting 
moments, and rejoicing over the famous opportunity I now had of reap- 
ing a grand harvest of information, at a small cost of trouble. 

* On we trudged to a pretty little country inn, which we reached just 
as the dinner was rattling on the table. The party consisted of a dozen 

rsons, or there may have been a dozen and a half—as pleasant men, 
in their way, as could be met with. Before the repast was over, I 
chanced to ask my treacherous friend, next whom I was placed, some 
questions on the subject of turnip husbandry. He heard me out, and 
laughed exceedingly ; but instead of answering, called out to the chair- 
man of the meeting, 

“«T beg to inform you, sir, that the gentleman on my right wishes to 
know whether we in the north of Ireland pull up our turnips, or let 
them remain in the ground, as in East Lothian, for the sheep to eat? 
Now, sir, I take this to be an agricultural question—don’t you ?’ 

** * Certainly it is,” replied the president. 

“© Undoubtedly agricultural!’ cried out the rest of the company ; 
upon which, turning to the waiter, the chairman said, in a chuckling 
and delighted tone, 

“ * Boy! take the glass to Mr. Hall—the strange gentleman there.” 

* Accordingly, a glass, not very much above the ordinary size, was 
handed to me, and straightway filled with whisky-toddy. "This I was 
required by the president to drink off instantly, 

‘¢* On what compulsion? and wherefore?’ I asked, laughing, with 
the glass at my lips. 

*« Oh!’ exclaimed he, ‘on no compulsion at all, my dear sir; for 
this, you must know, is Liberty Hall. Do exactly as you please, only 
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conforming to the laws of the Association; that is to say,’ continued the 
president, grinning, ‘ you will of course see the obvious propriety of 
complying with the fixed rules of the Farmers’ Society, one of the 
strictest of which very properly is, that no one present shall allude to 
the subject of agriculture, much less discourse upon it, as you have 
done, or ask any questions >" 

“There was a national comicality about this queer rule which was of 
course quite unanswerable; so I paid the penalty and drank off the 
punch, without further delay ; for it was admirable in its ingredients, 
and, what is almost as important, admirably concocted. 

* T had no sooner emptied the glass, than 1 was ordered to fill and 
swallow another bumper, as a fine for having used the left hand instead 
of the right; and when | remonstrated against the injustice of fining a 
man for breaking laws of which he had uever before heard the existence, 
the president said, with mock gravity, 

“* Do you really suppose, sir, that such an excuse as not knowing 
the existence of a law against hog-stealing would help you in a court of 
justice, if you were to run off with a pig ? 

“« The reasoning was again unanswerable, so down went the drink. 

“ Good whisky-punch, well made, is certainly, of all the tipples ever 
invented by mortal man, the most insinuating and the most loving, 
because, more than any other, it disposes the tippler to be pleased with 
himself, It brightens his hopes, assuages his sorrows, crumbles down 
his difficulties, softens the hostility of his enemies, and, in fact, inclines 
him, for the time being, to think generously of all mankind, at the tip- 
top of which it naturally and good-naturedly places his own dear self 
with a glass in one hand and a mug in the other, without a wish ungrati- 
fied, and as unsuspicious of evil as if not a single drop of gall, or a sprig 
of wormwood, existed on the face of the earth! | 

“ My merry agricultural friends, who knew all the depths and shal- 
lows off the most delightful of all navigations, that of a punch-bowl, 
were well aware that if they could, by any means, get the unwary 
stranger to pass a certain point of moderation, no additional impulse on 
their part would be required to bring about the grand consummation 
they aimed at, and which they were all the more bent upon, from see- 
ing me a little on my guard. 

“It need scarcely be told that I failed, and that they succeeded in 
making me enter their trap. I have, indeed, only a very confused 
recollection of the whole scene; but I do remember seeing the hands of 
the clock dancing a jig about the hour of twelve, and have some faint 
remembrance of being made to drink at least three times to the glorious 
and immortal memory of King William III,, merely because I could not 
find articulation or memory enough to repeat, without tripping, an im- 
mense long tail to this royal and loyal Orange toast.”—vol. i. pp. 78 


An appointment as Lieutenant under Sir James Hood, at that 
time Commander-in-Chief on the East Indian Station, summoned 
Mr. Hall to an entirely new world; and the first puft of an 
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easterly wind wafted him from Spithead, with the following glow- 
ing paradox in preference of expatriation over return, 


“ Oh the joy! the relief unspeakable! of feeling one’s self fairly 
under weigh, and of seeing the white cliffs of Old England sink fast in 
the north-eastern horizon right to windward! Let the concoctors of 
romances and other imaginary tales say what they please of the joys of 
returning home; give me the happiness of a good departure, and a 
boundless world of untried enjoyments ahead, If a man be out of debt 
and out of love, or only moderately involved in either of these delicate 
predicaments ; if he have youth and health and tolerable prospects, a 
good ship under his foot, a good officer aboye him, and good messmates 
to serve with, why need he wear and tear his feelings about those he 
leaves behind? Or rather, why need he grieve to part from those who 
are better pleased to see him vigorously doing his duty than pag in 
other people’s way at home? Or wherefore should he sigh to leave 
those enjoyments in which he cannot honourably participate till he has 
earned his title to them by hardy service ? 

* On the other hand, who is there so insensible as not to feel the 
deepest apprehension—very often, as I know by sad experience, almost 
devoid of a single drop of pleasure—on returning from a long and 
distant voyage? How can he tell in what condition he will now find 
the friends from whom he parted so long ago, and of whom he may 
perhaps, not have heard a word for many a long season of anxiety? Is 
it not too probable that his busy fancy will conjure up many more 
images of death and sickness, of losses and sorrows, than it can paint 
pictures of health, good fortune, and happiness? And will it ever 
happen, if the interval of absence have been long, that some of these 
gloomy forebodings will not be realized? May it not prove but too 
often the case, that those who, from being the dearest to us, we had 
ingeniously and fondly exempted from the fatal doom, are its first 
victims? Indeed, I have on these occasions been grieved and irritated 
at myself for canvassing beforehand, in my own mind, and in spite of 
every effort to change the current of my thoughts, which of all the 
friends in whom I was interested I could consent to lose with the least 
regret! And when the pile of accumulated letters is first placed in our 
hands after a voyage, with what sickening eagerness do we not turn 


from the superscription to discover the colour of the seal !”—vol. i. pp. 
123—125. 


We shall be forgiven for passing over a Chapter on the Trade 
Winds, (highly valuable in itself, but somewhat too recherché for 
our present light examination) and sundry other matters con- 
nected with the progress of the voyage, and we hasten to the very 
sensible observations on the Sunday discipline on board a ship of 
war. A Captain (says Mr. Hall) nearly always has it in his 
power either to make Sunday a day of rest or of extra trouble to 
his crew; and if he prefers the latter, he opens, as may be sup- 
posed, a weekly renewed source of needless irritation. Some work, 
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it is evident, must be performed, but comparative repose for the 
most part may be obtained by judicious management; and the 
sailor, without being so far fatigued by devotional exercises as * to 
vote the whole concern a bore,” and to send his “ psalm-sing!"& 
Captain to the devil,” may feel the value of the performance © 
Religious duties not a little increased by a tacit association © 
them with an agreeable suspension of labour, In the beau-ide@ 
ofa sea Sunday morning, the decks have been so far scrubbed and 
“ holy-stoned” on Saturday, as to require little more than washing > 
during breakfast the following order is “ sung out,” according 
to the climate and the weather. Between the Tropics it runs, 
« D’ye hear, there! fore and aft! clean for muster at five bells— 
duck frocks and white trowsers.” In colder latitudes it is changed 
to “ blue jacket and trowsers!” and the toilette in rainy or blow- 
ing weather is reduced yet lower, to “ clean shirts and a shave!” 
The latter operation is deemed requisite on ship-hoard twice in 
each week. An extra quarter above the ordinary half hour is 
allowed for Sunday breakfast and “ trimming;” and when the 
forenoon watch is called, the ‘ between decks” are carefully 
cleaned. At half-past ten the drum beats to divisions, the 
muster takes place on deck, the reports are made, and the Captain 
goes round the ship. ‘The galley or kitchen, with its coppers and 
ovens, and the pease-soup iu preparation (some of which is always 
let off for inspection by a twist of the cock of the boiler with the 
end of the cook’s wooden leg,) are carefully examined. The 
hospital is visited, where each invalid separately receives a few 
kind words of comfort and encouragement, and the surgeon is 
warned for the general ear, “ always to send aft at dinner time 
for any thing and every thing he may require for the sick.” 
Then follows a survey of the lower deck, of the births of the 
midshipmen and of the marines, of the cock-pit and the remain- 
ing Inferi, ull after a descent, occupying a full half-hour, the 
Captain emerges again upon quarter-deck, and turning to the 
First Lieutenant, orders him “ to rig the Church.” We must 
presuppose, in the following scene, that the weather is fine. 


‘The carpenters and the watch on deck soon carry aft their benches 
and mess-stools ; but as these are not sufficient to afford accommoda- 
tion for all hands, as many capstan-bars as may be required are like- 
wise brought up and placed athwart the quarter-deck, with their ends 
resting on match-tubs and fire-buckets, or on the carronade slides. 
These seats occupy the whole of the space from the break of the quar- 
ter-deck and the belaying bits round the mainmast, as far as the com- 
panion-hatchway. Chairs from the cabin and gun-room are also placed 
abatt all, for the captain and officers, and on the lee side for the war- 
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rant officers and mids; for, it need scarcely be mentioned that due 
subordination is made to keep its place even in our church. 

“ The pulpit stands amidships, either on the after-gratings, or on the 
deck immediately before the hatchway. In some ships, this part ot the 
nautical church establishment consists of a moveable reading-desk, 
made expressly for the purpose, but brought up from the carpenter's 
store-room only when wanted; sometimes one of the binnacles is used 
for this purpose; and I remember a ship in which the prayer-book was 
regularly laid on a sword-rack, or stand, holding six dozen naked cut- 
lasses. ‘The desk is covered over with a signal-flag, as well as the has- 
sock for the chaplain to kneel upon, which is usually a grape or canister 


shot-box, surmounted by a cheese of great-gun wads, to make it soft.” 
—vol. ii, pp. 45, 46. | 


Rarely (says Captain Hall) is a more attentive, or more 
orderly congregation met with than that which may be found on 
board a man-of-war. ‘The influence of a discreet Captain over 
the minds of his younger officers and midshipmen, is rated very 
highly; not so that which he possesses over the heterogeneous 
mass from which his crew is formed. It is not a little painful to 
remember that the melancholy picture below is sketched by a 
keen observer, ardeutly devoted to his profession, and always 
accustomed to regard even its hardships iu a favourable light. 


“It grieves me heartily to own, that while I speak with so much 
confidence of the good which may be effected on the minds of the mid- 
shipmen, I feel scarcely any thing but despair on turning to the case of 
the sailors. ‘They are such a strange set of beings, generally so entirely 


uneducated, and although, as I have repeatedly mentioned before, by no 


means naturally irreligious, often so totally destitute of any thing de- 
serving the name of principle, or even of any ground-work of habitual 
reflection, upon which alone such a superstructure can be raised, that I 
really cannot venture even to conjecture how people of such very loose 
habits and dissipated minds are to be turned permanently to right 
thinking on this matter. Unfortunately, too, at the end of every three 
or four years, when at length the discipline of a ship has been perfected, 
and the empire of order so fully established that the influence of autho- 
rity might, if ever, be expected to produce something out of these rough 
materials, the crew are not only paid off, but turned absolutely adrift 
into the worst holes and corners, the very sinks of society, where every 
thing good they have been taught, and every thing good they may have 
hoped or wished to learn, is speedily taken from them, and all sorts of 
iniquity poured into their place! In one moment are rudely swept 
away all their habitual veneration for authority, their cheerful unreflect- 
ing dependence on others, together with every nascent feeling of self- 
respect, which during several years had been growing up together, and 
rather inviting than repelling the final and sete, influence of reli- 
gion. ‘Thus the unhappy sailor is suddenly left at the close of his long 
toil in a state of destitution fully worse than at first, In a few days, 
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perhaps hours, after landing, he is pillaged of his money and every rag of 
clothes except the jacket on his back; and after being forced into 
drunkenness and every kind of debauchery and vice, he finds himself 
worn out with disease and intemperance, and becomes literally an out- 
cast from society, amidst the most heartless and profligate of his species, 
helpless, uscless, and hopeless !""—vol. ii. pp. 57—59. 


A specimen of Captain Hall’s Rhetoric concludes his second 
volume. We know not how to class it. From an allusion to 
“ the Lesson of the day,” in its exordium, we were prepared te call 
it a Sermon; certain references to the Spectator inclined us to think 
ita Moral Essay; but the author himself, who certainly knows 
best what he intended, names it “ a Nautical Discourse,” and 
the first of a Series of Professional Lectures.” ‘The subject is 
the Duty of Cheerfulness; and Captain Hall will pardon us if 
we express our preference of his incidental teaching over that 
which is direct. ‘The delightful buoyancy of spirit and manly 
accommodation to circumstances, the firm resolution to be always 
coutented, and to proffer his right hand even if Ill Fortune should 
present her ungainly left, characterizing every personal adventure 
im which Captain Hall is engaged, and forming the burden, if we 
may so call it, of his two volumes, is far more likely to provoke 
imitation than any laboured bundle of Ethical precepts which he 
may draw from his portfolio. 

We turn back a few pages to extract a most graphic account of 
a North-wester off the Cape of Good Hope. Tt is written in the 
true spirit of the best parts of the First Series, and the accumula- 
tion of little incidents, each true to nature, and each preserved in 
admirable keeping and proportion to the others, places the whole 
scene most vividly before the reader’s view. 


“ Nothing is more delightful than the commencement of such a fair 
wind, The sea is then smooth, and the ship seems literally to fly along ; 
the masts and yards bend forwards, as if they would drop over the bows, 
while the studding-sail booms crack and twist, and unless great care be 
taken sometimes break across; but still, so long as the surface of the 
sea is plane, it is astonishing what a vast expanse of canvass may be 
spread to the rising gale. By and by, however, it becomes prudent to 
take in the royals, flying-jib, and top-gallant studding-sails. The 
boatswain takes a look at the gripes and other fastenings of the boats 
and booms ; the carpenter instinctively examines the port-lashings, and 
draws up the pump-boxes to look at the leathers ; while the gunner sees 
that all the breechings and tackles of the guns are well secured before 
the ship begins to roll. The different minor heads of departments, also, 
to use their own phrase, smell the gale coming on, and each in his 
respective walk get things ready to meet it. ‘The captain’s and gun: 
room stewards beg the carpenter's mate to drive down a few more cleats 
and staples, and, having got a cod line or two from the boatswain’s yeo- 
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man, or a hank of marline stuff, they commence double lashing all the 
tables and chairs. The marines’ muskets are more securely packed in 
the arm-chest. ‘The rolling tackles are got ready for the lower yards, 
and the master, accompanied by the gunner’s mate, inspects the lan- 
yards of the lower rigging. All these, and twenty other precautions, 
are taken in a manner so slow and deliberate that they would hardly 
catch the observation of a passenger. It might almost seem as if the 
different parties were afraid to let- out the secret of their own lurking 
apprehension, but yet were resolved not to be caught unprepared. 

“ Of these forerunners of a gale none is more striking than the re- 
peated looks of anxiety which the captain casts to windward, as if his 
glance could penefrate the black sky lowering in the north-west, in 
order to discoyer what was behind, and how long with safety he might 
carry sail. Ever and anon he shifts his look from the wind’s eye and 
rests it on the writhing spars aloft, viewing with much uneasiness the 
stretching canvass all but torn from the yards. Perhaps he takes hold 
of a backstay, or a weather-brace, now as tight as a harp-string, and 
mutters to himself, ‘ Hold on, good rope!’ He then steps below, and 
for the fortieth time reads off the barometer, and with an anxious 
sigh acknowledges to himself that the mercury is falling rapidly. Be- 
fore remounting the ladder he probably takes another look at ‘ Hors- 
burgh’s General Remarks on the Winds and Weather,’ and balf makes 
up his mind to shorten sail before something goes. 

“* On returning to the deck he finds that during the few minutes he 
has been below the breeze has freshened considerably, or, it may be, 
that coming suddenly upon it again he views it differently. At all 
events, he feels the necessity of getting the sails in while he yet can, or 
before ‘ God Almighty takes them in for lim,’ as the sailors say when 
matters have been so long deferred, that not only canvass and yards, but 
even masts, are at times suddenly wrenched out of the ship, and sent in 


one confused mass far off to leeward, whirling in the gale !”—vol. ii. pp. 
IS1—184. 


While the Captain, who has been long baffled by light South- 
eastern airs and calms, is reluctant to lose any portion of the 
“ spanking snuffler” which he thinks his masts can possibly bear, 
his crew are somewhat differently affected. 


“ The men, who are generally well aware of the necessity of shorten- 
ing sail long before the captain has made up his mind to call the hands 
for that purpose, have bly been collected in groups for some time 
in different parts of the upper deck, talking low to one another, and 
looking aloft with a start, every now and then, as the masts or yards 
give an extra crack. ' 


“Well! this is packing on her,’ says one, laying an emphasis on 


the word is. 
“ * Yes!’ replies another ; * and if our skipper don't mind, it will be 


packing off her presently, with av emphasis on the word off. ‘ Right 
well do I know these Cape gales,’ adds an ancient mariner of the South 


Seas ; ‘ they snufflc up im a minutes; and, I’ atiswer for it, the captain 
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will not carry sail so long off Cape Aguilhas when he bas gone round 
that breezy point as often as old Bill has.’ 

‘** At this moment the tardy voice of the commander, long unwilling 
to lose any part of the fair wind, is at length heard giving the reluctant 
order ‘Turn the hands up, shorten sail!’ The ready clatter of feet, and 
the show of mauy beads at all the hatchways, and perhaps the sound ot 
a suppressed laugh amongst the men who have been gossiping and wager- 
ing about the gale, give a sufficient indication that this evolution has 
been expected for some time. 

vale ti hands shorten sail!’ calls out the boatswain, after a louder and 
sharper note than usual from his pipe, winded not half the ordinary 
length of time, though twice as shrilly, for his object is to mark on the 
ears of the people the necessity of unusual expedition and exertion. A 
clever and experienced person filling this important situation will soon 
teach the men to distinguish between the various notes of his call, 
though, to unpractised ears, the sounds might appear unvaried. 

*“* Shorten sail! that’s easier said than done,’ growls forth some 
hard-up old cock, as he steps on the forecastle, and glances his weather- 
wise eye towards the clouds in the black and bleak north-west, and then 
measures the many thousand yards of bonnie Dundee canvass still un- 
furled aloft, and stretched out to catch the wind, tugging and struggling 
to yet free from the masts and yards. 

““* No! not a bit easier said than done,’ unexpectedly observes the 
captain, but quite good-humouredly, having accidentally heard the sea- 
man’s remark, on going forward to the spot where the main-tack is 
almost tearing away the chestree ; ‘ Nota bit easier, provided you, ty 
old fellow, and the young hands about you, will only work as smartly 
and cheerfully as I know you can do when you have a mind, Come, 
my lads, ave you all ready forward ?”—vol. ii. pp. 185—187. 


In the IIId volume we arrive at Bombay, where Captain Hall, 
as might be expected, is thrown at once “ into a high fever of 
wonder and enjoyment.” ‘Truth and fiction, the Oriental [mages 
of Scripture, and the Fairy Visions of the Arabian Nights, 
crowd simultaneously on his remembrance, and all seem to 
have been realized more or less in his fervid Imagination ; or as it 
is far better expressed in his own simple, striking, and energetic 
words : 


* In sailing over the Indian seas, or travelling in those countries by 
land, I not only never met any thing that came amiss, but hardly ever 
met any thing which did not so much exceed in interest what I had 
looked for, that the grand perplexity became, how to record what was 
felt, or in any adequate terms to describe even the simplest facts, which 
struck the eye at every turn in that ‘ wide realm of wild reality.’”— 
vol. iii. pp. 5, 6. 

“ Thave no language competent to give expression to the feelings 
produced by the first contemplation of so strange a spectacle. I was 
startled, amused, deeply interested, and sometimes not a little shocked. 


The novelty of the scene was scarcely diminished by a further inspec- 
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tion; which may appear a contradiction in terms, but is not so in reality. 
The multitude of ideas caused by the first view of such an astonishing 
crowd of new and curious objects, obscures and confuses the observa- 
tion, in a certain sense, and prevents us from distinguishing one 

from another. In like manner, | remember being almost stupified with 
astonishment, when Sir John Herschel first showed me one of the great 
nebulz or clusters of stars in his telescope at Slough. When, however, 
the philosopher unfolded the results of his own observations, and ven- 
tured to separate and distinguish the different orders of nebule and 
double stars, or pointed the instrument to the planet which his illustrious 
father discovered, and made me understand, or tried to make me under- 
stand, the revolutions of its satellites, 1 felt the confusion by which at 
first 1 was distracted gradually subsiding, while the fresh interest of the 
spectacle, strictly speaking, was greatly increased. And sol found it in 
India, especially at that most curious of places, Bombay, where the more 
I saw of the natives, the more there seemed still to discover that was 
new. It would be absurd to pretend that all this pedantic kind of rea- 
soning process took place at the moment, for, in truth, I was too much 
enchanted to speculate much on the causes of the enjoyment. I shall 
never forget, however, the pleasure with which I heard a native, with 
a bowl in his hand, apply to a dealer in corn for some of the grain 
called Sesamé. ‘The word, in strictness, is not the Indian name for this 
seed, though it is used generally in the peninsula of Hindostan, and 
forms one of the ingredients of curry-powder. ‘Til is the native word 
for the plant from which the oil of Sesamé is expressed. I need not say 
how immediately the sound recalled the ‘ Open, Sesamé !’ of the Ara- 
bian Nights; and the whole of the surrounding scene being in strict 
character with that of the tale, I felt as if 1 had been touched with some 


magic wand, and transported into the highest heaven of Eastern inven- 
tion.” —vol. iii. pp. 12—14. 


The following passage is marked by equally good taste and 
feeling : 


** But there is one set of images aud delightful illustrations, meeting 
the eye at every turn in Lndia, which I have never seen any person so 
insensible as not to attend to with unatlected interest. I allude to those 
numerous every-day customs of the East so often mentioned incidentally 
in the Scriptures, and with which our minds have become familiar from 
earliest infancy. We so naturally associate these customs with the sacred 
writings, that we are easily drawn to link the two indissolubly together. 
Belore visiting Eastern countries, we almost fancy that because the 
events related in the Bible, and the characters who acted in them, have 
= away and become matter of history, so also must the customs 

ave disappeared which served as familiar illustrations between man and 
man, or between our Saviour and the human beings whom it was the 
object of his mission to impress with his doctrine. We are apt to be 
startled, therefore, when we find ourselves actually surrounded by scenes 
almost identical with those described in the Bible. Be all this as it 
may, | could never see a Hindoo female sitting by the steps of a well in 
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India, with her arm thrown wearily over the unfilled waterpot, without 
thinking of the beautiful story of the woman of Samaria, the association 
being perhaps helped by the recollection of a well-known Italian picture, 
in which the figures and the scenery are represented quite in the eastern 
style, such as I was now beholding it for the first time. 

«Two women shall be grinding at the mill, the one shall be taken, 
the other left,’ conveys scarcely any meaning to European readers. But 
in India, where we see constantly two female millers, sitting cross- 
legged on the ground, turning by one handle the upper of two small 
stones, we are at once struck with the force of the illustration used to 
explain the uncertainty which should prevail at the destruction of the 
City. It is difficult, on looking at two persons so engaged, to conceive 
a situation in which it would be less easy to remove the one without 
interfering with the other; and this point was admirably enforced by 
reference to a custom with which every listener in those countries must 
have been quite familiar. ‘lhe industry of commentators on the Bible 
has, I observe, long ago discovered the true explanation of this, and 
many other passages apparently obscure, but pregnant with meaning 
when duly investigated. Nevertheless, | aver that a whole quarto of 
commentaries on the above verse could not have impressed my mind 
with a tenth part of the conviction which flashed upon me when I first 
saw two women actually ‘ grinding at the mill’ 
folks, of the cause of my admiration, and as yet ignorant, alas! of the 
sublime lessons, to enforce and explain which their humble task was 
referred to. 

“On the morning after my arrival at Bombay, I got up with the 
first blush of the dawn, and hastily drawing on my clothes, proceeded 
alone greedily in search of adventures. 1 had not gone far before I saw 
a native sleeping on a mat spread in the little verandah extending along 
the front of his house, which was made of basket-work plastered over 
with mud. Ile was wrapped up in a long web of white linen, or cotton 
cloth, called, T think, his cummerbund, or waist-cloth. As soon as the 
first rays of the sun peeped into his rade —s chamber, he ‘ arose, 
took up his bed, and went into his house.’ saw immediately an ex- 
planation of this expression which, with slight variations, occurs fre- 
quently in the Bible, in connexion with several of the most striking and 
impressive of Christ’s miracles, particularly with that of the man sick of 
the palsy. My honest fricud the Hindoo got on his feet, cast the long 
folds of his wrapper over his shoulder, stooped down, and having rolled 
up his mat, which was all the bed he required, he walked into the 
house with it, and then proceeded to the nearest tank to perform his 
morning ablutions. 

‘‘ Lremember mentioning this, amongst many other illustrations of 
the incidents recorded in Scripture, to a worthy old Scotch lady, upon 
whom I expected it to produce the same pleasing and satisfactory effect 
which it had wrought on me. I made, however, a great mistake, for so 
tar from raising myself in her estimation, on the score of correct obser- 
vation, I sunk, I fear irrecoverably, in her good graces, by presuming, 
as she alleged, to interfere with the wonder of the miracle, the essence 
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of which, aecording to her, I discovered to consist, not in the recovery 
of ‘ the man, who was made whole,’ but in his being able to shoulder 


a four-post bed, and carry it off without inconvenience !'’—vol. iii, 
pp: 23—28. 


We have not room for the intensely painful details of a Famine, 
the effects of which Captain Hall witnessed in 1812, 1813, 
and which are introduced by the following startling paragraph. 
“ I considered myself as very fortunate in having arrived in India 
just as a severe Famine was beginning to make itself felt over a 
great part of the North-western portion of Hindostan.” But 
such is the result of constitutional Optimism; and Captain Hall, 
who manifests the deepest and tenderest sympathy for the miseries 
of the natives, did no doubt consider himself “ very fortunate” in 
having seen them. ‘Not a complaint nor gesture of impatience 
arose from the multitudes actually dying of hunger who thronged 
to Bombay; where, by the bounty of the English and of the 
wealthy natives, huge public boilers were erected in the open air, 
from which rice was distributed to the starving applicants, Sitting 
round the fires on which it was cooked, each patiently awaited 
his turn; and although more than an hour frequently elapsed 
before his mess could be apportioned to the famishing individual, 
and the food lay within two or three feet of his grasp, no hand 
was ever raised to seize it prematurely. In like mauner, immense 
piles of rice, heaped up in open spaces of the City, were exposed 
for many weeks together unguarded, and undiminished even by 
pilfering. So strong also, even under these horrors, remained 
the superstitious prejudice respecting Caste, that “ I myself,” 
says Captain Hall, “ repeatedly saw natives actually expiring of 
hunger, who refused food because a doubt existed as to the hands 
through which it had passed.” 

In one instance, Nature indeed prevailed; but the result was 
terrific. Eleven natives of the strictest Caste of Hindis, in an 
attempt to gain Bombay, prompted by irresistible cravings, 
slaughtered a Cow and devoured its flesh raw. ‘They were de- 
tected by the native Chief, through whose Government they were 
passing, and were executed on the spot. ‘The British authorities 
remonstrated ; and care was taken to prevent the repetition of an 
act so cruel and so arbitrary within any territories over which 
they possessed even secondary means of control. 

Lieutenant Hall’s bright visions of promotion were clouded soon 
after his arrival on the East Indian Station, by the painful disco- 
very, that, notwithstanding numerous promises and assurances to 
the contrary, his name had not been inscribed in that indispensable 
schedule of Patronage, the Admiralty List, transmitted to the 
Commander. Sir Samuel Hood imparted the disappointment with 
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genuine tenderness and delicacy; and the young officer, although 
at first as much overwhelmed by the unexpected announcement 
as if * the Admiral had fired one of the flag-ship’s 32 pounders 
double-shotted down his throat,” speedily recovered his wonted 
elasticity, under the excitement produced by hunting a white- 
ant’s nest. Sir Samuel Hood had telegraphed that Mr. Hall was 
to be sent on shore with a crow-bar, two pick-axes, and two 
spades; he had pressed his young friend’s hand with the one 
remaining to himself (his right arm had been shot away in action) 
with more than usual warmth, before communicating the bitter 
intelligence which was to sweep away his confident hopes; aud 
after a pause, again touching him gently on the shoulder, he 
added, in a cheerful tone, “ Never mind the mishap, Master Hall, 
every thing will come right in time; and if you only resolve to 
take it in the proper and manly temper, it may even prove all the 
better that this happened. Nothing is without a remedy in this 
world; and I'll do what I can to make good this maxim in your 
case: in the meantime, however, come along, and help me to 
rout out these rascally white ants. Off coat, however, if you 
please, for we shall have a tough job of it.” This advice was less 
sententious, but quite as much to the purpose as that of the 
enchanted Durandarte, “ Paciencia y barajar ;” and Lieutenant 
Hall, profiting by it to the utmost, seized the spade and crow-bar, 
and gallantly stormed the Citadel of the Queen Ant. 

An Alligator-hunt, and a pic-nic party which ate, drank aud 
slept, for several days and nights in the Cave of Elephanta, 
form Captain Hall’s other chief adventures while in India. It 
was a lucky thought which prompted bim to send for the fire-en- 
gine of his frigate, and to ply it for a couple of hours on the well- 
washed face of Shiva: but what is to be said to the ‘ scrubbing 
with hard brushes,’ which the God afterwards underwent! Dui 
boni !—a hard brush in contact with the Theseus of the Parthenon! 
But Captain Hall records the expedient with triumphant self- 
complacency ; and, we doubt not, with similar glee would scower 
the inp ‘Table or scrape an Otho. Be this as it may, we like 
him so well in Aimse/f, that we should be better pleased with the 
concluding moiety of his Llld volume, if it possessed more indi- 
viduality; and we trust that, whenever we meet again, he will 
diligently bear in mind, that he is never so agreeable and so in- 
structive as when he stands forth most prominently as the hero of 
his own very pleasing and intelligent narrative. 
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Art. V.—An Account of the most Important Public Records of 
Great Britain, and the Publications of the Record Commis- 
sioners ; together with other Miscellaneous, Historical, and An- 
tiquarian Information, Compiled from various printed Books 
and Manuscripts. By C. P, Cooper, Esq. 2 vols. London: 
Baldwin and Cradock. 1832. 


Ir it were not for the pitiless pelting of declamation, which we 
should inevitably bring down upon our heads by venturing on the 
avowal, we are by no means sure that we should not rank the 
Khalif Omar among the benefactors of Mankind. Despair, it is 
said, is one of the first sentiments which occupies the heart of an 
ambitious tyro in Letters when he surveys the boundless contents 
of the Bodleian or the Vatican: but if the span of a single life 
be incommensurate with the toil demanded for close acquaint- 
ance with even those comparatively puny collections, what would 
be all Time, from Creation till Doomsday, to any one whose zeal 
prompted him to lick up all that Physic of the Soul which was 
once deposited in the Library of Alexandria? ‘ Vain man would 
be wise, though he be born like a wild-ass’s colt !” 

A question also may be fairly raised as to the real value of our 
loss. Of the lamented fuel which Abulpharagius would per- 
suade us fed the stoves of 4000 baths during a period of six 
months, how much was there worth preserving for other and 
better purposes? Have we to bewail the suppression of any im- 
portant Truth, the retardation of any useful discovery, the blight- 
ing of any precious fruit of Genius, by the fanaticism of the 
Arabian Conqueror? or is it not more probable that the tears of 
History, Poetry, and Philosophy, have been shed idly and with- 
out cause? If indeed a judgment may be correctly formed from 
the occasional glimpses which the uninitiated sometimes obtain 
into modern repositories of emeritus paper and parchment, very 
little is ever forgotten which is at all worthy of being kept in 
remembrance. Curiosity may expatiate without end, and Imagi- 
nation may revel without controul on Ghosts and Phantoms of 
the deperdita;—many a pointed sentence and ambitious paragraph 
may sigh over the irreparable wreck which Learning has sus- 
tained from the ravages, whether of Age or of Barbarism ;—yet, 
in spite of glowing periods and glittering apostrophes, of the im- 
putation of lack of taste and of more than Vandal insensibility, 
we are inclined to believe, in all sobriety, that, for the most part, 
whenever a contest is maintained between Time on the one hand, 
and ‘Thomas Hearne and Co. on the other, the former will not 
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only command success, but he will be pretty sure also to de- 
serve it. 

Whatever may be the general value of this opinion, it assuredly 
receives very strong confirmation from the volumes before us, 
which have called out its present expression. ‘They are a com- 
pilation from a great variety of sources, put together by an 
Antiquary, apparently well-skilled, certainly most ardent in his 
favourite pursuit; and they contain an account, derived from 
printed documents and manuscript collections, of the most im- 
portant Records preserved in Great Britain, Several of these, no 
doubt, are beyond all price; and we are as profoundly impressed 
with a due feeling of their altogether inestimable value as the 
veriest Magliabecchi of the day; but it is equally plain, we 
think—and our conviction arises mainly from Mr. Cooper's evi- 
dence, notwithstanding the surprise which such a declaration may 
excite in him—that by far the greater portion may be safely 
allowed to slumber, b/attarum et tinearum epule, in the dirt, dust 
and damp which are usually reputed their natural adjuncts, We 
would not, with Hugh Peters, sign the warrant for their delivery 
to the secular arm as ‘ monuments of tyranny;” nay farther, we 
should rejoice if any pains-taking gentlemen would examine, 
arrange, and catalogue them; if a Committee, not composed of 
those searchers, would determine whether any, and which of them, 
possessed sufficient general interest to demand publication. Such 
a process would not only rescue from the hazard of destruction 
whatever might be worthy of preservation, but yet more it would 
effectually dispel a prevalent delusion, that there is much which 
= to be preserved. 

n offering to our readers some notice of the contents of Mr. 
Cooper’s volumes, it will be unnecessary to refer to its original 
owners that which he has borrowed from others. Whatever he 
cites from ‘ MS. Collections,” which we suppose to be his own 
peculiar property, we shall carefully appropriate to its rightful 
master. 

Bishop Nicholson has stated, that the Public Records of Eng- 
land excel in age, beauty, correctness, and authority, all other 
European Archives. With the exception of the Golden Bull, 
which bears the date of 1356, no Constitution is preserved in the 
Code des Reces de ! Empire more ancient than the middle of the 
XVth Century. The Emperors indeed and the Kings of France 
bore about with them the National Records as part of their tra- 
velling and military equipage; and the custom was not laid aside 
by the latter Princes, till, in a rencontre between our Richard I. 
and Philippe Auguste at Freteval, between Chateaudun and 
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Vendéme, the rear-guard of the French army was defeated, and 
the archives of the kingdom were captured, together with the rest 
of the Royal baggage. “ Etrange coutume,” as Henault is well 
justified in exclaiming, “ de nos Rois de porter alors a la guerre 
les titres les plus précieux de leur Couronne!” Mezeray contents 
himself by remarking, that the Grand Signor does the same; and 
Mr. Cooper incorrectly traces the custom to the Roman Cesars, 
“who,” he says, “‘ were attended in their wars and in their jour- 
neys by the Scrinia Viatoria, transported their records with their 
Courts, and the consequence was that they were frequently lost 
and dispersed.”—vol. i. p. 2. For this statement, which we think 
altogether mistaken, Budeus (whom Mr. Cooper strangely calls 
Buddeus) is cited as an authority in his Notes on the Pandects, 
P. 162. Budeus certainly there distinguishes between Scrinia 

iatoria and Scrinia Stataria. But in what manner? not by 
any means as if they were travelling Record Offices:—“ Altera 
sunt Scrinia Viatoria, gue in Comitatu Principali circumferuntur, 
in quibus libelli supplices Principia postulantibus porrecti con- 
duntur quoad subscribantur ; id est, quoad Principi vacet libellis 
et postulantibus operam dare, libellisque responsitare.”—p, 163. 
The Scrinia Stataria were the permanent State Paper Offices, 
and we very much doubt whether the Imperial Archives were 
ever removed from them. We also believe that the Scrinia Via- 
toria—if any such phrase be recognized, as we believe it is not, 
by any Roman writer—were, as Budeus has stated, nothing 
more than the cabinets in which the Emperors and their Generals 
deposited their private papers, and the Petitions and other public 
documents which they might receive during their progresses and 
campaigns. ‘Thus we read in Pliny, (vii. 26,) that Julius Casar, 
captis apud Pharsaliam Pompeii Magni Scriniis epistolarum,— 
with far nobler feeling than that exhibited by the low-bred, 
crop-eared Robbers, after a similar booty at Naseby,—burned 
all their contents unread. So also Alexander Severus is said, by 
his Biographer Lampridius, to have employed his afternoons in 
the perusal and signature of papers, fig “eg cuncta Librariis 
-et tts qui Scrinium gerebant.—(p. 31.) No one can pretend that 
Scrimum here means anything more than the Blue-leather de- 
spatch-box which is forwarded from Downing Street to Windsor; 
and the papers to which Alexander listened and affixed his name 
were the current ordinances of the day, not the ancient Archives 
of the State. We do not remember any instance in Roman His- 
tory in which the Emperors composed themselves to an afternoon 
nap by an opiate similar to that which was used by King Abas- 
uerus: “ On that night could not the King sleep, who com- 
manded to bring the Book of the records of the Chronicles, and 
they were read before the King.” 
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But to return from this digression. With the exception of 
certain interruptions in the troublous reigns of Stephen and of 
John, we possess, as Mr. Cooper informs us, authentic Instru- 
ments from the time of the Conquest, and Parliamentary Records 
and proceedings from a date but little subsequent to it. Of the 
little use which popular writers of History have made of these 
documents,—and no writers ought to have had so constant recourse 
to them,—Mr. Cooper adduces a striking proof. Out of fifteen 
Historians who mention the Domesday Book, four assign the 
date to 1083, one to 1084, seven to 1086, and two to 1087. We 
may add, that if any of these indolent conjecturers, or adopters of 
second-hand authority, would have taken the trouble of referring 
to a memorial of the completion of the Survey, at the end of the 
second volume of the original MS. in the Chapter House at 
Westminster, they would have seen distinctly that it was finished 
in 1086. ‘The assertion is confirmed by much internal evidence 
in the body itself of the Record. | 

Public attention was very little drawn to our National Re- 
cords till the appearance of the Selection of State Papers edited 
by Rymer, in the time of Queen Anne, at the advice of Harle 
and Lord Halifax, and under the sanction of Royal Authority. 
In 1751, after the fire in the Cottontan Library, an elaborate 
Report was drawn up by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the state of the various repositories of the Public Re- 
cords; but it is to the Commission appointed by George LIT, in 

1800, and subsequently renewed, that we are indebted for the 
fullest and most important information concerning them. 

The Collection of MSS. named Cotlonian, from its founder, 
was formed in the time of James I. by Sir Robert Cotton, a 
gentleman of ancient family, of Conington in Huntingdonshire. 
Addicted to the tranquil pursuits of Antiquities and Literature, 
that excellent and amiable man was nevertheless unable to escape 
suspicion of political mtrigue; and on one occasion, in 1615, he 
was peremptorily excluded, by an Order of the Privy Council, 
from his own Library, which was carefully locked up as contain- 
ing papers of too great importance to be submitted to general 
inspection. ‘This most cruel and iniquitous exercise of arbitrary 
power was repeated, in 1629, when a MS. Tract, calculated to 
bring the Sovereign into disrepute, was traced to an original copy 
in Sir R. Cotton’s possession. ‘The offensive paper had been 
written several years before, in a somewhat different form, by 
Robert Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. Sir Robert Cotton 
Was ignorant that it was on his shelves; and the copy which had 
crept abroad was obtained by the surreptitious transcription of 
his Librarian, ‘This second debarment from his treasures broke 
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the old man’s heart, and shortly before his death, which occurred 
in 1631, he signified to the Privy Council “ that their so long 
detaining his books from him, without rendering any reason for 
the same, had been the cause of his mortal malady.” ‘The seques- 
tration was continued during a part of the life of his son and suc- 
cessor; and in that of his grandson, Sir John Cotton, the Cata- 
logue of the Collection was first compiled and printed. The 
Books, it seems, were deposited in fourteen Presses, surmounted 
with Busts of the twelve Cwsars and of Cleopatra and Faustina ; 
and these Press-marks, having been retained, form the references 
to the present day. In 1700 Sir John Cotton signified his wil- 
lingness, in pursuance of the intentions of his Father and Grand- 
father, that the Library then preserved in a House called Cotton 
House, in the neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster, should be kept and preserved for public use and 
advantage; and an Act of Parliament accordingly passed, in the 
Preamble of which the Collection is said to be “ of great use and 
service for the knowledge and preservation of our Constitution in 
Church and State, and generally esteemed the best of its kind 
now anywhere extant.” On the death of Sir Joln, the House 
and Library were vested in Trustees. The House was in ill con- 
dition; and, probably with the intention of erecting a new man- 
sion on the old site, the Books were removed, in 1712, to Essex 
House in Essex Street in the Strand. Had the projected build- 
ing been a Gaol, a Barrack, or an Office connected with the pay- 
ment of Revenue, it would have been rapidly completed; but 
English Governments have ever been snail-paced in the construc- 
tion of National Galleries, Libraries and Museums. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to learn, that in 1730 the Collection again 
migrated to Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, where it was de- 
osited in an old House purchased from Lord Ashburnham. 
eam in the following year, it suffered greatly, and was nearly 
altogether destroyed, by an accidental fire; yet even that warning 
was insufficient to obtain a permanent provision for the safety of 
these treasures, and they were conveyed in their half-roasted state 
to a temporary residence in the Dormitory of the Westminster 
King’s Scholars. On the establishment of the British Museum 
they were once again removed to another old House; and it was 
not until our own time that they obtained a fit repository in a part 
of those magnificent buildings now in progress—still too tardy 
progress—for the reception of our National Collections. 

The Cottonian Library, consisting originally of 938 volumes, 
was reduced by the Fire to 861, of which, when brought to the 
Museum, 105 were no more than damaged bundles: 51 of these 
have been in great measure restored, “ the remaining 61,” says 
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the Preface to the excellent Catalogue drawn up by Mr. Planta, 
(as cited by Mr. Cooper,) were found irretrievable. We are ata 
loss how to explain this remarkable deviation from ordinary Arith- 
metic. 

The Harleian Collection of MSS. was commenced towards 
the latter end of the XVIIth Century by Mr. Speaker Harley, 
afterwards Earl of Oxford and Lord High Treasurer; and three 
years before his death amounted to nearly 6000 books, 14,000 
original Charters, and 500 Rolls. No cost nor trouble was 
spared by him in his researches both at home and abroad; and 
the singularly exact knowledge which he possessed of the locale 
and description of such documents as he wished to procure, as 
well as the ardour with which he pursued their attainment, may 
be sufficiently learned from the following Letter of Instructions to 
one of his Agents. | 


“ Mr. Andrew Hay, 

“ You being upon your departure towards France and Italy, by my 
noble lord's order, I give you this commission; not now expecting that 
you can execute every part of it in this journey, but yet hoping that you 
will dispatch those articles which are of the greatest importance, and 
put the others into a proper posture, against the time of your next re- 
turn thither. 

“ In Paris, Father Bernard Montfaucon has some Coptic, Syriac, and 
other Manuscripts worth the buying. Among them is an old leaf of the 
Greek Septuagint, written in uncial or capital letters—Buy these, and 
the leaden book he gave to Cardinal Bouillon, if he can procure it for 
you, or direct you to it. 

“* In the archives of the Cistertian monastery of Clervaulx (or Clara- 
valle), I am told there are some original Letters, or Epistles, written b 
the hand of St. Hierome upon phyla, or bark.—One or more of these 
will be acceptable, if not too outrageously valued. 

“The Duke of Savoy has many Greek MSS., as also the Egyptian 
Board, or Table of Isis, adorned with hieroglyphics; being that which 
have been explained by Pignorius, Kircherus, &c.—Let me have some 
account of these. 

« At Venice, buy a sett of the Greek Liturgical Books printed there; 
I mean a sett all of the first edition, if they may be had: if not, let us 
have the other. Buy also Thommassini Bibliotheca Veneta, in quarto. 
Get a catalogue of Mr. Smith’s MSS. there, and inquire how matters 
go about Giustiniani’s Greek MSS, In the bookseller's shops, &c. you 
may frequently pick up Greek MSS. which the Greeks bring from the 
Morea, and other parts of the Levant, 

“« Remember to get the fragments of Greek MSS. you left with the 
bookseller, who bought Maffeo’s library. 

“ The family of Moscardi, at Verona, have many valuable antiquities ; 
and among the rest, four Instruments of the Emperor Thedosius, junior, 
(now imperfect) written upon phylira.— These must be bought, and es- 
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pecial care taken of them. The first begins,—dem relectis. The second 
—ius vir in Ast. The third ius vir in.—The fourth—ni Siciliensis. 

“« At Florence, the Dominicans, or Franciscans, have a large collec- 
tion of Greek MSS.—You may see them, and get a catalogue of them, 
if you can. Buy Ernstius, or some other catalogue of the Grand Duke’s 
MSS. 

“ At Milan, in the Ambrosian Library, is a very ancient Catullus; 

art of Josephus in Latin, written upon bark. A Samaritan Pentateuch 
in octavo; part of the Syriac Bible, in the ancient, or Estrangele charac- 
ters; divers Greek MSS. in capital letters, being parts of the Bible; 
with other books of great antiquity, both Greek and Latin.—You may 
look upon them and send me some account. 

“ At Monza (about ten miles from Milan) is an imperfect Antipho- 


narium Gregorii I. Papa. It is all written upon purple coloured parch- — 


ment, with capital letters of Gold—Buy this if you can. 


“ The family of Septata, at Milan, have a Latin writing upon bark, 


Buy this, if it will be parted with, 

“ In the archives of the Church of Ravenna, are divers instruments 
written upon bark.— You may see them. . 

“* At Rome, the Greek Monks of St. Basil have very many old Greek 
MSS, written in capitals, particularly a book of the rv Gospels, and 
some pieces of St. Gregory Nazianzen upon St. Paul’s Epistles.—Buy 
as many as you can, for I hear they are poor, and therefore they may 
sell the cheaper. They have likewise a Greek Charter of Roger, King 
of Sicily, in five pieces, together with some other Instruments in Greek, 
written upon bark or vellum.—Buy these also, if you can. 

« The Fathers of the Oratory at Rome (Monasterium Vallicellanum) 
have many very ancient MSS. both Greek and Latin.—See them at 
least, even supposing that they will not sell. , 

‘« In the Cathedral Library at Pisa are many ancient MSS,—Let me 
have some account of these also. 

“ The monks of Bovio (in Monasterio Bobiensi, near, if not in Pavia) 
have many very ancient MSS. and among the rest a Book of the Gos- 

Is in Latin, wherein St. Luke is written Lucanus. They have many 
old deeds in their archives.—Buy what you can. 

“* At Cava (about a day's journey from Naples) is a Benedictine mo- 
nastery. In the archives, or treasury, is a Greek Deed of Roger, king 
of Sicily, with his golden seal ndant.—Buy this, if you can. In 
the library are some old MSS.—See them at least, if you cannot buy. 

“* At Naples, in the library of the Augustin friars,of St. John de Car- 
bonara, is a Greek MS. of the Gospels (or of Homilies upon the Gos- 
pels) all written in capitals with letters of gold, upon purple parchmeut. 
—This must be bought. There is also a Dioscorides in Greek capitals; 
being a large book with figures of the plants, &c.—This must also be 
bought. There is also a good number of other ancient MSS. both 
Greek and Latin, among the latter is an Hieronimus de Scriptoribus Ec- 
clesiasticis in Saxon Letters; and the Gospels in Latin, where St. Luke 
is called Lucanus.—Buy of these what you can. . 

“ If the Greek Manuscripts of the Monastery of St. Savior, near 
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Messina in Sicily, or any of them, do remain there yet, or in that 
neighbourhood, as it is probable they may, notwithstanding the late 
wars, they will doubtless come exceeding cheap,—You will inquire, 
however, how this matter stands. 

“ Pray, sir, all along in your journey, endeavour to secure what 
Greek MSS. and Latin Classical MSS. you can, provided they come at 
reasonable prices; and let me be favoured with an account of your pro- 
ceedings as often as may be convenient."’—vol. i. pp, 53. 55. 


This Collection, increased by the son of the first Lord Oxford, 
amounted at his death in 1741 to upwards of 10,000 volumes 
and above 40,000 separate Records, A Catalogue Raisonnée, 
extending so far as No. 2407, and drawn up in the founder’s 
lifetime, occupied the compiler Mr. Humphrey Wanley eighteen 
years, It was afterwards imperfectly continued so far as No. 
5709, and this latter portion was revised and augmented chiefly 
by the late Archdeacon Nares, when Under Librarian of the MS. 
department in the British Museum. Mr. Hartwell Horne added 
a most useful Index of Persons, Places and Matters. 

The Lansdowne MSS. were purchased by a vote of Parliament 
in 1807 from the representatives of the then recently deceased Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne for the sum of £4,925. Exclusively of Rolls 
and Charters this Collection contains 1245 volumes, Of these 
122, known as the Burghley Papers, consist of State Papers and 
Miscellaneous Correspondence during the reign of Elizabeth ; 
among which is Lord Burghley’s private memorandum book. 
They were once owned by Strype, who made copious use of them, 
Fifty volumes comprise Papers and Correspondence of Sir Julius 
Cwsar, Judge of the Admiralty to Elizabeth, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Master of the Rolls to James I. and Charles I. 
The Papers of White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, extend 
to 107 volumes, chiefly relating to English Ecclesiastical History. 
The Burghley Papers have been catalogued by Mr. Douce; the 
Cwsar, Kennett and Miscellaneous volumes by Mr. Ellis. 

The History of the Statutes of the Realm, and their several 
Editions, will not permit abridgment. Domesday Book, not an 
exact fac-simile of the original, for the latter so perpetually 
varies in shape and size that to attempt to cast types for the 
whole was found impracticable; but executed in types imitating 
the fairest letter selected from different portions of the MS., oc- 
cupied ten years in its passage through the Press; and the types 
perished in the fire which destroyed Mr. Nichols’s Printing 
Office in 1808. In the account of the Abbreviatio Placitorum ; 
the Rolls of the Curia Regis; the Exchequer Books called Testa 
de Neville; the Hundred Rolls and Rolls of Quo Warranto ; 
the None Rolls, which ascertained for Edward IIT. the value of 
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the ninth sheaf, fleece and lamb, in each Parish of the Kingdom, 
granted to him as a temporary aid in his French wars; and of 
various other Miscellaneous Rolls, the general reader will find 
little to interest him; and for the most part they appear to fall 
under the class which scarcely need resuscitation. ‘The curators 
of some of them probably entertain a similar opinion, which, how- 
ever, we need not say, is strongly opposed to that of Mr, Cooper. 


“ The Pipe Rolls, formerly kept in wainscot presses in the old Ex- 
chequer, at Wasathasten. were, about the year 1800, removed to the 
vaults under the eastern wing of Somerset House. Of this repository, 
the author of an unpublished tract has given the following description— 
a description which, deplorable as it is, the compiler regrets to state is 
in no respect exaggerated, 

‘¢ « The situation in which the Records of this Repository and of the 
Pipe are preserved is one, of all others, the least suited for their preser- 
vation, and the best calculated for their decay and destruction; being 
kept in damp vaults under the eastern wing of Somerset House. ‘These 
vaults were originally deemed by Government too damp, dark, and im- 
proper for their reception; in consequence whereof, air and fire-flues 
were introduced under the floor and round the walls, for the purpose of 
keeping the Records dry, aud preventing the damp from the ground, 
Instead of remedying the evil, I can say, from long experience, that the 
situation has become still more objectionable, the Records being alter- 
nately damp and dry ; damp when the flues are unlighted, and dry again 
when air is admitted and the fires lighted. Further than this, the 
rooms are so dark, (especially since the erection of the King’s College,) 
it is impossible to read a Record, or even its label; the cold is also so 
great, that in winter or summer no person could remain therein half an 
hour, without the risk of losing his life.’ 

** His Majesty's Government, by the desire of the present Commis- 
sioners on the Public Records, has lately given orders for the removal of 
these invaluable Records to a place better adapted to their preservation, 
and where they may be consulted without inconvenience. When this 
measure shall be accomplished, steps will be taken for the examination 
of these Rolls by competent persons, and it is probable the most impor- 
tant portion will be transcribed, and printed, aud our national history 
protected from the irreparable injury it would sustain, in case of their 
destruction by time or by accident.”’—vol. i. p. 317. 


The Valor Ecclesiasticus, commonly known as The King’s 
Books, is the true annual value of all Rectories and Vicarages 
under tare jurisdiction at the time of the Survey, z. e. 26th 
Henry VIII. A.D. 1534. It is the Register by which the First 
Fruits and Tenths are still regulated. ‘The original Record is 
deposited in the First Fruits Office, an obscure nook in the 
Temple, from which it ought to be removed without delay. It 


has been edited by Mr. Caley, under the direction of the Public 
Record Commissioners, 
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‘The publication occupied five volumes, and if Lord Colches- 
ter’s original design were completed, a sixth, more useful than any 
of its predecessors, would be added, containing a General Lutro- 
duction, Map and Index. 

The difficulties which an Antiquary must sometimes expect to 
encounter in his chase, are vividly pourtrayed in an extract which 
we shall give below from the Dedication of that “ great paper- i 
worm” Prynne to his Brevia Parliamentaria Rediviva, It is 
addressed to Charles II. and gives an account of the writer's 
proceedings in sorting certain Writs and Returns. 

‘““ No sooner received I your Royal Patent (passed without fees) for 
the custody of your ancient Records in your Tower of London, even in 
the middest of my parliamentary and disbanding services, then monopo- 
lizing all my time, but I designed and endeavoured the rescue of the 
greatest part of them from that desolation, corruption and confusion, in 
which (thorough the negligence, nescience, or sloathfullnesse of their 
former keepers) they had. for many years by past layen buried together 
in one confused chaos, under corroding and putrifying cobwebs, dust, 
and filth, in the darkest corner in Cesar's Chappel in the white Tower, 
as mere useless reliques, not worthy to be calendared, or brought down 
thence into the Office amongst other Records of use. In order there- 
unto, I imployed some souldiers and women to remove and cleanse 


them from their filthynesse; who, soon growing weary of this noysome ; 
work, left them almost as foul, dusty, and nasty as they found them. ; 
Whereupon, immediately after the Parliaments adjournment, I and my ; 


clerk (in August and September last) spent many whole dayes in clean- 
sing and sorting them into distinct confused heaps, in order to their 
future reducement into method, the old clerks of the office being un- 
willing to touch them for fear of fouling their fingers, spoyling their 
cloathes, and endangering their eye-sight and healths, by their cankerous 
dust and evil sent. In raking up this dung-heap (according to my ex- 
pectation) [ found many rare, ancient, precious pearls and golden Re- 
CORES all which require Briarius his hundred hands, Argus 
his hundred eyes, and Nestor’s centuries of years, to marshall them in . 
distinct files, and make exact alphabetical tables of the several things, ae 
names, and places comprised in them, wherein most treasuries of Re- 
cords are very defective, which oft causeth your subjects to make long 
truitlesse searches, and to depart with a Non est inventus of what they 
sought for.” —vol. ii. pp. 35, 36. 

Whether all this great toil, “ which for some months space in- 
grossed most of the hours allotted to his repastes, natural rest and 
refreshment every night,” was adequately repaid by its fruits, may 
fairly be questioned. Much curious matter might doubtless be 
expressed trom his Work; but high-priced as it 1s, few probably 4 
are now acquainted with its contents. In his Preface he has is 
given four considerations to prove the utility of his labours; his F 
** extraordinary lucubrations,” as he terms them, which he trusts ® 
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will be “ beneficial to the Public, or delightfull, usefull recrea- 
tion to any lovers of revived Antiquities.” We subjoin the eight 
arguments which he adduces in the Body of his Work, to show 
that it “ demerits veneration.” 


“ 1, In point of history, by discovering, recording to the present age 
and posterity, who were the most eminent, popular, tent, discreet, 
and able Knights, Esquires, and Gentlemen, in every Shire, fittest to 
serve their country in Parliament in former ages; who were the wisest 
members of the Commons House in most of our antient Parliaments ; 
the chief promoters of any good laws, Petitions made, or answered, in 
them for the people’s good; this being the first and only catalogue of 
our antient Knights of Shires yet collected, or published, to the world, 


2. In relation to heraldry, by informing all who were the most honour- 


able, noble, wealthy, antient Knights, Esquires, Gentlemen, and Fami- 
lies, in every County of the Realm; and what honourable persons, 
Knights, Esquires, and Gentlemen have inherited, not only their an- 
cestor’s lands, estates, and honors, but their wisedom, vertues, countrie’s 
affections, and Publick Parliamentary trusts, and who have degenerated 
from them. 3. It may and should excite the surviving heirs, and pos- 
terities of these ancient Knights of Shires, to imitate if not emulate 
their ancestors vertues, and to furnish themselves with all such orna- 
ments, abilities of learning, art, experience, as may enable them to serve 
their King and Country in the highest Court and Counsell of Parliament, 
as Knights, or Burgesses, upon all occasions, and endear them to the 
counties wherein they live. 4. It may sufficiently minde the greatest, 
richest, wisest, and ancientist Lords, Knights, Citizens, and Members 
of Parliament, that they are all mortal, and shall ere long return to their 
dust, if not buried in oblivion, as well as all these their predecessors, 
who are long since rotted in their tombes, and quite forgotten like dead 
men out of minde. 5. It may instruct all ambitious, covetous persons 
worldly-wise, honourable, wealthy, potent, soever, that not only them- 
selves but their very names, families, and posterities, are all subject to 
mortality, because not only the persons, but houses, issues, yea the very 
names of sundry of the forcited Knights of Shires, though famous in 
their generations, are long since totally extinguished and forgotten, 
when as others of them yet survive, and retain their antient honor, 
splendor, love, and popularity in their Countryes, or in some other 
Countries to which they have been transplanted... ... . 7. It should 
also excite our whole English nation to blesse God for preserving our 
Parliaments, and a perpetual succession of wise, discreet, honourable, 
potent persons and patriots of their Country from age to age, to serve 
not only as Peers, but Knights, Citizens, Burgesses, in all successive 
Parliaments, to defend, preserve, the just rights and prerogatives of our 
Kings and Kingdoms, enact good laws, redresse all publique grievances, 
protect the antient rights, franchises, liberties, properties of the subject 
against all injurious violations, and bring the greatest delinquents to 
condign punishments, when above the reach of any other inferior ju- 


dicatortes. 8. It fully verifieth that observation of Solomon, Eccles, i, 4. 
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One generation (of Parliament members as well as other persons) passeth 
away and another generation cometh ; which should instruct all Parlia- 
liament members,” &c. &c.—Brevia Parliamentaria Redwviva, 138—1\4). 
Respecting the publication of the Parliamentary Writs there 
appears to have been a great deal of jealousy and petty squabbling. 
Antiquaries, indeed, so far as our observation reaches, are a race 
to which proverbial irritability attaches with far greater justice 
than to Poets; and like Spiders they lurk in the dark, and spin 
their webs for the demolition of such of their own species as 
chance to become entangled in them, But we escape as quickly 
as possible from the venom of these controversies, and hasten on 
to a short notice of the Fwdera. 
Fourteen volumes of that truly great Publication, which, if 
executed with judgment, would throw more light upon Modern 
History than any other Work which has issued from the Press 
since the invention of Printing, appeared in the lifetime of Rymer 
the original Editor. ‘The fifteenth and sixteenth, which were 
fully prepared before his death, were published after it by his 
assistant Robert Sanderson, who added a seventeenth volume of 
Indices, and subsequently three others of fresh Papers. ‘The 
whole tweuty volumes have been termed by Mr. Nicolas not un- 
aptly, although with some strength of expression, “* The Bible of 
Antiquaries ;” and uo one dare venture into the labyrinth of Me- 
diwval History without largely borrowing their aid and guidance. 
We need not pause upon the very few and imperfect attempts 
which preceded Rymer’s Work. A second edition of that entire 
Work, with numerous emendations, was published by ‘Tonson; 
aud the emendations also were printed separately for the use of 
the Purchasers of the former edition. Numerous as they were, 
for they occupied 57 folio pages of double columns, they are said 
not to have corrected one-fourth part of the existing errors; many 
of the corrections are unimportant; most of them concern typo- 
graphical mistakes; and there is internal evidence that either the 
asserted collation with the originals 1s false, or that the collation 
was most carelessly executed. A third Edition, more elegant, 
convenient, and valuable than either of the former, reduced to 
ten volumes, notwithstanding it contained certain additions, was 
printed at the Hague in 1788. So prized had been Rymer’s 
Work, that before the appearance of the second Edition, a set of 
the seventeen volumes has been known to bring 100 guineas; the 
second Edition itself was soon out of print; and when the Re- 
cord Commissioners determined upon publishing a new and en- 
larged Collection, copies of the Dutch Edition were rare and ex- 
pensive. "The original Work, which is in fact a Diplomatic 
History of England, commences with an Instrument in A.D. 
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1101, the first year of the reign of Henry I. and pursuing its 
course through 563 vears, terminate with a Letter dated A.D. 
1654, the sixth of Charles Ll. In this period, 67 years, under 
Henry I., Stephen, Henry Ll, and Richard I. are altogether 
blank. Materials were found which enabled the new Edition 
to begin from the Conquest, and it was resolved that it should be 
carried down to the Revolution, or perhaps even to the Accession 
of the House of Hanover. Various improvements in both Chro- 
nological .and Typographical arrangement were projected ; no 
pains were to be spared in giving a form to the publication which 
should be worthy of its contents and of the sanction and patron- 
age under which it was to appear; and after much difficulty 
in finding persons competent to the undertaking, the services 
of Dr. Adam Clarke were accepted. But like all our public 
works, whether they be planned in paper or in stone, this also ts 
likely to remain incomplete. ‘The chosen superimtendent per- 
haps falls into some unexpected error, his unemployed brethren 
are jealous and vindictive, the Commissioners are captious, the 
Critics are splenetic, Joseph Hume éof/eizes about farthings, and 
Government grows falsely economical; ull the mighty fabric, 
which, with all its faults, might remain to after Ages a splendid 
monument of National liberality and magnificence, is permitted 
to fall in pieces, as a reproach upon the fickleness and vacilla- 
tion of all concerned either in its design or its execution. 


‘ Five parts of the new edition of the Feedera have been published, 
and 172 pages of the sixth part, (vol. iii. part ii.) had been printed, 
when the further prosecution of the work was suspended by the order of 
che present Commissioners on the Public Records, ‘The last printed 
page carries down the series of instruments to the 6th year of the reign 
of Richard IT. (A.D. 1383.)"—vol. ii. p. 137. 

‘* All idea of continuing the new edition of the Fadera upon the pre- 
sent scale has long been abandoned: and the collection of inedited ma- 
terials is so vast that a considerable time must elapse before the Com- 
missioners cau come to any satisfactory determination respecting a 
Supplement, or a Continuation. It is probable, that their attention 
will for the present be confined to correcting the errors and supplying 


the defects of such parts of the work as are already in the hands of the 
public.” —vol. ii, p. 138. 


If the charge of inaccuracy, which has been so fiercely bruited 
abroad against this last Edition of the Fadera can be substan- 
liated, much blame will necessarily attach to its compilers. 
But to the clamour about omissions, a plain answer may be given. 
Unless the principle of selection be adopted, the undertaking is 
hopeless and interminable. Selection may be exercised with 
more or less judgment; but some selection there must -be, or the 

NO. XXIIL.~JULY, 1852. 1 
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Work cannot proceed; and because uine folio pages of omissions 
can be demonstrated in a single year of King John, it is by no 
means a necessary consequence that any one article im those pages 
ought to have been inserted, ‘There is quite as much pedantry 
in the desive of exhibiting knowledge of the existence of a docu- 
ment which another man has put aside, after ripe consideration, 
because he deemed it unimportant, as there is in adopting the 
phraseology of obsolete instruments, in order to show that we 
have read them. Ue si Commentarios quis Pontificum, et vetustis- 
sima Ladera, et evoletos scrutatus auctores, id ipsum petat ex his, 
ul que inde contraxerit non intelligantur. Hine enim aliqui 
famam eruditionis affectant, ut quedam soli seire videantur. 

lu the above remarks we are far from intending to offer any 
opinion upon the real merits of the execution of the new Edition 
of the Fadera. ‘That ts a question upon which the Commis- 
sioners are or ought to be most fitted to decide, If they have 
provided incompetent persons for its execution, they must more 
than share the blame with them; but it is not on that account 
that the Public should be defrauded of a Work upon which ex- 
pectation has hung so long and so eagerly, Others may still be 
found able and willing to perform the task, and to them it should 
be committed, after due inquiries into their competency. If, on 
the other hand, the Commissioners are satistied with their labour- 
ers, they are no less bound to support them through evil report 
and good report; to disregard the exaggeration of petty defects 
and unavoidable incuria ; and to bring to completion a Work in 
; which Europe at large is scarcely less interested than England 
itself, 

All these observations apply with tenfold force to the pro- 
jected Edition of the British Corpus Historicum. ‘The Chapter 
relating to that Work (N NULL.) is the most interesting in these 
two volumes, aud we shall therefore direct proportionate attention 
tot. Mr, Cooper commences with an ‘ Outline of a plan for 
collecting and publishing the materials for the History of Britain 
Pe from the earliest times to the end of the XVth Century.” This 
bey outline, we suppose, to be his own, since he adds— From Manu- 
shi seript Collection.” Excepting the Fadera, the Domesday Book, 
§ the Parliament Rolls and a few other recent publications by the 
Record Commission, no Work illustrative of our early History 
has yet appeared in England under National auspices. ‘The un- 


x 


ia + connected exertions of a few private individuals, and the occa- 
oP)! sional speculations of the Booksellers from time to time, between 
TE the latter part of the AVith and the middle of the XVII th 
4 Centunes, have given birth to about twenty volumes in folio, and 
Bhi ai thirty others, mostly iu 8vo,, of our ancient Historical literature. 
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The necessary defects in these isolated publications are frequent 
repetitions, and the absence of all those numberless aids and con- 
veniences to the reader which arise out of unity of plan, to 
most of these volumes little care has been paid either to the cor- 
rectness of the MS. originally selected for transcription, or to the 
subsequent collation, No attempt has been made to arrange or 
rectify Chronology; and good Notes, complete Indexes and ac- 
curate Glossaries are almost entirely wanting. 

The adoption of a plan similar to that carried into etfect by 
those choicest benefactors to Letters, the Benedictines, in the 
Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, appears to pre- 
sent an obvious remedy for the confused and unsatisfactory con- 
dition of this most important branch of Literature. ‘That com- 
pilation, no doubt, has points which require and might easily re- 
ceive improvement. Perhaps Bouquet might have increased its 
value, if he had printed entire Works continuously, as Muratori has 
done in his Scriptores Italici, rather than confined himself to the 
selection of portions applicable to particular periods and circum- 
stances; but then Bouquet, for all purposes of use, infinitely 
surpasses Muratori in his apparatus ; in his most invaluable pre- 


liminary abstracts, with perpetual references to the originals which | 
follow; aud in his copious Indexes; the want of all which mj fo 


nances presents a formidable obstacle to the student of the [talian 
Middle Ages. We once heard, indeed, from an authority which, 
on Historical matters, must command respect above any other 
belonging to our times, that Muratori was the source of those 
who read honestly, Bouquet of those who wished to have repu- 
tation for reading. But with all deference to that opinion, which 
we so profoundly and so sincerely respect, we cannot persuade 
ourselyes to become enamoured of trouble merely for its own 
sake,—of difficulty simply because it is difficult. ‘To be in full 
possession of the whole treasures of Muratori, to have dug down 
into his fathomless mines, to have ransacked their ore and 
brought it to day, and to have fused and moulded it into rich and 
ever-enduring forms of strength and beauty, are the triumphs of 
a master-hand and spirit. But why may we not wish that the 
shaft had been sunk and drained before by others? that the drud- 
gery had been performed by coarser agents, and that the material 
had been presented at once to the artist, without all this previous 
expenditure of toil, energy, and perseverance? If Phidias had 
been compelled in the first instance to quarry his own marble, 
Posterity might have lost a Jupiter. | 

We are not sorry, therefore, that Bouquet is, with certain ex- 
ceptions, the general model after which the English Corpus 1s to 
be fashioned. Itis calculated that twelve folio volumes, of about 
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1000 pages each, will contain all the matter which has been 
already printed, and that about half that number more may be 
requisite for a mason hy mass of highly valuable information 
which is still restricted to MS. ‘The sources to be consulted are, 
1. Such notices of Britam as can’ be found in Greek and Roman 
writers, Coins and Inscriptions. 2. General Histories. 3. Par- 
ticular seg s, among which public affairs are often largely 
treated, t, Biography, to which perhaps scarcely sufficient rank 
1s ileal. Putting aside the legends with which the Monks so 
fantastically inlay the ‘Lives of their Thaumaturgists, we doubtmuch 
whether History is ever taught more authentically, certainly it is 
never pourtrayed more vividly, than by the pen of the Biographer. 

. Miracles, so far as they illustrate contemporary habits and 
manners. 6, Letters—a most important but almost boundless 
division, 7. Charters, a dry head—or rather a caput mortuum— 
which a staunch Antiquary especially values. 8. Laws. 9. Coins. 
10. Seals. ‘Phe period te be treated extends from the earhiest 
notices of the Island to the death of Henry VIL, distributed into 
subdivisions of one or more reigns; each volume ts to be opened 
by a Preface, descriptive of its contents and their authors; the 
text is to be illustrated by marginal dates, and brief critical notes 
and various readings at the foot of ne page. Passages in Greek, 
Irish, Welsh, Saxon, the Oyiental, or the Northern Dialects, are 
to be accompanied with a Latin eek. ludexes of places and 
persons, a general Index, a Glossary of Barbarous terms, Maps 
at convenient periods, and, where necessary, fac-similes, are to be 
added; and pretixed to the first volume will be a general ex- 
planatory lntioduction, “Phe Catalogue of Materials in MS. 
occupies Hine Svo. pages, of those im priut five and a half, 

An Address to the King, founded on this proposition, was 
voted by the House of Commens in 1822, and the Record 
Commissioners were im consequence intrusted with the superin- 
tendence of the Work, Nine vears have elapsed since the 
‘Treasury Warrant was addressed to them, and the produce of 
that long period up to the 26th December, 1831, has been 664 
pages of the first volume, Yet we are gravely told * that nol less 
than oue year will be requisite for the production of each volume.” 
We beheve, indeed, that from 1822, tll May, 1831, no step was 
taken, and that the little progress which has “winiate now made is 
the result of a second letter, addressed to the present Commis- 
stoners by Lord Melbourne at the last mentioned date. 

Our notices, for the most part, may be thought to contradict our 
opening statement of the pre dominance of materials without value 
m the “generality of MS. Collections. In justice lo ourselves, 
therefore, we should plead that, for the Reader's sake, we have 
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selected those particulars only from which we thought him likely 
to derive entertainment; and that for a confirmation of our opi- 
nion we may safely refer to the far larger part of these volumes 
which we have kept out of sight. If he wishes for a specimen of 
that which has been thought worthy of preservation in the Bod- 
leian, and concerning the publication of which the Commis- 
sioners, as in duty bound, made inquiry, let him take the following 
extract from a Transcript of the Pipe Rolls. Similar matter fills 
six folio volumes ; and it is much to the honour of the gentleman 
who was requested to inspect them that he reported as follows : 
“* However valuable they may be to the private Antiquary, whose 
views correspond with those of the Collector, they are totally 
unfit for publication, and the money it would cost for transcribing 
them, if for that purpose, would be comparatively thrown away.” 
The passage below relates to the reign of Stephen. 


 Chent. 

“ Hugo de Doura r’ qp’. 

Noua placita 7 Noue conueii ad maritandii filia kk. 

Hugo de Doura r qp de ix". 7 vj. s. 7 viij. d. p * de veteri 
feof. et i. m. d. nouo feoffamento. 
' Walirus de Maiene 1 qp’ de xix. t. 7 vj. s. 7 vij. d. de veteri 
feff. 7 de Nouo. xx. s. 
~ Wilts de Auerencli r qp’ d. xiiij. ti. 7 vj. s. 7 viij. d. q init de 
veteri feff. et de nouo xxxiij. s. 7 iilj. d. | 

Wilts fit Hebi r’ qp’ de xlvj. s. 7 viij. d. de veteri feff. et ij. s. 
7 viij. d. de Nouo fetf. 
~ Walchglin® Maminot x’ qp’ de xviij. ti p mit de veteri feff. 

Daniel de Creuecuer r qp de xviij. ti. p. mil de veteri feff. 

Walchelinus Maminot deb i. m. de Nouo feff. 


To make amends for this arid morsel, we will extract a bocca 
dolce in conclusion, The following most curious document has 
been recently transcribed by Mr. Cooper. 


“« Interrogatories prepared by King Jamesel. for the Examination of Guido 
Fawkes, November 6th, 1605, (entirelym the Handwritmg of King 
James.} From a Collection of Documents relative to the Gunpowder 
Plot, in his Majesty's State Paper Office, No. 17. 


‘* This examinate wolde nou be maid to ansoure to formall interro- 
gatours :—~ 

“1. As quhat he is, for I can never yett heare of any man that 
knowis him. 

“© 2, Quhaire he vas borne. 

“3. Quhat vaire his parents names. 
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“4, Quhat aage he is of. 
Quhaire he hath lived. 
“6, Hou he hath lived, & by quhat trade of lyfe 
“7, Hou he ressaved those woundes in his breste. 
“ 8, If he vas ever in service vith any other, before Percie & quhat 
thay vaire, & hou long. 
“9, Hou he came in Percies service, by quhat meanes, & at quhat 
tyme. 
“10. Quhat tyme vas this house hyred by his maister. 
“ 11. & hon soone after the posessing of it, did he beginne to his 
devillishe preparations. 
“12. Quben & qubaire lernid he to speake Frenshe. 
“ 13, Quhat gentle womans lettir it vas, that vas founde upon him. 
“14, & qubairfor doth sho give him an other name in it, then he 
gives to him self. 
“© 15, If he vas ever a Papiste & if so, quho brocht him up in it. 
“ 16. If other wayes, hou vas he convertid, quhaire, quhen, and by 
uhom. 
‘‘ This course of his lyfe I ame the more desyrouse to know, because 
I have dyvers motives, leading me to suspecte that he hath remained long 
beyonde the seas, & ather is a preiste, or hath long servid som preiste or 
fugitive abroade, for I can yett (as I saide in the beginning heirof ) meite 
with no man that knowis him; the lettir founde upon him, gives him 
another name, & those that best knowis his maister, can never remems= 
ber to have seene him in his companie, quhair upon it shoulde seeme 
that he hath been reccomendit by some personnis to his maisters service, 
only for this use, quhairin only he hath servid him; & thairfore he volde 
also be asked in quhat company & shipp he went out of Englande, & 
the porte he shipped at, and the lyke questions wolde be asked anent the 
forme of his returne ; as for these tromperie waires founde upon him, 
the signifacation & use of everie one of thaime wolde be knowin, & 
quhat I have observid in thaim, the bearare vill show you; nou laste ye 
remember of the crewallie villanouse pasquil that rayled upon me for the 
name of Brittaine, if I remember richt, it spake some thing of harvest, & 
7 yhecied my destruction about that tyme, ye may thinke of this, for it 
s like to be the laboure of suche a desperate fellow as this is: if he vill 
not other wayes confesse, the gentler tortours are to be first usid unto 


him, & sic per gradus ad ima tenditur, & so God speede youre goode 
worke. 


James 


(Indorsed by Lord Salisbury) * 6 Novemb : 


The K*. Articles.’ 


‘* Examination of Guido Fawkes, on Interrogatories prepared by King 
James I. November 6th, 1605. From a Collection of Documents rela- 
tive to the Gunpowder Plot, in his Majesty's State Paper Office, 
No. 19. 
“To the 1. He sayth his name is John Johnsonne. 

* 9. He was borne in Yorkeshyre in Netherdale. 
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“3. His Father's name was Tho: Johnson, his Mother's Edith, 
Daughter of one Jacksonne. 

“4, His age 36 yeares. 

“5, He hath lived in Yorkeshyre, first at scoole ther, and then to 
Cambridge, and after in sondrye other places. 

6, His maintenaunce was by a farme of €30 p an’: 

“7, His skarrs came by the healinge of a pluracie. 

“ 8, He nev’ served any before he served M'. Tho: Percye. 

“9, He procured M'. Peries* service only by his owne meanes, being 
a Yorkshire man, about Ester was twelmonth. 

“ 10. His M'. hyred the house abowt Midsom? was twelmonth. 

* 11. Abowte the Christmas followinge, he began to bring in the 
gunpowder, 

“12, He did learne to speake French, first here in England, and 
increased yt, at his last being beyond the seas. 

“13, ‘The letter that was founde aboute him, was from a gentle- 
woman maryed to an Inglish man, called Bostock, in Flanders. 

“ 14, The reason why she calleth him by another name, was bycause 
he called himself Fauks. 

15, He sayth he was ev’ brought upp a Catholique, by his 
parentes. 

“16. He was ev’ a Catholique, and nev’ converted, 

“ That he went ov’ from Dover amongst strangers, and ther landed 
againe at his retourne. 

(Signed) Jonn Jonnson. 


(Signed)  Norinenam. 
(Signed) $Devonsnire. H.Norrnmampron.  Sacispury. 
(Indorsed) * 6. Novem. 1605, 


‘The Examination of Johnson to y* K*. Articles :— 
‘In the Afternoon,’ ” | 


The discovery of one such Paper as this may be supposed to 
repay the wearisomeness of whole years expended among Parlia- 
mentary Writs and Pipe Rolls—but such a Paper is in truth a 
sort of Lac Gallinaceum, Happy is the man to whom one such 
occurs in a whole lifetime; for the most part it is to be found 
only émore dowaros 


* Sic. 
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Art. VI.—A_ Dissertation on the Calendar and Zodiac of 
Ancient Egypt; with Remarks on the first introduction and 
use of the Zodiac among the Greeks. By W. Mure, Esq. 
Bell and Bradfute. 1832.  8vo. pp. 205. 


. Brief Remarks on the Chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties : 
~ wing the fallacy of the system laid down by Messrs. Cham- 
pollion, in two Letters on the Museum of Turin. By W. Mure, 
London. Rivingtons. 1829. 8vo. pp. 48. 


ALL questions on ancient chronology have been rendered 
obscure as well by the want of authentic documents to establish 
the leading dates, as by the extreme technicality of the apparatus 
which has been employed by professional writers, when attempt- 
ing to explain the principles of their science. In the early ages 
of Egyptian learning especially, this subject was imvolved in 
studied darkness by “the priests, who, either to magnify the anti- 
quity of their nation, or to secure for themeclves the fame of pro- 
found research, adopted a phraseology, which could not be un- 
derstood except by those, whom they were pleased to furnish 
with the key. 

When, for example, they carried back the origin of their race 
36,525 years, it was only the mitiated, who could analyze this 
great number into its component parts; namely, the Sothiacal 
period of 1461 Egyptian years, and the cycle of 25 years, which 
last was invented for the purpose of adjusting the solar and lunar 
motions. "The one of these sums multiplied into the other gives 
the product now specified ; an amount which, when applied to the 
duration of any people mentioned in history, could only excite 
contempt and derision. The Chaldean period of 432,000 years, 
is founded on similar principles. It included the reign of their 
first kings, and was supposed to be the birth of the cali yuga, or 
last of the four ages of the world, which, according to the Brah- 
minical caleulation, began with the deluge, B.C. 3102. It is evi- 
dently produced, as Dr. Hales remarks, by the multiplication of the 
two factors 18, and 24,000 into each other; of which 18 was the 
Chaldean saros,or Plinian period of the lunar inequalities, which 
is performed in eighteen years and eleven days, or 223 lunations ; 
and was much esteemed for its accuracy in computing the return 
of eclipses and other phenomena of the moon’s motion, The 
other factor was the annus magnus, ov the grand revolution of the 
sphere of the fixed stars in the course of 24 ,000 years, occasioned by 
the precession of the equinoxes, at the Hindoo rate of 54 seconds 
of the ecliptic annually; which differs surprisingly litle from 50 
seconds, the annual rate of the precession, as determined by the 
nicest observations and most accurate calculations of modern as- 
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tronomy, in its present high state of improvement. We may add, 
that the year of the cali yuga, B.C. 3102, was a remarkable 
astronomical epoch, when, according to La Place, the mean mo- 
tion of Jupiter was slowest. Another conspicuous date in the 
Hindoo astronomy is the year A. D. 1491, when according to 
the same profound mathematician, the mean motion of Saturn 
was the most rapid. 

The knowledge of the Indian sages at a period so remote, and 
on a point, which required a series of observations so accurgte 
and precise as the precession of the equinoxes, is not a little. re- 
markable. Three hundred and sixty degrees are equal to 21,600 
minutes or to 1,296,000 seconds, which, divided by 54 seconds, 
the supposed annual precession, gives 24,000 years as” the 
quotient. As indeed the actual movement of the zodiac has 
been ascertained to be only 504 seconds annually, the real quotient 
is larger than that now stated, amounting to 25,755—the true ex- 
tent of the annus magnus, or great year of the firmament. But 
we repeat that it required no small degree of astronomical science 
as well as the accumulation of a vast store of facts, to enable 
the star-gazers of the east to detect a movement in the heavenly 
bodies so little likely to be anticipated, and to arrive at a result 
so near the truth in estimating its annua rate. Our main object, 
however, is to draw the attention of the reader to the principle 
on which many of the great epochs of antiquity were founded— 
the multiplication of certain cycles into one another. Hence 
were produced imaginary periods, the larger part of which was 
usually assigned to the rule of the gods, or to dynasties of 
immortals, whose government had no resemblance to the ordinary 
current of human events. ‘The ignorant might be thereby misled, 
and there is no doubt that they were intentionally kept in dark- 
ness; but the more learned were taught to penetrate the mystery 
and to perceive in those immense epochs, which seem to overwhelm 
the imagination, nothing more than certain arithmetical combina- 
tions technically arranged. 

Every one knows that Cicero reprobated the foolish and arro- 
gant pretensions of the Chaldeans to the possession of a series of 
recorded observations of the stars during 470,000 years. Diodo- 
rus Is more particular, and raises it to 373,000 years before the 
expedition of Alexander into Asia. ‘The correct numbers, ac- 
cording to the author whom we have already quoted, is somewhat 
more, being 473,040 the additional forty years having, it is pro- 
bable, been omitted by the historian, as insignificant in so great 
an amount. But this cycle of 475,040 was, like the Hindoo and 
Egyptian epochs, formed by the multiplication of two factors ; 
the first, 234, which is the square of the Chaldean saros 18, and 
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the second, 1460, being the Sothiacal period of tropical years, as 
distinguished from 1461 E “eyptian years. In this case, the square 
of 18, instead of the simple number, appears to have been em- 
ployed, in order to furnish a larger period, approximating more 
nearly to the true lunar motions than the saros itself, which in 
fact consisted of 18 years and eleven days. 

The Sothiacal period, which we have already repeatedly named, 
was likewise in some degree artificial, though it perhaps originated 
in the imperfect state of astronomical science. Some time after the 
year of 365 days had been adopted, a discrepancy was observed 
between the return of the seasons and the annual revolutions of 
the calendar. It was at length discovered, that in 1460 years— 
S65 4—the tropical and civil years would again coincide; and 
as the latter originally began with the heliacal rising of Sothis or 
the dogstar, the cycle of adjustment was known by that appella- 
tion. In the course of 1460 years, the first day of the first month, 
Thoth, must have retrograded through all the seasons, until it 
came round again to the same place, at the rate of one day in 
four years ; and it was probably to this that the Egyptian priests 
alluded in their mysterious way when they told Herodotus that 
from the reign of their first King Monts ' to Sethon, priest of 
Vulcan, the sun had four times altered his course; that it had 
risen twice where it now sets, and had twice set where it now 
rises, and this without producing any change in Egypt; that the 
productions of the earth had been the same, and that there had 
not been more disease or mortality than usual. 

This statement, which it is manifest the historian himself did 
not understand, and which has been denounced by modern 
authors as a dream, a fable, and a falsehood, may be easily 
explained on the ground of the distinction between the 
vague and the tropical year. In the course of the cycle of 1460 
years the sun might be said to rise once and set once in every 
degree of the ecliptic, because all the days of the vague or move- 
able year had gone a comple te round throughout ‘the seasons $ 
that is, the first day of Thoth, which at the beginning of the 
period might be in June, would at the middle of it, or after the 
lapse of 730 years, be in December, aud at the end of it, or after 
the lapse of other 730 years, would again be in June. But, as 
the interval from Menes to Sethon included 1700 years, or 240 
more than a complete revolution of the cycle, the sun in the 
course of that prolonged period must have risen twice and set 
twice in some degrees of the ecliptic. The meaning, however, 
is more obvious than the accuracy of the expression, which is only 
true in a certain sense, ‘The priests, we presume, intended to 
convey to the Greek traveller nothing more than this simple fact, 
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that the sun in the summer months had twice risen in the winter 
signs of the zodiac, and twice risen in the winter months in the 
summer signs ; a result which in the course of time would be 
repeated everywhere but for the expedients introduced into the 
Julian and Gregorian calendars. 

While speaking of artificial epochs and the technical apparatus 
of ancient astronomy, we may mention the Julian period, invented 
by Scaliger at a recent date, as a convenient instrument for 
fixing events in history, whether sacred or profane. ‘The usual 
references to the eras of creation and redemption are sufliciently 
specific for ordinary purposes, and within certain geographical 
limits; but as different versions of the Sacred Writings exhibit a 
variety in their chronological systems, and as the Eastern Church 
has adopted one method and the Western Church another, it was 
thought necessary to construct such a scheme of dates as might 
enable the authors of all countries to meet on common ground, 
without sacrificing any opinions, or pledging their belief to any 
particular views, Protestant or Catholic. ‘To accomplish this 
object, the learned chronologer, to whom we have alluded, re- 
slved to multiply into one another the three numbers 28, 19, 
and 15, being the cycles of the sun, and of the moon, and of the 
indiction respectively. ‘The two former are known to every 
reader; the last was a cycle used only by the Romans for ap- 
pointing the times of certain public taxes, as expressed in the 
Code de tributo indicto. It was adopted by Constantine in place 
of the heathen Olympiads, and was subsequently used in the Acts 
of the General Councils, by the Emperors, and Popes. ‘The pro- 
duct of the three numbers just mentioned is 28X 19X 15==7980; 
an epoch, the supposed commencement of which extends back 
some hundreds of years before the creation of the world. This 
period assumes that in its first year the cycle of the sun was 1, 
the cycle of the moon was 1, and the cycle of indiction was 1; 
but the three cycles can never so correspond again till the end of 
it. Every intermediate year will be distinguished by different 
numbers of these cycles until the last year, 7980, when the divi- 
sion by the prime numbers 28, 19, and 15, respectively, will 
leave no remainders; the numbers themselves then expressing the 
last years of eachcycle. It began B. C, 4714, and will terminate 
in the year 3266 of the Christian era. 

As there are in all books of chronology frequent allusions to 
the periods and epochs which we have now explained, we con- 
sider the above remarks eae A a full understanding of the 
intricate subjects on which Mr. Mure has undertaken to instruct 
the public. Although his treatises respect separate branches of 
Egyptian learning, their object and bearing are essentially the 
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same, being devoted to an investigation of the recondite princt- 
ples which appear to have been employed by the philosophers of 
Phebes and Memphis for the measurement of time. 

The “ Remarks on the Chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties” 
were suggested by some conclusions of the Champollions in 
regard to the reign of Sesostris; a hero, whose existence, whose 
exploits, and whose era have been long contested among historians 
and antiquaries. ‘The accounts transmitted by the ancients them- 
selves concerning the age of this prince are very vague and contra- 
dictory. Herodotus, who derived his information from the Egyp- 
tian priests, places him two generations before the Trojan war. 
Manetho, who was himself an Egyptian priest, carries back his 
reign several generations anterior to the date assigned by Hero- 
dotus ; and Diodorus makes him many cenerations more ancient 
than either. Josephus recognized in ‘this conqueror the Sesac 
who took Jerusalem in the days of Rehoboam; not being able to 
find any authentic record of a conquest of Judea or Palestine 
by the E “zyptians before that period. Modern writers on the 
strength of recent discoveries have identified the Sesostris of the 
Greeks with a King Ramesses, whose name occurs on the Egyptian 
monuments, connected with emblems denotmg that he was a great 
warrior and conqueror. Many of the facts elicited by the same 
researches so far corroborate the testimony of Manetho, in chro- 
nological matters at least, that his account may certainly be con- 
sidered as a near approximation to the truth, in as far as the age 
of the king in question is concerned. But even admitting the 
full value of Manetho’s authority, certain numerical discrepancies 
in the various extracts of his history, as preserved in the works of 
Josephus, Afmeanus, and Eusebius, still afford scope for contro- 
versy. Dr. Young, by a calculation of what appeared to him, on 
a collation of conflicting numbers, the most reasonable average 
length of the reigns, from the accession of the eighteenth dynasty 
to the end of the twenty-sixth which terminated in the Persian 
conquest, has fixed the date of the accession of Sesostris at 1424 
B.C. But en summing up the whole numbers comprised in 
the collective reigns of all the Egyptian sovereigns, from the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth dynasty, of which Sesostris was the 
chief, to the end of the twenty-sixth, as those reigns are given 
with certain varieties by different chronologers, each on the au- 
thority of Manetho, he thinks that, even making the most ample 
allowances mi favour of antiquity, where the numbers are doubtful 
from imcorrectness of transcribers or corruption of texts, not one 
of these lists can be made to bring the accession of Sesostris 
higher than from about 1400 to 1410 B.C.; and this estimate 
is remarkably confirmed by another document preserved by 
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Syncellus, called the Old Chronicle, which has every appearance 
of being of as pure Egyptian original as the lists of Manetho. 
This chronicle, which also gives the duration of each dynasty, 
and the numbers of its reigus, but without giving the length of 
each reign, brings the accession of Sesostris no higher than 1400 
B.C. On the joint authority, then, of Manetho, and the Old 
Egyptian Chronicle, thus so remarkably corroborating each other, 
we are hardly justified on the fairest computation, in dating 
that event in round numbers earlicr than 1410 or later than 
1400 B. C. 

M. Champollion, however, fixes the accession of Sesostrs m 
the year 1473 before the Christian era; founding his calculations 
on the Egyptian cycle, already mentioned, of 1460 years, which 
coincided with 1461 vague years, each consisting of S05 days. 
According to Censorinus aud ‘Theon of Alexandria, whose work, 
hitherto unprinted, is preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, 
one of these periods or cycles terminated in B.C. 1522, and 
another in the year of our Lord 138. Now, as is supposed, 
Manetho asserts that, in the 700th year of the former cycle, or 
1522+4+-760—=-2082 B.C. the shepherd kings first obtamed pos- 
session of Egypt, whose dynasty, after it had lasted 260 years, 
was succeeded by the 1Sth Egyptian or native dynasty, which 
occupied the throne S48 years, according to Eusebius, whose 
authority in this case is preferred by the French chronologer to 
that oft Africanus. ‘These two sums, 2604-548—608, being 
deducted from 2082, give 1474, as the date at which the 19th 
dynasty commeuced, or, in other words, at which Sesostris, the 
first king of that dynasty, mounted the throne of the Pharaohs. 

But Mr. Mure very justly calls in question the accuracy of the 
passage in which this narrative is contained, and undertakes to 
prove that it is quite inconsistent with Manetho’s own statements 
elsewhere, and altogether irreconcileable to the number of years 
which he assigns to the remaining dynasties. He sets down the 
results of the various calculatious which by various writers have 
been derived from the work of Manetho, admitting that they 
differ more considerably than might be expected in extracts taken 
from the same author, which may arise either from obscurities in 
his text, or from varieties in the arrangement of the Egyptian 
records themselves as quoted by him. In fact, it is not impro- 
bable that he gave more lists than one, according as he found 
them in the repositories of the different temples, and that the 
apparent discrepancies in such writers as Eusebius, Africanus, 
Syneellus, the author of the Old Chronicle, and Scaliger, may be 
referred to the several readings which appeared in the manuseript 
of the Egyptian priest. ‘There is however a general air of re- 
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semblance in all of them, and what is deficient in one epoch is 
for the most part supplied in another. ‘To the lists drawn from 
Manetho, through the channels now specified, there 1s added the 
reckoning of the Old Chronicle, which corroborates in no small 
degree the general result. As the 26th dynasty terminated at 
the Persian Conquest, B.C. 525, this number is subjomed to 
every catalogue, in order to mark the precise interval between the 
accession of Sesostris and the beginning of the Christian era, 


** Fusebius, Latin teat Eusebius, Greek tert of Eusebius, Armenian 
of Jerome. Syncellus. text, 

Length of years Length of years Length of years 
19th dynasty .. 194 iMth dynasty .. 202 19th dynasty .. 194 
20 ee ee 178 20 178 £0 ee 172 
91 eer 130 el ees . 1350 91 150 
| ee ee th 93 44 23 44 
24 do 24 At 24 44 
*“*e* ete ere 44 95 ee 25 44 
be 167 "6 168 °6 167 
859 b44 

525 525 

1584 1569 

Africanus, Syncellus, Africanus Sealiger. Old Chronicle. 

Length ot years Length of years Length of yeurs 
dynasty .. 210 dynasty .. 209 19th dynasty, .. 192 
4 4 *“*eevte 1 16 993 “eee e 48 
23 25 Bo 23 *e 19 
24 6 62 44 o4 44 
B81 B85 875 

525 525 

B.C. 1406! 1408 1400 


lt is manifest from this statement that Manetho, when com- 
pared with himself im the different authors who have copied from 
him, does not carry back the reign of Sesostris more than fourteen 
centuries before the birth of Jesus Christ. Hence it becomes 
more than doubtful whether this celebrated writer, as quoted by 
Syneellus, did really place the invasion of the oriental shepherds 
in the 700th year of a canicular or Sothiac cycle terminating B.C. 
1522. ‘The passage translated by Mr. Mure is as follows: “In 
this fifth year of Concharis, 25th King of Egypt of the 16th 
dynasty, were fulfilled of the cycle called cynic, according to 
Manetho, from Mestrem, first sovereign and founder of the 
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Egyptian empire, 700 years, of 25 reigns; that is, from the com- 
mon year of the world 2776, at which time took place the 
dispersion, in the 34th year of the reign of Arphaxad and Sth 
year of Phalek.” It may be presumed, therefore, that the 700 
years here mentioned, as they cannot apply to a cycle terminating 
in B,C. 1322, had a reference to some era adopted by the 
Christian chronologers relative to the series of Egyptian monarchs. 
If Manetho, in the quotation made by Syncellus, is actually re- 
presented as saying that 700 years were fulfilled of the cynic 
cycle, he must also be held to say that they began at the time of 
Misraim or Menes, founder of the Egyptian empire, and com- 
pred twenty-five reigns; a conclusion quite inconsistent with 
ls own calculations, as he has elsewhere given a list of many 
hundred reigns and several thousand years commencing at the 
same epoch, In a word, there is great reason to suspect that 
the cycle mentioned by Syncellus is not the one recorded by 
Censorinus and Theon of Alexandria; a fact which Marsham 
observed 200 years ago, but which is unknown or neglected by 
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the chronologers of modern Europe. The ‘following extract | 

will throw considerable light on this obscure discussion. | 
“The cynic or Sothiac cycle was regulated astronomically from the ha 

year in which the peliacal rising of Sothis, that is, Sirius or the dog- ' 


star, coincided with the first day of the Egyptian month Thal; which 
coincidence recurred after a lapse of 1461 years of 365 days, and it is 
well known took place, as Censorinus has recorded, in 1322 B.C.; and 
this period of 1461 sacred years was called the Great Year, as a period of 
365 days was called the Lesser Year. But as a measure of historical | 
computation the use of this great year was as free as that of the lesser 2 
or common year; and as an Egyptian could calculate the duration of a 
common year from any given day in it to the corresponding day in the 

hext, as well as from the first day of that year to the first day of the 

next, so he could equally do with regard to the great or Sothiacal year, 

So that when the Egyptian historians, in assigning a fabulous and | 
arbitrary antiquity to their empire, made it last so many cycles or great 
years, down to the final loss of their national independence, it is clear 
that they were no more held to date each of their cycles precisely from 
its astronomical commencement, than an English historian who tells us 

a king has reigned twenty-five years, is held to say that each year of his 

reign began on the first of January. ‘The computation, therefore, of the | 
historical cycle or great year, was as free as that of the astronomical i 
cycle was fixed aud unchangeable ; just as our astronomical year must 

date from first of January to first of January, yet if we take from first 

of March to first of March we shall equally have an historical year,” 


Proceeding on the ground thus assumed, the author concludes. 
that the twenty-five cycles of the old chronicles which commenced 
at the foundation of the monarchy, terminated in the year B,C, 
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350, when the last remains of Egyptian independence were 
de sstroyed by the Persians. But his reasoning on this point ts far 
from satisfactory. He has not adduced any proof that the Sothiac 
period of 1460 years, separated from the heliacal rising of Sirius, 
was ever used as an instrument of calculation; or, in other 
words, that it was ever employed as a merely historical cycle 
inde pendently of its astronomical references. A common year 
might begin in January, March, or September with equal pro- 
pricty, and serve with similar advantage all the purposes of mea- 
suring time, and more especially the Tapse of 305} days. Buta 
Sothiac period could only begin at that particular epoch when 
the hehacal rising of the dog-star corresponded with the first day 
of the month 'Thoth—that is, once in 1461 Egyptian years. 
We do not positively assert that no instance can be found where 
the cyele now described is used as a general measure of chrono- 
logical duration, and without regard to its original and specific 
use. But we repeat that Mr. Mure has failed to adduce 
any such example of it, in confirmation of the theory which he 
labours to support; whence we are compelled to imfer that the 
passage quoted by Syncellus from Manetho, whatever difficulties 
nay attend it, must bear an allusion to the canicular or Sothiac 
period in its ordinary astronomical acceptation. We admit the 
discrepancy pointed out by Sir John Markham between the cycle 
of Censormus and that of Syncellus; but we believe that it has 
arisen rather from corruptions or inaccuracies in the texts of these 
authors than from any difference in thei principles. Nay, 
the author himself acknowledges that the years the 
extract from the Egyptian priest, cannot, according to the chro- 
nology which he 1s supposed to teach, be made to ‘coincide with 
700 years of a cycle terminating 350 B.C, any better than 
with those of a eycle terminating in 1322 B.C. Nor is it impro- 
bable, as he himself states, “ that Manetho, like the Old Chront- 
cle, may have commenced a canicular or cynic cycle with the reign 
of Menes, first king of the first mortal dynasty, whom the Chris- 
tian chronologers chose to consider as Misraim; and that Syn- 
cellus, in abridging Manetho’s lists into an E gypuian chronology 
of his own, tallyine with that of the sacred writings, may, in the 
midst of such a confused jumble, have overlooked the cireum- 
stance that the cycle of Manetho, whatever connection it may 
have had with his Menes, could have none with that of Misraim, 
with whom Syncellus had identified him. 

‘That the passage in Syneellus, however, bore a reference to the 
canicular cycle and not to any historical period of the same extent, 
is rendered stll more probable by the fact that Clemens and other 
Christian writers were wont to use it as an instrument for marking 
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dates. For example, this Father informs us that the Exodus of 
the children of Israel took place 345 years before the lapse of the 
Sothiac cycle. Here, as Mr. Mure acknowledges, he evidently 
alludes to the astronomical cycle, which, as a general measure of 
time, was employed by Greeks, Egyptians, Christians,and Pagans; 
and this inference is proved by the close correspondence of the 
date to the chronology of Manetho as well as of the Old Chro- 
nicle. For it would seem, says our author, by adding 345 to 
1522, the year B.C. when the cycle lapsed, that the records 
followed by Clemens placed the accession of Amosis and 
the commencement of the 18th dynasty in the year 1667 B.C. 
This, as he remarks, would not answer the computation of M. 
Champollion, as by giving 348 years, according to Eusebius, to 
the 18th dynasty, Sesostris would be made to mount the throne in 
1319 B.C.; whereas if we follow the computation of Africanus 
and assign 263 years to that dynasty, it would place his accession 
in 1404 B.C., thus harmonising in a most singular manner with 
the results obtained above, by a comparison of the lists of Mane- 
tho with the Old Chronicle. 

But whatever opinion the reader may adopt as to the sound- 
uess of the reasoning by which Mr. Mure endeavours to esta- 
blish his own hypothesis, every one will admit that he is com- 


pletely successful in exposing the fallacy of the argument adopted 
by the French chronologers. 


“* Even admitting the correctness of Manetho’s supposed date respect- 
ing the — of the cynic cycle, in which the Shepherds arrived, M. 
Champollion, in adapting it to his system, bas, as too commonly hap- 
pens in matters of this kind, quoted only just as much of his author as 
suited his purpose, aud suppressed or mutilated the remainder. The 
text of Josephus seems to « preferred by this critic, as being most 
likely, from its greater antiquity and more perfect state, to have preserved 
the fragments of Manetho in their original purity, and above all from its 
giving Manetho’s words for the most part verbatim.” 


The passage here alluded to is so well known that we shall not 
transcribe it. ‘The substance is, that, in the reign of the Egyp- 
tian king Timaus, a strange race invaded the country and subdued 
it without a battle; that, at length, they made one of themselves 
king, whose name was Salatis; that this monarch was succeeded 
by five others, whose reigns together with his own amounted to 
260 years; that these six were the first rulers among them, and 
carried on a continual war against the Egyptians; and, finally, 
that these Shepherd Kings and their descendants held Egypt 
about 511 years. | 
_ We have here, then, an assurance in Manetho’s own words that 
it was not until they had been some time in the country that 
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these Shepherds formed themselves into a regular government. 
* At length,” says he, “ they made a king whose name was Sa- 
latis; and the sovereigns whom he mentions by name, Beon, 
Apachnos, Apophis, Janias, Assis, were the first rulers among 
them ; and, finally, that this race of royal Shepherds, who, iu the 
language of the country, were called hycsos, held possession of 
the country 511 years.” M.Champollion confines their dynasty 
to the six princes specified by the Egyptian chronologer, and 
whose appellations are copied by Josephus in the passage just 
; wien As their joint reigns amount to 260, and as the 18th 
aypesty, by whom they were supplanted, possessed, according to 


usebius, the supreme power 348 years, the following table may 
be formed : 


Years ef Cycle. B.C. 


Invasion of Shepherd Kings... — 700 2082 
Duration of their power ..... 260 960 1822 
~ 18th Dynasty.... 348 1308 1474 

Part of 19th ditto . 152 1460 1322 


Hence the 152d year of the 19th dynasty would fall in the year 
B.C, 1522, so that the reign of Sesostris, first king of that dy- 
nasty, must, according to M. Champollion, have begun 1473 or 
1474 B.C, 

We are perfectly satisfied with the reasoning of Mr. Mure, so 
far as it may be restricted to the refutation of the hypothesis 
constructed by the French critics in regard to the era of the great 
Egyptian monarch, But our conviction is not so complete when 
we attempt to follow the line of argument by which he advances 
towards his own conclusions, Admitting the accuracy of Jo- 
sephus in the passage quoted from Manetho, the length of the 
17th dynasty, or domination of the Pastors, must be taken at 511 
years; to which if we add 263 years, the period occupied by the 
18th dynasty, according to Africanus, the sum will be 774. Now 
if we deduct this number from 2082 B.C., which was the 700th 
year of the Sothiac cycle and the date of the Shepherds’ invasion, 
we shail fix the accession of Sesostris to the year B.C, 1308; the 
very year which Dr. Hales has evolved from his laborious calcu- 
lations. Dr. Prichard gives a preference to the year 1351, while 
Dr. Young, after a very minute investigation, saw reason to de- 
cide on 1424 B.C. for the same event: and, in truth, it is now 
manifest that the ablest chronologer can only approximate to the 
determmation of an epoch of which the elements are so vague 
and contradictory. It is not unworthy of remark, at the same 
time, dhat M. Champollion was more to be blamed for the man- 
ner in which he established his results than for embracing the 
results themselves; because as the difference between his num- 
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bers and those of Dr. Young did not exceed fifty years, we 
cannot denounce his aberration as being either very bold or 
careless. Dr. Hales, one of our most esteemed writers, in this 
department, fixes the commencement of the 19th dynasty more 
than an hundred years later than either, namely, in the year 
1308 before the Christian era, and on the grounds which we have 
just explained. 

It is a curious circumstance mentioned by the same learned 
author, that the Egyptian Sothiacal period, and the Chaldean 
Nabonassarian, both consisting of 1460 years of 565 days, though 
they differed in the precise time of their introduction, synchro- 
nized exactly in the beginnings of their correspondent years. 
For the era of Nabonassar, beginning with his reign at Babylon, 
February 26, B.C. 747, was the 120th year of the period which 
commenced thirty days earlier, March 28, B.C. 876, when the 
new moon fell on the day of the vernal equinox. But the same 
year B.C, 747, was the 576th year of the Sothiacal period, com- 
mencing July 20, B.C. 1322 or 1323; during which interval the 
Thoth or beginning of the year had retrograded 144 days (at the 
rate of a day in every four years), which counted backward from 
July 20, fell on February 26, B.C. 747 also. ‘This fact, as 4s 
remarked by Dr. Jackson in his Chronological Antiquities, indis- 
putably proves a common origin of the Chaldean and Egyptian 
astronomy. 

We have already noticed also that there is a striking analogy in 
the construction of those vast astronomical cycles, on which the 
Chaldeans, Hindoos, and Egyptians founded their pretensions to 
an antiquity far beyond the creation of the world, and which were 
evidently computed backwards, at later periods, from existing 
data or elements. The Sothiac cycle, we have every reason to 
believe, was applied in a similar manner to events which long 
peoceten the epoch at which it was invented; a position whic 
1as been well illustrated by M. Biot in his “ Recherches sur 
plusieurs points de l’Astronomie Egyptienne.” 


“ It may, therefore,” says Mr. Mure, “ be safely asserted that it were 
as unreasonable to assume that because in a system of chronology the 
date of some event of remote antiquity is assigued to such or such a year 
of this cycle, the knowledge of the cycle itself must necessarily have 
existed in Egypt at the same period, as it would be to assert that the 
Julian year was used by the Greeks on the first establishment of the 
Olympiads, because that event in our chronology is assigned to a cer- 
tain year of the Julian period. It is surprising, however, to what an 
extent this error has prevailed among authors who ought to have known 
better: thus Freret, and after him Bailly, have assumed the knowledge 
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of this mode of reckoning among the mangtions in the year 2782 B.C. 
merely on account of an apparent allusion by Manetho to a vague date 
of bis native history, given, as they supposed, in years of the cycle ter- 
minating iu 1322, and which ought therefore to have commenced in 
B.C, 2782. And Bailly has gone the still greater length of inferring 
that the year of 365} days was known to the Egyptians at that remote 
period. But the Sothiac cycle being, like the Julian period, and the 
Chaldean year of Nabonassar, merely proleptic, the dates of remote 
eveuts of Egyptian history recorded in years of that cycle, putting the 
general fabulousness of the early annals of the nation out of the ques- 
tion, can be in themselves no better than any others, as not being 
necessarily, nor probably, connected with any observation made at 
the time itself. Had the cycle been known at the period of the expul- 
sion of the Shepherds and the accession of Amosis; and had this im- 
portant a po ot the national history been so noted at the time in the 
sacerdotal records, and established as it were on an astronomical basis, 
according to the actual observation of Sirius; there could hardly have 
been avy dispute among those who afterwards compiled the same re- 
cords, with regard to so positive and standard a point of chronology ; and 
consequently the wide discrepancy we find between the statements of 
Ptolemy the Mendesian, of the Old Chronicle, and of Josephus, Afri- 


canus, and Eusebias, each professing to be derived from Manetho, could 
not have existed.” 


Leaving the dynasties of the ancient Egyptians, the author, in 
his second publication, proceeds to inquire into the history of their 
Calendar and Zodiac. On this head we find that an examina- 
nation of the names and hieroglyphical emblems of the twelve 
months, as referred to the twelve corresponding seasons on the 
banks of the Nile, has led him to infer, first, that ‘‘ these emblems 
were originally adapted to a year, whose thoth or first day was 
fixed about the autumnal equinox; and, secondly, that, on the 
basis of such a year, there exists between the names and charac- 
ters of the months and the sigus of the zodiac, considered as 
mythological symbols, so close a resemblance and analogy as not 
only affords additional proof of the correctness of this basis, but 
also tends to elucidate in a new and unexpected manner, that 
great mystery, the origi and primitive use of the zodiac itself.” 
Accustomed to view the ecliptic as divided by the Greeks and 
Romans into sections, bearing the names and figures of certain 
animals, we are apt to imagine that those who framed it must 
have been intluenced by some regard to the import of the em- 
blems, which we are taught to trace in the groups of stars that 
croud the annual path of the sun, Perhaps the ingenious astro- 
nomers of Athens might convey some. recondite meaning by their 
selection of the Ram and the Bull, of the Crab and the Fishes, 
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besides denoting the place of the solar orb at a particular season 
of the year; while the fancied resemblance of the several con- 
stellations to living creatures or inanimate objects, was only 
meant to aid the imagination in realizing, as far as might be, the 
connection of the physical principles which were thereby shadowed 
forth. But no sooner do we divest ourselves of these associa- 
tions, formed in our minds by our very first efforts in the pursuit 
of the delightful science to which they bear a reference, and 
ascend to the fountain where the Greeks and Romans derived 
their knowledge of their heavenly bodies, than we find reason to 
suspect that the original distribution of the ecliptic proceeded 
upon grounds altogether different. We open our eyes to the 
error, which consists in believing that the twelve sections or por- 
tions of the celestial zone, called the zodiac, were named at first 
from any supposed similitude between living creatures and the 
bright stars which illumine its surface. We become satisfied that 
the Egyptians or Chaldeans, who instituted in the infancy of their 
civilization an imperfect year of twelve months, would, naturally, 
as they advanced in science, divide the heavens also into the 
twelve portions which the sun was supposed to occupy during 
each of those twelve months respectively. For the same reason 
both the naines of their months and of the corresponding divi- 
sions of the sphere could be connected with their mythology, and 
with the titles or attributes of their several deities, to whom cer- 
tain seasons of the year were specially dedicated. Such an in- 
stitution, moreover, seems to have been common, under certain 
Varieties, to almost all the ancient nations, who made any pro- 
gress in astronomical science, and may have suggested itself to 
each separately without any immediate connection with their 
neighbours, from its obvious correspondence to the twelve months 
and three hundred and sixty days into which the oriental tribes 
are understood to have originally divided their year. Among the 
Egyptians, there is no doubt, each sign of the zodiac was a mere 
hieroglyphic of the season of the year to which it referred, or of 
the deity to whom the particular season was specially sacred, 


“This has been well pointed out by Warburton and others, and is 
indeed very generally admitted, though the efforts made since the days 
of Macrobius up [down] to the present century, to analyze more closely 
the institution itself, by a reference to the climate or mythology of the 
banks of the Nile, having been directed upon false principles, have not 
been successful. The hieroglyphical zodiac, therefore, represented the 
seasons mythologically or figuratively, and had no connection with 
imaginary forms or creatures in the heaven itself. ‘Thus Cancer or the © 
Scarabee represented the solstitial month of summer, that is, the sun 
when highest in the heaven, and his heat and influence most felt; Libra, 
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the month of the autumnal equinox; Aries, that of the vernal equinox ; 
and so of the rest. Afterwards, when the signs were attached by the 
Greeks to particular groups of stars, embodied into fantastical forms, 
the ancient terms became unmeaning, and the origin and history of the 
whole system was confounded and obscured.” 


This in fact is no other than the doctrine of Kircher, who, 
speaking of the Egyptian Sphere, informs us, that the images 
represented under hieroglyphical symbols do not exactly corre- 
spond to their places in the heaven, but for the most part differ 
considerably; nor need we, says he, be surprised at this, since 
the object of the Egyptians in constructing their hemispheres was 
not so much to delineate asterisms as the stations of their deities 
in the vast firmament. Nor did they, like the Greeks, continues 
he, suppose that the figures of their objects of worship were 
made out by certain groups of stars, but they denominated such 
or such a group the station of a certain divinity, who was sup- 
posed to preside over a certain portion of the heaven. Hence it 
is manifest, that whatever effect might be produced on the posi- 
tion of the celestial sphere by the precession of the equinoxes or 
any similar cause, the correspondence between every season and 
its portion of the ecliptic would remain unaltered; and for this 
reason, that the astronomical emblem was appropriated to the 
season and not to any particular region of the heavens. 

It may have been anticipated by the reader that the names of 
the Egyptian months, as they carry an allusion to the god under 
whose influence they are severally placed, must be derived from 
the mythological nomenclature. ‘They have been classed under 
three separate heads: first, those which are called simply by the 
names or titles of deities, as Thoth, Athyr, Epiphi, Mesori; 
secondly, those which are not strictly synonimous with the names 
of their patron divinities, but dedicated to them by the common 

ossessive pa or pha prefixed to their names or titles, as Paophi, 

hamenoth, Pharmouthi, Pachon, Paoni; thirdly, those of ob- 
scure or doubtful import, being perhaps of a figurative nature, as 
Choiak, ‘Tobi, Mechir. As the Egyptians divided their year into 
those portions or seasons, the months appear in a corresponding 
number of classes, containing four each. The first four, Thoth, 
Paophi, Athyr, Choiak, are represented first by an inverted half- 
moon, the common sign of month; secondly, by the characteris- 
tic sign of the season, a group of lotus flowers and buds, symbols 
of vegetation familiar to those conversant in hieroglyphies: and 
thirdly, by their numbers 1, 2, 3,4. The emblems of these four, 
therefore, denote, according to our author, the season commenc- 
ing with the first subsiding of the inundation, when the Egyptian 
plain burst forth, as it was gradually uncovered by the waters, into 
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the most brilliant verdure. ‘Thoth, accordingly, when the calen- 
dar was framed, must have been placed about the autumnal equi- 


nox, when these appearances are witnessed on the banks of the 
Nile. 


“ The name speaks for itself, being that of the deity represented with 
the head of an Ibis, whom the Greeks identified with their Hermes, and 
who, as the patron of art, science, and literature, in the Egyptian pan- 
theon, naturally takes precedence in the civil calendar, which was fabled 
as his own invention; his feast, we also learn from Plutarch, was cele- 
brated during this month. That Libra of the Egyptian zodiac bore 
some reference to the equal balance of day and night at the equinox there 
is no reason to doubt; but that besides this there was also a mysterious 
connection between the emblem and the god of the month to whom it 
belonged, we have very curious proof. Among the most remarkable 
symbols or attributes by which this deity is usually attended in the figu- 
rative mythology, are the Egyptian ape or cynocephalus, and the scales or 
balance. These attributes of Thoth, are chiefly observable in the funeral 
papyri. In the principal scene of these extraordinary pictures, repre- 
senting the last judgment, Thoth in his capacity of secretary or chief 
minister of Osiris, in his character of Seraphis or judge of the infernal 
regions, invariably appears attended by his subordinate divinities, presid- 
ing over the scales, in which are weighed the souls of departed mortals, 
and presenting his report of the merits or demerits to his chief. On the 
centre of the , ta sits a cynocephalus and helps to adjust the balance ; 
and in the upper compartment of the same figurative representation, the 
line of mythological emblems, which forms as it were a frieze or cornice 
of the porch of Amenthes, where the judgment is held, is terminated at 
each end by a sitting figure of a cynocephalus holding a balance in his 
forepaws, in allusion to the awful ceremony below. Horapollo, in the 
first and most valuable part of his work, which is now admitted to con- 
tain the best extant commentary on the hieroglyphic literature of Egypt, 
informs us not only that the cynocephalus (as we learn also from other 
authors) was sacred to Thoth, but that a sitémg cynocephalus was the 
emblem of the equinox. As an attendant then on the patron deity of the 
ancient equinoctial month, he is quite in his place. But besides this 
animal as sacred to ‘Thoth, was also a favourite personification of the 
deity himself, who is frequently represented under the figure of a cyno- 
cephalus, as Ammon under that of a ram, Horus of a sparrow-hawk, 
&ec. So that here we have in fact Thoth himself emblematical of the 
same season. ‘The scales which he holds in his hand, and which are not 
only an attribute of Thoth, but a symbol of the equinox to this day, 
require little farther comment.’’ 


We have not space to follow the author in his description of 
the other divinities, Paophi, Athyr, Choiak, and Mesori, or to 
trace the correspondence between their names and the seasons of 
the year over which they were supposed to preside, In pursuing 
this tract of investigation, the reader must hold himself ready to 
encounter the apparent incongruity of finding in the deities of the 
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autumnal months, the attributes of Spring, surrounded with the 
usual emblems of reviving nature. ‘This peculiarity arises from 
the singular circumstances of Egypt, which derives its fertility 
from the annual overflow of its rivers, and not from the genial in- 
fluences of the atmosphere, created by the returning sun in the 
vernal weeks of the year. But it is of more consequence to re- 
mark that, owing to the retrocession of the vague year through 
all the months of the tropical year, the various feasts in honour of 
the gods came, at an after-period, to be observed at seasons 
which bore no relation to the characters of the divinities 
themselves, nor to the events, physical or mythological, which 
were therein commemorated. For example, the religious institu- 
tions which had a reference to the departure and return of the 
sun in the winter and summer months, ceased to have any mean- 
ing in the eyes of an ignorant man, who, at the very time the 
solar orb was fast emerging from the low south, saw the priests 
bewailing his retirement, and while he was descending to the 
tropic of Capricorn, found them uttering the most animated ex- 
pressions of joy, as if he were approaching the equator. To 
explain this seeming contradiction became one of the duties of the 
sacerdotal class, who alone understood the cause of so remarkable 
a discrepancy. Achilles ‘Tatius, in treating of the Zodiac, ob- 
serves, that the Egyptians, perceiving the descent of the sun from 
Cancer to Capricorn, and the night prolonged, were wont to 
mourn, as if fearing lest he should leave them altogether, and this, 
says he, is the time of what they call the Isia; again, when he 
began to reascend, they put on gay clothes and decked themselves 
with garlands, 

‘These Isia, it is universally admitted, are the same with what 
Plutarch describes as the Death of Osiris, and which took place 
towards the close of the year. ‘This inference is confirmed by 
an observation of Geminus, who, in illustrating the peculiarities 
of the Egyptian calendar, maintains that it was a vulgar error 
among the Greeks to suppose that the Ista fell in the winter 
solstices, as fixed by Eudoxus : adding, however, “ a hundred and 
twenty years ago that was the case; but as the Egyptian feasts, in 
consequence of the deficiency of their calendar, go back a day in 
the seasons every four years, there has arisen in one hundred and 
twenty years a difference of a full month; so that those who sup- 
pose them still to be celebrated at the winter solstice, show very 
great ignorance.” 

Now we find by calculation that, in the year B.C. 195, the 
seventeenth of Athyr, the first day of the solemnity described by 
Plutarch, coincided with the 26th December old style, which was 
also the winter solstice as fixed by Eudoxus. Deduct from that 
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number the years mentioned by Geminus, 195—120==75, and 
we have B.C, 75, which, on the hypothesis that the two feasts are 
the same, ought to prove the period at which the latter author 
wrote. We find, accordingly, that this is, in fact, the era 
assigned him by the best chronologers, partly on the authority of 
the above coincidence, and partly from its being amply established 
by internal evidence of his own works. And here it will be re- 
marked, that this same vulgar error of the Greeks, noticed by 
Geminus, leads to an inference of some importance; for as this 
feast, as both he and Eratosthenes observe, wandered through 
the year—falling successively in Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter—it is not likely that their countrymen of different ages 
should thus so curiously agree in connecting the mysterious 
signification of its rites with the sun’s motion at the winter tropic, 
unless the period of its celebration, to which those rites bore re- 


spect, had really coincided with that season at its original insti- 
tution. 


‘** As it may be safely assumed that many of the favourite’ supersti- 
tions of the Egyptians are as ancient as the first formation of their 
calendar, it will appear evident that, if we would attempt to explain at 
all the mysterious import of those obscure and enigmatical ceremonies, 
which were attached to particular days of their months, on the supposi- 
_ tion, which will hardly disputed, that they bore reference in their 
origin to particular seasons of the year, or phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies, we can only hope for success by going back to the original 
position of the months in the early ages of their civilization, when those 
feasts were first established. There can, indeed, be little doubt but that 
the regular shifting of the feasts, which formed the essential peculiarity — 
of the reformed calendar, gave rise to a portion at least of the mysterious 
significations ascribed by the Egyptian priests to many of their religious 
rites, which, to an ordinary observer, appeared fanciful or unmeaning. 
Take for example the death of Osiris, which was celebrated towards the 
end of the month Athyr, and was accompanied by certain solemnities 
apart of the distance of the sun from the zenith and the low state 
of the Nile; this month we shall find, at its primeval institution, to 
have been that immediately preceding the winter solstice, when such 
rites were peculiarly appropriate. But seven hundred years afterwards, 
the same ceremonies, though strictly adhered to, were apparently alto- 
gether unmeaning, and therefore the knowledge of their true import 
became what is called a mystery ; namely, a hidden or esoteric doctrine 
attached to the solemnity, and only familiar to the priests themselves, 
or those to whom they were pleased to communicate it under a strict 
pledge of secrecy.” 


The antiquities of Egypt have, of late years, attracted much 
attention in all the literary nations of Europe, especially among 
the Germans, Italians, French, and English ; though, it must be 
acknowledged, that the success has not equalled either the 
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amount of exertion or the ardour of expectation. ‘The discovery 
of the Phonetic alphabet promised very flattering results im re- 
spect to the age of the Egyptian monarchy, as well as the order 
and succession of its various dynasties. But the application of 
this key, so felicitously brought to light, has not hitherto revealed 
the treasures which the hieroglyphics were imagined to guard in 
the obscurity of symbolical notation. ‘The labours of the bro- 
thers Champollion have not given entire satisfaction. It is sus- 
pected that they have supplied by conjecture numerous facts which 
will not bear a minute examination, even on the principles which 
they profess to have employed in conducting their researches. 
Whoever has attempted to decypher an Egyptian inscription must 
have been led to doubt the efficacy of the instrument which is so 
nighly lauded. M. Champollion Figeac says, that the Phonetic 
alphabet is the true key of the whole hieroglyphical system, 
and that all hieroglyphical inscriptions are composed of signs 
which, for the most part, are purely alphabetical, But that 
neither of these assertions is beyond the reach of controversy any 
one may satisfy himself by trying to read a hieroglyphical inscri 
tion by means of the phonetic alphabet. The Egyptians, like t 
Chinese, wrote proper names alphabetically, nor was there any 
other mode in which these could possibly be represented ; and 
the same manner of writing is partially extended to the accom- 
panying legends, But the body of every inscription is composed 
of signs which have not an alphabetical value, and to which, 
therefore, the phonetical alphabet has no application whatever. 
Hence that alphabet is not the key to the whole nor even to a 
considerable portion of the hieroglyphical system; it is a key to 
nothing but the proper names, and cannot even be extended to 
the simplest legends, except where we are enabled, from the expla- 
nation of Horapollo aud others, to interpret the figurative signs 
and tropical symbols intermixed with them in every tablet. There 
is no legend of more frequent occurrence than that of everliving, 
which is constantly applied to several divinities of the Egyptian 
pantheon. But how is it represented? By the heart and the 
aorta proceeding out of it, which is the well-known symbol of 
life, and by the figure of the serpent, called Urwus, which repre- 
sents indefinite time: these placed in juxtaposition are equiva- 
lent to sempilernus, semper vivens, everlasting, everliving. But 
would any one call this alphabetical writing? Sometimes, in- 
deed, though rarely, the legend is alphabetical, and then we ob- 
tain an Egyptian word, which, with the help of Lacroze, we may 
probably be able to interpret; but, beyond this, the phonetic 
alphabet has no more application than the alphabetical signs em- 
ployed by the Chinese for spelling proper names have to the vast 
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multitude of symbols which constitute the written language of 
the celestial empire. And this is true to a much greater extent in 
the hieratic and enchorial than even in the hieroglyphic, to which 
the use of phonetic signs seems to have been principally restricted. 
The consequence is, that Champollion las utterly failed, in this 
branch of the Egyptian graphic system, to make a single addition 
of any importance to the enchorial alphabet as left by Dr, brat 
and that he has not been able to determine the value of a single 

roup of enchorial characters taken from the text of a papyrus. 
Dr. Youny constantly predicted that this would be the case; 
and his prediction has been verified to the very letter. So 
tong as he had to deal with proper names—and he took good 
eare never to meddle with any thing but proper names and Je- 
gends—-Champollion got on very well; but he never was able, by 
means of it, to read two lines consecutively in the body of an in- 
scription, Other modes must be resorted to for penetrating the 
mystery of these compositions; for to proper names and legends 
the phonetic alphabet must always be confined, because, in their 
complex system of writing, these were the only portions of hiero- 
glyphical texts which the Egyptians wrote alphabetically, The 
reader cati easily verify the truth of these remarks by turning to 
the plates in Zoega’s splendid and accurate work, and trying the 
— alphabet on any of the inscriptions which the learned 

ane has copied from the obelisks, 

We have seen an ingenious attempt by Professor Renwick of 
New York, to ascertain the earliest date of Egyptian colonization 
by a reference to certain principles involved in the astronomical 
system of Thebes and Memphis. He pursues his object by four 
different and independent methods, which are stated as follows: 
viz. 

I. The principle on which, as is stated by ancient authors, the 
commencement of the agricultural and astronomical year of the 
Egyptians was determined; a principle that was only true at a 
remote period, and has since ceased to be applicable. ‘ 

If. From the length assigned to the Sothiac cycle, at the end 
of which the beginning of the civil and astronomical year returned 
to the same day; this length being correct only between certain 
epochs, and not true at those which were mote remote nor con- 
sistent at any time with the true extent of the tropical year. © 

Ill. From the group of zodiacal stars assigned as the place 
of the Sun at the beginning of the agricultural year of the Egyp- 
tians, excluding all dates previous to his being in this group at 
the time of the rising of the Nile. 

IV. From a version of a remarkable passage in Herodotus, 
respecting the unusual rising and setting of the sun, 
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We shall confine our attention to the first of these methods, 
the only one of the four that merits any notice, -The principle 
alluded to by the author is that which connects the rising of the 
Nile with the heliacal rising of Sirius or the dog-star; and he thinks 
that we are warranted in ascribing to a system in which these two 
phenomena, however dissimilar in cause, were considered identi- 
cal in point of time, an origin no farther distant than the period 
when they were actually contemporaneous. ‘The rising of the 
Nile, occasioned by the tropical rains, follows in its law the tro- 
pical vear, and recurs, on the average, ona fixed day of our 
present calendar. The heliacal rising of a star, on the other 
haud, is affected by the precession of the equinoxes, and, in con- 
sequence, recurs later every year than it did the preceding. 
But it is not governed by the sideral year exactly; for, as the 
declination of the stars alters as well as their right ascension, 
the interval between the successive rising of the same star will 
not have a constant length corresponding to the mean duration 
of the sideral year, but will vary, being sometimes longer and some- 
times shorter. In respect to Sirius, this interval, as we learn from 
the calculations of Larcher and Biot, was, for nearly 3000 years 
before the Christian era, exactly S65 days six hours, being greater 
than the tropical and less than the sideral year. The difference, 
then, between the real length of the year marked by the star, and 
that determined by the rising of the Nile, will be the same as 
that known to exist between the Julian and Gregorian calendars, 
ov three days in four hundred years. Now, the rising of the Nile 
below the cataracts, although usually referred to the solstice, 
actually occurs at the isle of ”Phile on the 25th of June. This, 
therefore, is the earhest day to which we are warranted 1 in refer- 
ring the observation of the heliacal rising of Sirius, upon which 
the coincidence of the two phenomena is founded; but the helia- 
cal rising of Sirius in the year of our Lord 139 is fixed by 
Censorinus as having happened on the 20th of July; and the 
truth of this statement is amply confirmed by other astronomical 
calculations, Between this date and the 25th of June there 
intervenes twenty-four days, which is a difference that will take 
place between the Julian and Gregorian calendars in 3200 years, 
The observation cannot, therefore, be carried back farther than 

5060 years before the Christian era; and if made by simple in- 
spection of the river instead of being referred to a Nilometer, may 
have occurred 200 or 300 years later.* 

This conclusion appears perfectly accurate when we restrict it 
to any given or assignable date prior to the Christian era; but it 
is obvious, that, as it may apply to any part of a very lengthened 

* See Journal of the Royal Lnstitution, No. ILL. p, 458. 
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period, it is impossible to determine by means of it the precise 
time when the Egyptians began to adjust their vague and tropi- 
cal years. We admut that the principle on which this adjustment 
was made applied only to a remote epoch, and afterwards ceased 
to be astronomically true; still as it was applicable to a large 
portion of that period—nearly thirty centuries—the system refer- 
red to may have been introduced at an earlier or a later stage of 
it. On the whole, however, the coincidence of the four methods 
appears to afford very plausible ground for the opinion of the 
author, that Egypt was occupied by a people comparatively 
civilized about 2800 years before the birth of our Saviour. 
There can be no doubt that the foundations of social order were 
laid on the banks of the Nile before the most refined nations of 
Europe were inhabited, or had emerged from the state of barba- 
rism; and hence there is nothing extravagant in the assertion that 
Egypt was an old country when it was first visited by the sages 
of Greece, and supplied to the islands of the Archipelago the 
elements of science aud literature. But it is in vain that we now 
endeavour to ascertain the date at which the kingdom of the 
Pharoahs first assumed a regular form; when her wise men first 
calculated the return of the dogstar to the horizon with the rising 
sun; and learned to speculate on the causes which produced the 
annual inundation of the Nile. Antiquity has invested such in- 
quiries with a cloud which we fruitlessly attempt to penetrate; 
and this difficulty is increased beyond all calculation by the cir- 
cumstance that the authors from whose works we are anxious to 
derive information, are not consistent either with themselves or 
with one another. Joseph Scaliger lamented the discordance and 
imperfection of all chronological systems in the following pathetic 
terms. In multis judicium, in quibusdam diligentiam requiro; 
neque enim dum verum adepti sunt, Argumento fuerint omnium 
quotquot de his rebus tractarunt dissentiones ; ut inter tot millia 
chronologorum vix inter duos de eadem re conveniat! Ab eorum 
lectione incertior atque indoctior sum quam dudum, 

In these circumstances we are indebted to every one who 
attempts to throw a few rays of light on a subject so dark and 
perplonpy'j for which reason we recommend the essays of Mr, 

ure to the favourable attention of the chronological reader, who 


will find his labour rewarded by a careful and repeated study 
of their contents. 
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Art. VIT.—Two Chapters, forming an Introduction to an Essay 
on Manufactures in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. By 
Charles Babbage, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. London and Edinburgh, 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Chapter I. published in Part X XIf.—Chapter H. 
in Part XX XIIL. of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 


Ric as are the pages of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana in 
varied treasures both of Science and Literature, there are perhaps 
few among its many invaluable Papers which will prove more 
generally attractive than this Introduction by Mr. Babbage. By 
a wise foresight on the part of the Proprietors of that great Work, 
this portion of it is likely also to obtain a circulation, we will not 
say commensurate with its merits, but among many persons who, 
from different causes, may be deterred from purchasing the entire 

tncyclopedia. ‘The volume which it prefaces is intended to 
relate solely to Manufactures; and the body of it, containing an 
extended account of the application of Machinery to their fabric, 
is undertaken by gentlemen, the Messieurs arey, whose names 
carry with them an ample voucher for the excellence of its exe- 
cution. ‘This single volume, when completed, (as indeed all the 
other volumes of the same Work,) may be purchased separately, 
and will form in itself a whole. So that at a comparatively trifling 
price, the Reader may obtain a synopsis of the numberless mar- 
vellous processes which have raised England to her extraordinary 
commercial elevation above all other Countries of all times—a 
synopsis written by those among our contemporaries who have 
shown, not only how well they can reason on mechanical theories, 
but who have splendidly distinguished themselves also by reducing 
those theories to practice. 

We have thought it right to mention that Mr. Babbage’s In- 
troduction may be thus easily procured, because, in these days “4 
cheap knowledge, no intrinsic value, however great, would be 
mitted to weigh against apparent exclusiveness. An author of 
our times must write for all, or he will not be read by any ;— 
has become a real instead of a figurative Republic. One advan- 
tage, most assuredly, we have obtained over our forefathers by 
this wider diffusion of information among classes formerly doomed 
to ignorance: we mean in the more intelligible lennoeaeiel by which 
Science is conveyed abroad, Philosophy no longer registers her 
decrees im esoteric symbols; she employs a plain Demotic cha- 
racter, for the interpretation of which we need not seek the Key 
of a Hierogrammatist, And no one, whom we recollect, has 
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more happily discarded that technical peculiarity which but a few 
years since rendered works of Science “ caviare to the general,” 
than Mr. Babbage in this preliminary Essay. He writes popu- 
larly in the best sense of the word ; not by stooping to the throng, 
but, while he stands upright and maintains his fitting dignity, by 
placing himself within their reach. 

In reviewing his Preface, we can do little more than condense 
into a narrow compass some of the extraordinary facts which he 
mentions, and allow him to display the merits of his style m others 
by extracting his own words. 

T he three chief advantages derived from Machinery aud Manu- 
factures may be represented by “ the addition which they make 
to human power—the economy of human time—and the conver 
sion of substances, apparently the most common and the most 
worthless, into valuable products ;” and of these benefits some 
short, but striking illustrations, are offered by Mr. Babbage. 
The addition to human power may be perceived in an experi- 


ment which M. Redelet bas noticed in his Work Sur [Art de 
Batir. 


* A block of squared stone was taken for the subject of experiment, 
weighing 1080 lbs. 
lbs. 
2. In order to drag this stone along the floor of the quarry 
roughly chiselled, it required a force equalto , . . 758 


3. The same stone dragged over a floor of planks required . 652 
4, The same stone placed on a platform of wood, and dragged 

over a floor of planks, required. . 606 
5. After soaping the two surfaces of wood which slid over 

each other it required. . . 182 
6. The same stone was now placed upon rollers of three 


inches diameter, when it required to put it in motion 
along the floor of the quarry. . . . ... 84 
To drag it by these rollers over a wooden floor required . 28 
. When the stone was mounted on a wooden platform, and 
the same rollers placed between that and a rok floor, 
“ From this experiment it results, that the ‘force necessary to move a 
stone along the smoothed floor of its quarry is nearly two-thirds of its 
weight ; to move it along a wooden floor, three-fifths; by wood upon 
wood, five-ninths ; ; if the wooden surfaces are soaped, one sixth; if 
rollers are used on the floor of the quarry, it requires one thirty-second 
part of the weight; if they roll over wood, one-fortieth ; and if they 
roll between wood, one-fiftieth of its weight —part xxii. p, 2. 


The economy of time is exhibited in a recent improvement, 
made within twelve years, in the mounting of a glazier’s diamond. 
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According to the old system, even after a diligently served ap- 
prenticeship, many a journeyman was unable to acquire the nice 
art of finding the precise angle at which the diamond would cut, 
and afterwards of continuing to guide it at the proper inclination, 
All the time expended, and the “glass destroyed in learning that 
knack, may now be saved by a very simple contrivance adjusted 
to the tool itself. Thirdly, the value of seemingly worthless ma- 
terials is demonstrated in the metempsychosis undergone by de- 
funct saucepans, kettles, and coal-skuttles. 


“ These have not yet completed their useful course; the less corroded 
parts are cut into strips, punched with small holes, and varnished with a 
coarse black varnish, for the use of the trunk-maker, who protects the 
edges and angles of his boxes with them; the remainder are conveyed 
to the manufacturing chemists in the out-skirts of the town, who employ 


them, in conjunction with pyroligneous acid, in making a black die for 
the use of calico printers.”—part xxii. p. 4. 


‘The cotton of Java is carried in junks to the coast of China, 
but the seed not being previously separated, only one quarter of 
the net weight is cotton; the cotton afterwards, as packed by the 
Chinese, occupies three times the space of an equal quantity 
shipped by Europeans for their own markets. ‘Thus, from want 
of mechanic al methods, the cost of the freight of a given quantity 
of cotton is twelve times greater to a Chinese than it Is to a 
European. 

Boot-tag laces, as is well known, consist of very thin, tinned 
plate-iron, and they used to be cut out of long strips of that 
material into pieces of such a breadth that, when bent round, they 
just inclosed the laces. “Iwo pieces of steel have recently been 
fixed to the side of the shears, by which each piece of tin, as 
soon as it is cut, is bent into a semi-cylindrical form. ‘The addi- 
tional power required for this operation is almost insensible, and 
itis executed by. the same motion of the arm which produces the 
cut. This work is usually performed by women and children, 
and with the improved tool more than three times the quantity is 
produced in a given time. 

‘The improvements made of late years in the different processes 


of typography are among the most remarkable triumphs of me- 
chanism, 


‘In the old method of inking type, by large hemispherical balls 
stuffed and covered with leather, the printer, after taking a small portion 
of ink from the ink-block, was continually rolling them in various di- 
rections against each other, i in order that a thin layer of ink might be 
uniformly spread over their surface. This he again transferred to the 
type bya kind of rolling action. In such a process, even admitting con- 
siderable skill in the operator, it could not fail to happen that a large 
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quantity of ink should get near the edges of the balls, which, not being 
transferred to the type, became hard and useless, aud was taken off in 
the form of a thick black crust. Another inconvenience also arose,— 
the quantity of ink spread on the block not being regulated by measure, 
and the number and direction of the transits of the inking balls over 
each other depending on the will of the operator and being irregular, it 
was impossible to place on the type a uniform layer of ink, of ex- 
actly the quantity sufficient for the impression. ‘The introduction of 
cylindrical rollers of an elastic substance, formed by the mixture of glue 
and treacle, superseded the inking balls, and produced considerable 
saving in the consumption of ink :—but the most perfect economy was 
to be produced only by mechanism. 

“* When printing presses moved by the power of steam were intro- 
duced, the action of these rollers was found well calculated to be per- 
formed by the machine, and a reservoir of ink was formed from which 
one roller regularly abstracted a small quantity at each impression. 
From three to five other rollers spread this portion uniformly over the 
slab (by most ingenious contrivances varied in almost each kind of press,) 
and another travelling roller, having fed itself on the slab, passed and re- 
passed over the type just previously to its giving the impression on the 
paper. ‘The following is an account of the results of an accurate expe- 
riment made at one of the largest printing establishments in the metro- 
polis. ‘I'wo hundred reams of paper were printed off, the old method of 
inking with balls being employed ; two hundred reams of the same 
paper, and for the same book, were then printed off in the presses which 
inked their own type. 

‘“‘ The consumption of ink by the machine was to that by the balls as 
four to nine, or rather less than one-half. 

“In order to show that this plan of inking puts the a quantity 
of ink upon the type, we must prove first that it is not too little :—this 
would soon have been discovered from the complaints of the public and 
the booksellers ; and, secondly,— that it is not too much. ‘This latter 
point is satisfactorily established by a reference to the frequency of 
change of what is called ‘ the set-off shect’ in the old method, A few 
hours after one side of a sheet of paper has been printed upon, the ink is 
sufficiently dry to allow it to receive the impression on the other, and as 
considerable pressure is made use of, the tympan on which the side first 
printed is laid, is guarded from soiling it by a sheet of paper called the 
set-off sheet. ‘This paper receives in succession every sheet of the work 
to be printed, and acquires from them more or less of the ink, according 
to their dryness or the quantity upon them. It was usual in the former 
process, after about one hundred impressions, to change the set-off sheet, 
which in that time became too much soiled for further use. In the new 
method of printing by machinery no set-off sheet is used, but a blanket 
is employed as its substitute: this does not require changing above once 
in five thousand impressions, and instances have occurred of its remain- 
ing sufficiently clean for twenty thousand. Here, then, is proof that the 
quantity of superfluous ink put upon the paper in machine-printing is so 
small, that if multiplied by five thousand, and in some instances even by 

NO. XXIII.—JULY, 1832. L 
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twenty thousand, it is only sufficient to render useless a single piece of 
clean cloth.”—part xxii. pp. 15, 16. 


The system of copying has been largely benefited by improved 
machinery. A copper-plate engraving, which perhaps had occu- 
pied the time of an artist for two years or longer, seldom furnished 
more than 500 perfect impressions; and a Bauk-note engraved 
on copper permitted, at the utmost, 3000 impressions without 
sensible deterioration. ‘Two impressions of a Bank-note from a 
steed plate were submitted to a first-rate artist, who was requested 
to decide on their priority. He replied that he could not pro- 
nounce with any degree of confidence. Nevertheless one of them 
was among the first thousand which had been struck off, the other 


was between the seventy thousandth and eighty thousandth im- 
pression. 


Engraving copper plates by pressure. —This is one of the most beau- 
tiful instances of the art of copying carried toan almost unlimited extent ; 
and the delicacy with which it can be executed, and the precision with 
which the finest traces of the graving tool can be transferred from steel 
to copper, or even from hard steel to soft steel, is most unexpected. We 
are indebted to Mr. Perkins for most of the contrivances which have 
brought this art at once almost to perfection. An engraving is first 
made upon soft steel, which is hardened by a peculiar process without in 
the least injuring its delicacy. A cylinder of soft steel, pressed with 
great force against the hardened steel engraving, is now made to roll 
slowly backward and forward over it. ‘The soft steel cylinder receives 
the design, but it is in relief. This is in its turn hardened without 
injury; and if it be slowly rolled to and fro with strong pressure on 
successive plates of copper, it will imprint on a thousand of them a per- 
fect fac-simile of the original steel engraving from which it resulted. 
Thus is the number of copies producible from the same design multi- 
plied a thousand-fold. 

* But even this is very far short of the limits to which this process 
may be extended. The hardened steel roller may be employed to make 
afew of its first impressions upon plates of soft steel, and these being 
hardened may in their turn become the parents of other rollers, each 
generating copper plates like the original. The possible extent to 
which fac-similes of an original engraving may thus be multiplied, 
almost confounds the imagination, and appears to be, for all practical 
purposes, unlimited. ‘There are two principles which peculiarly fit this 
art tor rendering the forgery of bank-notes, to prevent which Mr. Per- 
kins proposed it, a matter of great difficulty. The first is the perfect 
identity of every impression with every other, so that avy variation in 
the minutest line would at once cause detection. The other principle is, 
that the plates from which all the impressions are deduced may be 
jormed by the united labours of artists most eminent in their several 
ne peor all working at the same time; and that, as only one origi- 
nal of each design is necessary, the expense, however great, will be 
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trifling, compared with the immense multitude of copies prodaced from 
it.”—part xxii. p. 25. 
_ * Some very singular specimens of an art of copying, not yet made 
public, were brought from Paris a few years since. A watch-maker in 
that city, of the name of Gonord, had contrived a method by which he 
could take from the same copper plate impressions of different sizes, 
either larger or smaller than the original design. Four impressions of 
an eagle were examined in the presence of the writer of this paper, by a 
late artist equally distinguished for his skill and for the many mechanical 
contrivances with which he enriched his art. The largest was four 
times the superficial size of the smallest, and no lines were detected in 
one which had not corresponding lines in the others. ‘There appeared 
to be a difference in the quantity of ink, but none in the traces of the 
engraving. ‘The processes by which this singular operation was exe- 
cuted have not been published, but two conjectures were formed at the 
time which merit notice. It was supposed that the artist was in posses- 
sion of some method of transferring the ink from the lines of a copper 
late to the surface of some viscous fluid, and also of retransferring the 
impression from the fluid to paper. If this could be accomplished, the 
print would be of exactly the same size as the copper from which it was 
derived ; but if the viscous fluid were contained in a vessel having the 
form of an inverted cone with a small aperture at the bottom, the liquid 
might be lowered or raised in the vessel by gradual abstraction or addi- 
tion through the apex of the cone; in this case, the surface to which 
the printing ink adhered would diminish or enlarge, and in this altered 
state the impression might be retransferred to paper. It must be ad- 
mitted, that this conjectural explanation is not without considerable dif- 
ficulties, for although the converse operation of taking an impression 
from a liquid surface has a parallel in the art of marbling paper, the 
possibility of transferring the ink from the copper to the fluid requires 
to be proved. 

** Another and more plausible explanation is founded on the elastic 
nature of the compound of glue and treacle, a substance already in use 
in transferring engravings to earthenware. It is conjectured, that an 
impression from the copper plate is taken upon a large sheet of this 
composition ; that this sheet is then stretched in both directions, and 
tbat the ink thus expanded is transferred to paper. If the copy is re- 
quired to be smaller than the original, the elastic substance must first be 
stretched, and then receive the impression from the copper plate: on 
removing the tension it will contract, and thus reduce the size of the 
design. It is possible that one transfer may not in all cases suffice, as 
the extensibility of the composition of glue and treacle, although. consi- 
derable, is still limited. 

_ ** Perhaps sheets of Indian rubber of uniform texture and thickness 
may be found to answer better than this composition. As it would 
require cousiderable time to produce impressions in this manner, and 
there might urise some difficulty in making them all of precisely the 
same size, the ween might be rendered more certain and expeditious, 
by perfoming that part of the operation which depends on the enlarge* 
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ment or diminution of the design only once; and, instead of printing 
from the soft substance, transferring the design from it to stone : thus 
a considerable portion of the work would be reduced to an art already 
well known, that of Lithograpby.”—part xxii. pp. 30, 31. 


The Id Chapter, “ On the Economical Principles of Manu- 
factures,” exceeds in interest and importance even that through 
which we have just past. More correct views of “ the advan- 
tages of the division of Labour” are presented to us than Political 
Economists for the most part are in the habit of affording, and 
they are conveyed with such admirable simplicity and precision 
of language as may well shame the herd of ordinary Pandemo- 
ploutographists. It has been usually said that the division 
of labour among numerous hands, saves time in learning, for 
it is plain that a single process is more easily acquired than a 
variety; it saves material, for the waste made by the learner 1s 
necessarily diminished ; it saves the time lost in every new change 
of occupation; it increases skill in the particular process by 
greater frequency of repetition; and it facilitates the improve- 
ment of tools by addressing the thoughts of each workman exclu- 
sively to the one process before him. Such are the advantages 
which have been assigned by Adam Smith and others to the Di- 
vision of Labour; and to these Mr. Babbage has added another, 
which, hke all Truth when once enunciated, carries with it so 


forcible conviction as to excite surprise that it has been so long 
hitherto overlooked. 


“ That the master manufacturer, by dividing the work to be executed 
into ditlerent processes, each requiring different degrees of skill and of 
force, can purchase exactly that precise quantity which is necessary for 
each process ;* whereas, if the whole work were executed by one 
workman, it is evident that that workman must possess sufficient skill to 

rform the most difficult, and sufficient strength to execute the most 

aborious, of the operations into which the art is divided,”—part xxxi. 
pp. 36, 37. 

This principle is illustrated by Mr. Babbage from the art of 
pin-making, which he selects, not because he thinks it is quite 
the best for his purpose, but because it has been already em- 
ployed by Adam Smith, and therefore is associated with the in- 
quiry. ‘The statements, however, are too ample for extraction, 
and we must content ourselves by noticing the result which 1s 
deduced from the following Tabular view of the chief processes. 


* “The writer of this essay derived his first knowledge of this principle from a per- 
sonal examination of a variety of manufactories and workshops devoted to different pur- 
me but he has since found that it has been distinetly stated in the work of Gioja, 

wove Prospetio delle Sciense Economiche. 6 tom, 4to. Milano, 1815, tom, i, capo iv.” 
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Ti loy-| Cost of mak. | 2Perative | tng each part 
Name of the process, | Operative. ot in making 
of of pine. day, ionths of a 
penny, 
HOURS. PENCE. s. 
1. Drawing Wire....| Man -3636 1.2500 3 3 225 
.3000 1.7750 3 319 
"3000 2840 | 1 0 51 
om .3000 1420 | 0 6 26 
3, Twisting the head-| § Boy -0400 -O147 0 4} 3 
ing and cutting | Man £2103 5 4} 58 
4. Rivettingtheheads} Woman} 4.0000 5.0000 1 3 901 
§ Man .6666 6 0 121 
5. Whitening. Woman 1071 .3333 3.0 60 
6. Papering. Woman| 2.1314 3.1973 1 6 576 
7.6892 12.8732 2320 


Number of persons employed :—Men, 4; Women, 4; Children, 2, Total 10. 


** From an examination of the first of these tables, it appears that 
the wages earned by the operatives vary from 4}d. per day up to 6s., 
and consequently the skill which is required for their respective employ- 
ments will be measured by those sums. Now it is evident that if one 
person is required to make the whole pound of pins, he must have skill 
enough to earn about 5s. 3d. a day whilst he is pointing or cutting off 
the heads, and 6s. when he is whitening the pins; which three opera- 
tions together would occupy little more than the seventeenth part of his 
time. It is also apparent, that during more than one half of his time 
he must be earning only Is, 3d. per day in putting on the heads, 
although his skill, if properly employed, would, in the same time, pro- 
duce nearly five times as much. 

‘* It appears from the analysis we have given of the art of pin-mak- 
ing, that it occupies rather more than seven hours and a half of time for 
ten different individuals working in succession on the same material to 
convert it into a pound of pins, and that the expense of their labour, 
each being paid in the joint ratio of his skill and the time he is em- 
ployed, amounts to nearly Is. ld. Now if we were to employ the man 
who whitens the pins, and who earns 6s. a day, even supposing that he 
could make the pound of pins in an equally short time, yet we must pay 
him for his time 46.14 pence, or nearly 3s. 10d. T'he pins would there- 


fore cost in making three times and three quarters as much as they now do 


by the application of the division of labour, 

“* The higher the skill required of the workman in any one process of 
a Manufacture, and the smaller the time during which it is employed, 
so much the greater will be the advantage of separating that process 
from the rest and devoting one person's attention entirely to it. Had 
we selected the art of needle-making as our illustration, the economy 
arising from the division of labour would have been still larger, for the 
process of tempering the needles requires great skill, attention, and ex- 
perience, and although from three to four thousand are tempered at 
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once, the workman is paid a very high rate of wages. In another pro- 
cess of the same art, dry-pointing, which is also executed with great 
rapidity, the wages earned by the workman reach from 7s, to 12s., 
15s., and even in some instances, to 20s. a day, whilst other processes in 
the same art are carried on by children paid at the rate of 6d. per day.” 
——part xxxili. pp. 41, 4%. 


After asserting the similar advantages which mental labour also 
may derive from a like division, and exemplifying them in the in- 
stances adopted for the construction of the French Mathematical 
Tables, Mr. Babbage proceeds to the following very clear inci- 
dental explanation of an invention which at first every where ex- 
cited the most unbounded astonishment and admiration; and 
which indeed is still received by persons unaccustomed to the 
speculations upon which it depends, either with scepticism, or 
with downright incredulity. We mean his own semi-intellectual 
Calculating Machine; the Frankenstein, as it were, of Mechanics. 


“As the performance of arithmetical calculations by machinery may 
appear to our non-mathematical readers to be rather too large a postu- 
late, and as it is connected with the subject of the division of labour, we 
shall endeavour in the course of a few lines to give them some slight per- 
ception of the manner in which it can be performed, and thus to remove 
asmall portion of the veil which covers that apparent mystery. 

** That nearly all tables of numbers which follow any law, however com- 
plicated, may be formed to a greater or less extent solely by the proper 
arrangements of the successive addition and subtraction of numbers befitting 
each table, is a principle which we could only prove in the general to 
those well acquainted with mathematics, but the mind will readily ad- 
mit that it is not impossible by attending to the following example. 

‘ Let us consider the subjoined table. 


Terms of the Table. Table. Ist Difference. 2d Difference. 


« 


{ 


49 . . . . 13 


bo bo to bo 


This is the beginning of a table in very extensive use, which has been 
printed and reprinted very frequently in many countries, and is called a 
table of square numbers. Any number in the table is found by multi- 
plying the number which expresses the distance of that term from the 
commencement of the table by itself; thus, 25 is the fifth term from 
the beginning of the table, and 5 multiplied by itself, or by 5, is equal 
to20. Let us now subtract each term of this table from the next sucs 
ceeding, and place the results in another column, which may be called 
Ist diflerence column. If we again subtract each term of this first 
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difference from the succeeding term, we find the result is always the 
number two. ‘That such must always be the case, will appear to any 

rson who takes the trouble to carry on the table a few terms further. 

ow when once this is admitted as a known fact, it is quite clear that, 
provided the first term (1) of the table, the first term (3) of the first 
difference, and the first term (2) of the second or constant difference, 
are originally given, we can continue by simple addition the table of 
square numbers to any extent. For the series of odd numbers may be 
formed by repeatedly adding the constant difference 2 to (3) the first of 
them, and we then necessarily have the series, 3, 5, 7, &c.; and again 
by successively adding each of these to the first number(1) of the table 
we produce the square numbers. 

“ Having thus, we hope, thrown a little light = the theoretical 
part, we will endeavour to show that the mechanical execution of such 
an engine is not so far removed from ordinary machinery as might be 
conceived. Let the reader imagine three clocks placed on a table side 
by side, and having a thousand instead of twelve hours marked on the 
face of each, and every time a string is pulled, let them repeat the hours 
to which their hands point. Let him further suppose that two of the 
clocks, for the sake of distinction called A and B, have same mechanism 
by which the clock A advances the hour band of the clock B one hour 
for each stroke it makes on its own bell; and let the clock B by a simi- 
lar contrivance advance the hour hand of the clock C one hour for each 
stroke it makes upon its own bell, With such an arrangement, and 
having set the hour hand of the clock A to 2 o'clock, that of B to 
3 o'clock, and that of C to } o'clock, let the reader imagine the 
strings of the repeating parts of the clocks pulled continually in the 
following order of succession. Pull the string of Clock C; pull the string 
of clock B; pull the string of clock A. 
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Clock C 
Marks one. 


Pull the string of C, 


Pull the string of C, 


Pall the string of B. 


Pall the string of A. 


Pull the string of B. 


Pull the string of A, 


? the clock now marks 


Strikes one. 
The hour hand is ad- 


4 vanced three, and 


four. 


Ist Difference, 2d Difference. 
Clock B Clock A 
Marks three. Marks two. 


Strikes three. 


The hour hand is ad- 
4 vanced two, and ¢ 
d the clock now marks ¢ 
five. 


Strikes two. 


Strikes four. 

The hour hand is ad- 
vanced five, and the 
clock now marks 


pine, 


Strikes five, 


The hour hand is ad- 
vanced two, and 
the clock now marks 


seven. 


Strikes two, 


Pall the string of C, 


Pull the «tring of B. 


Pull the string of A, 


Pull the string of C. 


Pall the string of B. 


Pull the string of A. 


Pall the string of C, 


Pall the string of B. 


Strikes nine. 
The hour hand is ad- 

¢ vanced seven, and ? 

Ny the clock now marks 4 


sixteen, 


the clock now marks 


Strikes seven. 


hour hand is ad- 


vanced two, Strikes two, 


nine. 


Strikes sixteen. 
The hour hand is ad- 
vanced nine, andthe 
clock now marks 
twenty-five. 


Strikes nine. 


The hour hand is ad- 
vanced two, and 


Pull the string oft A. 


Pall the string of B. 


Pall the string of A, 


Pull the string of C. | 


eleven, 
Strikes twenty-five. 
The hour hand is ad- 
a the clock now marks 
thirty-six, 
( The hour hand is ad- 

vanced two, and dv 

tans 5 Strikes two, 
thirteen. 


Sirikes thirty-six. 
Advances the hour 


the clock now marks 
forty-nine, 


hand thirteen, and 


Strikes thirteen. 


xc. 


Ke. &e. 
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If now only those hours struck or pointed at by the clock C be attended 
to and written down, it will be found that it produces the series of the 
squares of the natural numbers. Such a series could of course only be 

roduced completely by this mechanism so far as the three first figures, 
Bat this is sufficient to give some idea of the construction, and was the 
point to which the first model of the calculating engine extended.”— 
part xxxiii, pp. 46—48. 


” 


In considering the “ Size of Factories,” the next head upon 
which Mr. Babbage enters, he enumerates the following principle, 
that “ when (from the peculiar nature of the produce of each 
manufacture) the number of processes into which it is most ad- 
vantageous to divide it is ascertained, as well as the number of 
individuals to be employed, then all other manufactures which do 
not employ a direct multiplication of that number, will produce 
the article at a greater cost.” ‘The influence of the employment of 
large capitals in manufactures next passes under review; and itis 
shown plainly that manufactured goods become cheaper to the 
consumer jn proportion to the capital employed, because the ex- 
pense of verifying the quality of the article purchased decreases 
in similar proportion. In some instances, verification is most 
costly. In flour, for example, contrary to a received principle, 
Government has found it cheaper to manufacture than to buy; 
because of the facilities of adulteration. In the calico trade, also, 
While calico was woven in the cottages of the operatives, a class 
of middle-men purchased, in the first instance, whose employment 
was to ascertain that each piece was perfect and of full measure. 
Fraud might be practised at far less general risque of exposure 
by the single cottager, than it can be by the great and opulent 
manufacturer; and the loss of the latter by general impeachment 
of reputation, if discovered in one act of dishonesty, must be 
almost infinitely disproportioned to his gain, if he escapes unde- 
tected. Character, therefore, in this case, supplies verification, 
and consequently saves its expense. Of the truth of this reason- 
ing the following is an instance not a little gratifying to just and 
honourable National Pride. 


“The powerful influence of established character in producing con- 
fidence operated in a very marked manner at the time of the exclusion 
of British manufacture from the Continent during the last war. One of 
our largest establishments had been in the habit of doing extensive 
business with a house in the centre of Germany, but on the closing of 
the Continental ports against our manufactures, heavy penalties were 
inflicted on all those who contravened the Berlin and Milan Decrees. 
The English Manufacturer continued to receive orders, with directions 
how to consign them, and appointments for the time and mode of pay- 
ment, in letters, the hand-writing of which was known to him, but 
which were never signed, except by the Christian name of one of the 
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firm, and even in some instances they were without any signature at all. 
These orders were executed, and in no instance was there the least irre- 
gularity in the payments. '—part xxxiii. p. 4. 


Amid all his correct reasoning and sobriety of views, we rejoice 
to find in Mr, Babbage manifest traces of that delightful enthu- 
siasm in his favourite pursuit, which ever and anon is sure to dis- 
plas itself in those who belong to the highest class of intellects. 


un his aspirations after the possible, he soars occasionally almost 
as high as Bishop Wilkins. 


“ The conveyance of letters is another instance in which the import- 
ance of saving time would allow of great expense in any new machine 
for its accomplishment. There is a natural limit to the speed of horses 
which even the greatest improvements in the breed, aided by an increased 
perfection in our public roads, can never surpass; and from which 
perhaps we are at present not very remote. When we reflect upon the 
great expense of time and money which the last refinements of a theory 
or an art usually require, it is not unreasonable to suppose the period has 
arrived in which the substitution of machinery for such purposes ought 
to be tried. 

“The post bag despatched every evening by the mail to one of our 
largest cities, Bristol, usually weighs less than a hundred pounds. Now 
the first reflection which naturally presents itself is, that in order to 
transport these letters a hundred and twenty miles, a coach and appara- 
tus weighing above thirty handred weight is put in motion, and also 
conveyed over the same space.* 

“ It is obvious that amongst the conditions of machinery for accom- 
plishing such an object, it would be desirable to reduce the weight of 
matter to be conveyed with the letters ; it would also be desirable to 
reduce the velocity of the animal power employed, because the faster a 
horse is driven, the less weight he can draw. Amongst the variety of 
contrivances which might be imagined, we will mention one which, 
although by no means free from objections, fulfils some of the prescribed 
conditions, and is not a purely theoretical speculation, since we have 
seen, on an extremely limited scale, some few experiments upon it. 

* Let us imagine a series of high pillars erected at frequent intervals, 
perhaps every hundred feet, as meal as possible in a straight line be- 
tween the two post towns. An iron or steel wire of some thickness must 
be stretched over proper supports fixed on each of these pillars, and 
terminating at the end of every three or five miles, as may be found ex- 
pedient, in a very strong support, by which it may be stretched. At 
these points a man ought to reside in a small station-house, A narrow 
cylindrical tin case to contain the letters might be suspended by two 
wheels rolling upon this wire ; these might be so constructed as to enable 
them to pass unimpeded by the fixed supports of the wire, An endless 


* It is true that the transport of letters is not the only object which this apparatus 
answers, but the transport of passengers, which is a secondary object, does in fact put 
a limit to the velocity of that of letters, which is the primary one, 
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wire of much smaller size must pass over two drums, one at each 
end. ‘This wire should be supported on rollers, fixed to the supports of 
the great wire, and at a short distance below it. With this arrangement 
there would be the two branches of the smaller wire always accom- 
panying the larger one, and the attendant at either station might, by 
turning the drum, cause these two branches of the small wire to move 
with great velocity in opposite directions. In order to convey the cylin- 
der which contains the letters, it would only be necesssary to attach it 
by a string or bya catch to either of the branches of the endless wire. 
Thus it would be conveyed speedily to the next station, where it would 
be removed by the attendant to the commencement of the next wire, 
and thus transmitted on. It is not our intention to enter into the de- 
tails which this or some similar plan would require. It is sufficient to 
observe that it is attended with its difficulties, but that when they are 
overcome, it will present many advantages besides velocity. For if an 
attendant reside at each station, the additional expense of having two or 
three deliveries of letters every day, and even of sending expresses at 
any moment, will be comparatively trifling, and it is not impossible that 
the stretched wire may itself be available for a species of telegraphic 
communication yet more rapid. 

** We shall mention one other instance in which the object to be ob- 
tained is so important, that although it might be rarely wanted, yet 
machinery for that purpose would justify considerable expense. A vessel 
to contain men, sad te be navigated at some distance below the surface 
of the sea, would in many circumstances be almost invaluable. Such a 
vessel evidently could not be propelled by any engine requiring the aid 
of fire. If, however, by condensing air into a liquid, and carrying it 
in that state, a propelling power could be procured sufficient for moving 
the vessel through a considerable space, the expense would scarcely 
render its occasional employment impossible,”—part xxxiii, 58, 59. 


The section on Combinations amongst Masters or Workmen 
is eminently useful and practical; and both parties may derive 
advantage from the lesson which is there read to them, that such 
evil alliances are seldom Jess injurious to themselves, than they 
are to the Public. Sometimes, however, the Public has derived 
benefit at the cost of the combiners, Certain useful inventions in 
gun-making, by which prices have been reduced, have arisen out 
of the occasional necessity of manufacturers in consequence of a 
strike. The general disadvantage may be estimated from a single 
fact. The proprietors of one establishment in the iron-trade 
find it expedient always to keep in hand a supply of coal suffi- 
cient for six months’ consumption, in order to guard against the 
hazard of a combination among the pitmen. ‘The dead capital 
invested in this particular instance is £10,000, and the interest of 
that sum must accordingly be added to the price of the manufac- 
ture. ‘The workmen, in this case also, are injured no less than 
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than the Public; for their loss is always proportioned to the in- 
creased limit of demand. 

The sections on “ the effect of Taxes and of Legal Restric- 
tions upon Manufactures,” and on ws the Exportation of Ma- 
chinery,” are replete with sound and original thinking; and seem 
well adapted to correct the narrow, petty, and illiberal maxims 
which seek to convert that knowledge, which is ever more bene- 
ficial to the individual as it becomes more universal, which con- 
tributes to the happiness of separate Nations in proportion as it 
gladdens the whole World, into a jealous, a" and exclusive 
monopoly, Inhis concluding paragraphs, Mr. Babbage evinces 
that Eloquence is as much at his command as Logic; that he is 


no less master of rich and glowing language, than he has shown 
himself to be of convincing argument, 


“ The productions of nature, varied and numerous as they are, may 
each, in some future day, become the basis of extensive manufactures, 
and give life, employment, and wealth to millions of Human beings. But 
the crude treasures perpetually exposed before our eyes contain within 
them other and more valuable principles, All these, in their innumerable 
combinations, which ages of * von and research can never exhaust, may 
be destined to furnish, in perpetual succession, the sources of our wealth 
and of our happiness. Science and knowledge are subject, in their ex- 
tension and increase, to laws quite opposite to those which regulate the 
material world; unlike the laws of molecular attraction, which cease at 
sensible distances, or that of gravity, which decreases rapidly with the 
increasing distance from the point of its origin, the further we advance 
from the origin of our knowledge, the larger it becomes, and the greater 
ower it bestows upon its cultivators to add new fields to its dominions. 
Vet does this continually and rapidly increasing power, instead of giving 
vis any reason to anticipate the exhaustion of so fertile a field, place us 
at each advance on some higher eminence, from which the mind contem- 
plates the past, and feels irresistibly convinced that the whole already 
gained bears a constantly diminishing ratio to the still more rapidly ex- 
panding horizon of our knowledge. But if the knowledge of the che- 
mical and physical properties of the bodies which surround us, as well 
as that of the less tangible clements, light, electricity, and heat, which 
mysteriously modify or change their combinations, all concur to con- 
vince us of the same fact ; we must remember that another and a higher 
science, itself still more boundless, is also advancing with a giant's stride, 
and having grasped the mightier masses of the universe, and reduced 
their wanderings to laws, has given to us in its own condensed lan- 
guage, expressions which are to the past as history, to the future as pro- 
phecy. It is the same science which is now preparing its fetters for the 
minutest atoms which nature has created: already it has nearly chained 
the ethereal fluid, and bound in one harmonious system all the intricate 
and splendid phenomena of light. It is the science of calculation, which 
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becomes continually more necessary at each step of our progress, and 
which must ultimately govern the whole of the applications of science 
to the arts of life, 

* But pethaps a doubt may arise in the mind whilst contemplating 
the continually increasing field of human knowledge, that the weak arm 
of man may want the physical force requisite to render that knowledge 
available. ‘The experience of the past has stamped with the indelible 
character of truth the maxim that “ Knowledge is Power.” It not merely 
gives to its votaries control over the mental faculties of their species, but 
it is the generator of physical force. ‘The discovery of the expansive 
power of steam, its condensation, and the doctrine of latent heat, has 
already added to the population of this small island millions of hands. 
But the source of this power is not without limit, and the coal-mines of 
the world may ultimately be exhausted. Without adverting to the 
theory that new formations of that mineral are now depositing under 
the sea, at the estuaries of some of our larger rivers ; without anticipat- 
ing the application of other fluids requiring a less supply of caloric than 
water ;—we may remark that the sea itself offers a perennial source of 
power hitherto almost unapplied. The tides, twice in each day, raise a 
vast mass of water, which might be made available for driving machinery, 
But supposing heat still to remain necessary when the exhausted state of 
our coal-fields renders it expensive. Long before that period arrives, 
other methods will probably have been invented for producing it. In 
some districts there are springs of hot water, which have flowed for cen- 
turies unchanged in temperature. In many parts of the island of Ischia, 
by deepening the sources of the hot springs but a few feet, the water 
boils, and there can be little doubt that, by boring a short distance, 
steam of high pressure would issue from the orifice: here then is a natu- 
ral source of heat, one which is extensively spread over the globe, since 
it occurs near all active volcanoes. Whether the abstraction of heat on 
a large scale might not have the effect of diminishing the frequency or 
the intensity of their eruptions, and whether such countries may not 
ultimately be destined to mus the great centres of the manufactures 
of the world, must be decided by time and circumstances.”—part xxxiii. 
pp. SI, 82. 


This admirable Essay is terminated by a “ skeleton” of ques- 
tions which every visitor of a manufactory who seeks accurate 
acquaintance with its processes will do well to employ; but with 
which, for obvigus reasons, it would be unjust if we were here to 
provide him. He must obtain it at the fountain head, from 
which, if he be wise, he will not be content with a shallow 
draught. 
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Art. VIIL.—The Consistency of the whole Scheme of Revelation 
with itself and with human Reason. By Philip Nicholas Shut- 
tleworth, D.D., Warden of New College, Oxford, and Rector 
of Foxley, Wilts. London. Rivingtons. pp. 569. 


Ir is idle to deny that a large portion of the Christian world have 
taken, and continue to take their religion wpon trust. Yet is it 
certain, nevertheless, that the number of inquirers has increased, 
and is increasing; and that the conductors of, the Theological 
Library have acted wisely in making an early provision for the 
wants of this interesting class. 

Having frequently stated our opinions respecting the rise and 
progress of infidelity, we shall content ourselves for the present 
with a very brief allusion to them. Before the Reformation, 
there was no systematic study of the evidences of Christianity, 
and therefore when all began to think, many began to doubt. 
Men of superior education, men of learning, men of science, had 
to work the problem for themselves, and the consequence was, 
that many of them failed to solve it. Scepticism became the 
fashion both on the continent and at home. At length the tide 
turned, and the able writers who had stemmed it manfully even 
at the strongest flood, were enabled to guide the public sentiment 
into a safe auchorage. But although this great work was accom- 
plished, a succession of minor ebbs and flows ensued, and there 
has been a strong, if not a violent current, constantly setting im 
the direction of doubt. ‘To meet and counteract the effects of 
such a circumstance two things were evidently necessary. First, 
a perspicuous exposition of the direct evidences of revelation ; 
and secondly, the study and consideration of those evidences by 
the people at large. And these have been in a great degree 
effected. But it speedily became apparent that these were not 
enough, since after the mind had become familiarized from early 
youth with the positive evidences of Christianity, and was able to 
give a reason of the hope that it entertained, the adversary con- 
trived to perplex the question by doubts, and difficulties, and 
suggestions, and that armoury of subtle and most destructive im- 
plements, from which our faith is yet assailed. 

Phe actual state of opinion, therefore, respecting revealed reli- 
gion, among the respectable portion of society, appears to us to 
be this; few persons are to be seen who venture directly to impugn 
the evidences of Christianity: few books are written avowedly or 
expressly agaist them. But infidelity is nevertheless busily at 
work; and by withdrawing attention from the proofs that have 
been adduced, and directing it to some of the matters which have 
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been proved, endeavours to undermine rather than overthrow the 
Gospel. This is no new attempt, but it is pursued in a diffe- 
rent quarter from that in which it was formerly tried without suc- 
cess. When these insidious attacks were directed against the 
faith of the learned and the philosophical, learned and philosophi- 
cal treatises, the treatises of Clarke, and Butler, and Douglas, and 
many others, became powerful weapons of defence; and men who 
had ability and leisure for profound study, were no longer at the 
mercy of the sceptic. But the immediate seat of the disease is 
less deep and more extensive. It is not against any particular 
attack that the Christian citadel requires defence. ‘The arms of 
the learned are wielded in its behalf much more frequently than 
against it. What we require is protection for the great mass of 
educated persons against the arrow that is shot at a venture, and 
reaches them either in mixed society, or in writings not directly 
of an irreligious tendency, or in the surmisings and perplexities of 
their own thoughts. 

This desideratum has been supplied by Dr. Shuttleworth, It 
canuot be said that his book is very easy or very attractive: nor 
was this to be expected from the title of the work, ‘The reader 
must have a desire to learn before he will be disposed to take it 
up, and he must be prepared to think as well as read before he 
can take it up with profit. But let these important preliminaries 
be settled, and we are confident that a perusal of Dr. Shuttle- 
worth’s volume will afford permanent benefit and gratification, 
We must content ourselves with extracting a few passages, which 
will suffice to give a general idea of his manner. The first refers 
to a poiut which has been discussed again and again, but never 
perhaps more satisfactorily than on the present occasion. 


* But let us examine this charge, which, by some persons, is thought 
so seriously to shake the authority of revelation, more in detail. The 
believer in Christianity maintains that it was absolutely necessary, for 
the general welfare of mankind, that the last remnant of the only true 
religion upon earth should be kept from total extinction, either by the 
operation of one continued miracle, or by the co-operation of secondary 
causes, during that dark and protracted period which was destined to 
intervene between the first settlement of the Israelites in Palestine, and 
the eventual promulgation of the covenant of the Gospel. ‘The preven- 
tion of the contagion of idolatry by the extinction of the idolaters, he 
contends, was the only really efficacious means for attaining this end, 
and thus demonstrates, in the first place, the expediency of the measures 
recorded to have been adopted. ‘That those measures were consistent 
with the rules of morality, and with the Divine justice, be proves, in the 
next place, by referring to the numerous acts of infanticide, the human 
sacrifices, and other fearful abominations, acknowledged to have been 
practised by that denounced people; and lastly, that the measure now 
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under discussion was not a deviation from the usual course of the govern- 
ment of Providence, he shows, by referring to the extensive inflictions 
which, on other occasions, and even within our own times, have been 
allowed to befal various portions of the human race. Unless the Deist 
can point out a substantial distinction between the admissions contained 
in his own mode of belief, and these assumptions from Scripture, his 
argument obviously proves nothing. But, neither is the whole of his 
objections, nor the whole of our vindication of this portion of revelation, 
comprehended in the preceding remarks. He argues, that the making 
any set of human beings delegated commissioners for the execution of 
Divine judgments, especially in the case of the speculative points of theo- 
logy, is, in itself, such a handle afforded to religious persecution, that 
we cannot conceive so dangerous a doctrine to have proceeded from the 
hallowed source of inspiration. ‘To this we answer, that the precedent 
here supposed could be in point only upon the recurrence of exactly 
similar circumstances, and in the case of a special Divine warrant; but 
the former of these suppositions implies an impossibility, the latter an 
extreme improbability. On slighter grounds than these, no real Chris- 
tian would, any more than the philosophical Theist, advocate the right 
of extirpating by the sword erroneous doctrines of religion. But it will 
be said that the parties deputed on this occasion, as the ministers of 
vengeance, were themselves nearly equally culpable with the very idola- 
ters (and even in the sell-same acts of irveligion) for whose punishment 
they were sent. Admitting this assertion to be correct, which, however, 
remains to be proved, still, if it mean any thing, it would show that, as 
all human beings are liable to error, therefore no human beings are 
capable, in strict justice, of receiving a commission for inflicting any 
penal retribution upon others. Here, again, we appeal to those princi- 
ples of common usage and obviots expediency, admitted equally by both 
parties, Can the objector, in this case, recal to his recollection no in- 
stances perfectly accordant with the soundest reason and policy, of civil 
or military discipline, where one peceant individual is made, for the sake 
of the example which it affords to himself, the instrument of punishment 
upon his more culpable confederates? It has been uniformly asserted 
through the whole of the preceding arguments, and we see no reason 
tor being ashamed of the doctrine, that the mode of Divine government, 
with reference to mankind, as revealed to us in Scripture, is ever found 
to be in strict conformity and adaptation to the machinery of human 
passions. In other words, that God's dealings with mankind are fitted 
for mankind. ‘The mere punishment of the Canaanitish idolaters, we 
have reason to believe, was not the sole nor the main object of the awful 
executions now alluded to. Other nations, both in ancient and modern 
times, have, we know, grievously sinned as they had done, and yet have 
been allowed to await the ordinary and procrastinated course of the 
Divine judgments. ‘The real end aimed at on that occasion was, no 
doubt, the warning and example afforded by these means to the wavering 
Israclites themselves. And most fearful and appalling must that exam- 
ple have proved to their own chiding consciences. Whether the lesson 
thus practically taught them, respecting the grievous crime of idolatry, 
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was more severe than the actual circumstances required, is best shown 
by considering to what degree, after all, they did really escape the con- 
tagion of irreligion, communicated by their neighbours. Now we know 
that the apostacy of even these chosen delegates of Divine retribution 
was, at several periods of their history, all but complete. As, during 
their wanderings in the Desert, they looked back, with regret and long- 
ing, to the coarse servile fare of Egypt, so, during a large portion of 
their residence in the promised land, they envied and imitated the gross 
worship of their idolatrous neighbours, and were retained within the 
limits of something resembling the pure religion taught from Mount 
Sinai, only by av external circumvallation of rites, and isolating usages, 
too well contrived for even their wayward obstinacy to break through. 
In the latter period of their history, immediately preceding the Chaldean 
captivity, to such an extent had the principle of irreligion prevailed, 
that if a remnant of true believers still existed, it was a remnant in the 
strictest application of the term; men chased from society, and herding 
in woods and rocks, from the persecution of thei¢ apostate sovereigns. 
Still it is remarkable that the surrounding darkness never completely closed 
over that remarkable country, to the total extinction of the light from hea- 
ven. The machinery employed by Providence for the furtherance of is 
purpose exactly performed the work required, and no more. Had one 
degree less of severity been adopted, had the Mosaic ritual been rendered 
less exclusive, and the spirit of nationality less earnestly forced upon 
them, it cannot be doubted but that the principle of evil would have 
finally prevailed over them, and our blessed Saviour, at his coming, 
would have had to preach the holy doctrines of the Gospel to a people 
unimbued with the first notions of sound theism. ‘ When ye offer your 
gifts, when ye make your sons to pass through the fire, ye pollute your- 
selves with all your idols, even unto this day. And shall I be inquired 
of by you, O house of Israel? As L live, saith the Lord God, I will not 
be enquired of by you. And that which cometh into your mind shall not 
be at all, that ye say, We will be as the heathen, as the families of the 
countries, to serve wood and stone. As 1 live, saith the Lord God, surely 
with a mighty hand, and a stretched out arm, and with fury poured out, 
wil I rule over you.’ Before, then, we charge the denunciations of the 
Mosaic code against acts of idolatry, as sanguinary and unjustifiable, or 
its ceremonial institutions, for the furtherance of the same object, as 
vexatious and trifling, let it at least be shown, that a slighter eflort, on 
the part of the legislator, would have attained the required object. If 
this cannot, as assuredly it cannot, be proved, then the only conclusion 
to which we can arrive, from the whole bearings of the case is, that 
after all, the means adopted were only just adequate to the emergency, 
and that what has been set up as an accusation against the truth of 
revelation on this occasion is, in reality, an additional argument of the 
wisdom in which its various integral parts have been arranged,’— 


pp. 100—105. 
The following is the summary of a very important argument. 
* Without, then, carrying this part of our argument farther than the 
foregoing observations, and leaving the detailed examination of the ac- 
NO. XXIM.—JULY, 1832, M 
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tual fulfilment of prophecy, with the unanswerable evidence which it 
affords in confirmation of the truth of our religion, to the admirable 
works which have already been written on that subject, it will only be 
remarked in this place, with regard to this portion of the Old Testa- 
ment, as has keel been done with respect to the historical books, that 
every possible theory which we can suggest as the motive for their pro- 
duction, saving and excepting that which presup the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and the consequent real reference of these writings to that 
coming dispensation, is full of incongruities and inconsistencies. Why, 
in the very commencement of the Book of Genesis, a distinct hint 
should have been given, that a descendant from the first stock of the 
human lineage should one day prove a means of the reconciliation of 
man with his Maker; why a repetition of the same promise, but in still 
more explicit language, should have been recorded as having been made 
to Abraham and bis immediate descendants ; why Moses, in giving a 
law to his people, which at the first aspect seemed destined for maa 
tuity, and which was made imperative upon the whole lineage of Israel, 
under the most fearful sanctions, should have distinctly, though incident- 
ally, asserted that it was eventually to be cancelled by one vested with 
still higher authority; why, as time proceeded, subsequent presumed 
inspired writers should agree in depreciating that very law, the Divine 
authority of which they confidently asserted, and finally, should almost 
explicitly, and without disguise or figure, announce the approach of a 
higher legislator, who was to supersede all existing institutions, and 
break down the partition wall between Jew and Gentile; why those 
books should have been received as inspired documents by the very 
people whose sins they denounced, and whose ruin they anticipated, and 
why, as we know historically to have been the fact, the expectation of 
the whole Jewish nation should have been eagerly looking tor the pro- 
mised Messiah at the very period of Christ's appearance in the bumamw 
form; why all this chain of connected circumstances should have ex- 
isted, if there was really no connecting principle in the actual state of 
things to produce it, and no concert or combination in the respective 
parties, it would seem ‘part impossible to explain. If one main idea, 
not brought ambitiously and prominently forward, but couched often in 
allegorical allusions, often in casual expressions, and in language which 
until its fulfilment must often have been absolutely inexplicable, be 
really traceable from first to last, from almost the first page of the first 
Book of Moses, down to the conclusion of Malachi: if with this single 
key to decypher each respective composition, all separately become un- 
ambiguous in their meaning, and collectively form one consistent whole ; 
~~and if without that key cach part would be at once at variance with 
itself, and irreconcileable with the others, a tissue of improbable legends, 
and of unreal, because unnecessary, miracles; and if, in addition to this, 
the grand question of some religion, or no religion, be finally at stake in 
proportion as we incline to this side, or its opposite, we surely must 
admit that the combination of probabilities thus arrrived at is fully suffi- 
cient to command our assent to the coufessedly astounding arrangement 
vf human events, which those documents agree in recording. It is not 
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for a moment our wish to deny or conceal what every Christian must 
have felt, the startling sensation which the recital of such preternatural 
occurrences as those related in the Scriptures is calculated to produce, 
when considered separately from the great transcendental scheme ot 
which they form the preparatory means. But the cure for such doubts 
is to be found in considering our religion as a whole; in examining the 
extent and character of our spiritual necessities; in weighing one seem- 
ing contradiction against its contradictory opposite ; and in satisfying 
our minds, that by the demonstrable constitution of our nature, no other 
alternative is allowed us than that of choosing between the lowest pos- 
sible state of moral degradation, namely, that of complete irreligion, and 
the admission of the necessity of some specific Divine arrangement, by 
which the acknowledged defects of the existing order of things may be 
met and rectified.’’—pp. 209—212. 


There are two passages in the conclusion which we cannot 
refrain from transcribing, and our readers, we doubt not, will 
agree with us in thinking, that were there nothing more con- 
tained in Dr. Shuttleworth’s volume, these extracts alone would 
entitle him to our most cordial thanks. ri 


“We should form a very inadequate notion of the value of the Gospel, 
were we to suppose that it had completed its work when it had smoothed 
the rough exterior of public manners, and, having inculeated a certain 
series of moral maxims much too refined and unearthly for the mere 
worldly mind to adopt, as a rule of practice, or even to appreciate, that 
it has left human nature as cold aid as incapable of holy aspirations as 
it found it. ‘That stupendous dispensation is assuredly, if true, far, ver 
far, too elaborate an arrangement of Providence to rest contented with 
this humble result. It is either something vastly superior to every pos+ 
sible worldly object, or it is nothing. No reasonable Christian, any 
more than any other reasonable person, believes gratuitously, unneces- 
sarily, and from a natural predisposition, in miracles. He knows, he 
sees as clearly as Hume or any other sceptic, that God never disturbs the 
established order of his own works, but for some truly extraordinary and 
paramount object. If, then, notwithstanding this — bias to the 
contrary, the overpowering force of external and internal evidence obliges 
him to admit that such preternatural interpositions have really taken 
’ place; and if he finds that the choice between assent and unbelief is 
A after all a choice of difficulties, and yet that upon due and cautious exa- 
mination he cannot but admit that the affirmative side of the question 
is, beyond comparison, the most ager still the very feeling of amaze+ 
ment with which he concludes his enquiry leaves him under an awe2 
struck impression of the infinite importance of the mysterious truths thus 
forced upon his conviction. 

“* What, then, is the reasonable, the only conclusion, to which he can 
arrive? That he cannot, consistently with any rule of sound argument; 
7 more than conformably with what he conceives to be the unequivo- 
eal language of revelation, make common cause with the Unitarian, the 
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Socinian, or the Arian. Tle feels that he has no alternative but that of 
receiving Scripture as a whole, or of rejecting it as a whole. He sees 
no diminution of the difficulty, if, discarding as human superadditions 
the larger portion of the recorded miracles of Holy Writ, he is compelled 
by the cogency of proof to retain any. Granting the reality of one, 
whether that one be the miracle of inspiration, the miracle of prophecy, 
or the miracle of the transmutation of natural objects, he knows that he 
has conceded the great question at issue, and that henceforward there 
remains no other point at which he can reasonably stop in the course of 
his admissions, than the full boundary line of Scripture itself. 

But if be receive the whole of what we are taught to acknowledge 
as God's word, it will, then, assuredly be to him as the most stupendous 
and most excellent of God's gifts. It will strictly be his “ Emmanuel, 
God with us.” It will identify him in interests and in feeling with every 
thing, however noble and transcendental, which his imagination can 
conceive, or to which his most rapturous wishes can aspire. It will open 
all heaven before him, because he will know that the price of heaven has 
already been paid on bis account; and it will scale and purge his eye- 
sight with regard to every thing connected with the earth. It will in- 
culcate no fanaticism, no ascetic mortifications, no contemptuous disre- 
gard or hard-bearted suppression of the charities of social and domestic 
life; for such are the false deductions of a morose human philosophy, 
following up its own barsh and narrow principles under the influence of 
superstitious terror and unenlightened reason. But he will, notwith- 
standing, learn to see every thing in its proper proportions, and in its 
true colours. He will think less of this world, only because he will 
think of heaven the more ; but bis dealings with mankind will be in all 
fervour of affection, and cheerfulness, and guileless simplicity of heart. 
He will love man, because the principle of his religion is love, and be- 
cause he knows that for the sake of man his gracious Redeemer quitted 
heaven and became a sojourner and an outcast upon earth; and he will 
love God with an intensity of which every other modification of religi- 
ous beliet is incapable, because no other religion teaches that our Creator 
has dove for us what the Gospel assures us that he has done. Need we, 
then, ask the superfluous question whether Christianity, thus considered 
and thus adopted, will make bim wiser and better? and if such be the 
certain result of its adoption, need we again ask whether that system of 
belief is really from God? By their fruits ye shall know them,” is the 
infallible criterion to which every Christian believer will confidently ap- 
peal in vindication of the hope which is in him: being fully assured that 
those tenets must be founded upon an immoveable basis of truth, the 
necessary consequence of which ts to afford the best, or rather the only, 
explanation of the mysteries of God's Providence, aud, whilst it kills in 
their first growth every germinating principle of vice, to develope a ca- 
pability of spiritual holiness in man, of the possibility of which mere 
human eg could not have afforded us the slightest conception.”—pp. 
392 —396. 

“ The theological disputant should recollect, that the prepossessed 
and carnal mind is little disposed to be won over to belief by undue 
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severity of objurgation, or dogmatism in argument. The Christian 
revelation, we believe, from the sincerest conviction, to afford by far the 
most probable exposition of the modes of the Divine government ever 
offered to the apprehension of man. Believing this, then, we ought to 
be both willing and able to meet the adversary upon his own ground ; 
to show him that, even upon his own principles, the very points against 
which he contends supply the most rational solution of his difficulties ; 
and that, turn where he will, whether to unassisted reason or to revela- 
tion, he must either be contented with a faith which, accepting much 
upon external testimony, and arriving at something more by legitimate 
research, is dis to repose its main confidence upon a well-founded 
presumption of the Divine goodness, or that, abandoning that ground, 
he must be prepared to descend, step by step, into the most gloomy 
abyss of hopeless scepticism. False positions in theological argument, 
however conscientiously maintained, false excitement and over-state- 
ments, unseemly and unhallowed instruments at all times, and even bad 
taste and want of discrimination in the expression of our feelings, are 
not likely to escape without censure or ridicule in an acute and critical 
age, such as our own. A Christian teacher, accordingly, who, as such, 
would be effectively useful to the busy community around him, must, so 
far as his avocations will permit, keep pace with the times in all the 
accomplishments of rational and ornamental knowledge. He must not 
allow to his opponents the ready and plausible subterfuge, that his be- 
lief is the result of his ignorance, or of the narrowness of his concep- 
tions. According to the description given of him by his Divine Master, 
he must consider himself as “ a light set upon a hill,” towards which 
others are to look, and by which they are to direct their steps, He 
must be ashamed neither of his faith nor of his ignorance, where both 
one and the other are in conformity with the Gospel standard. He must 
not withhold, through an unworthy timidity, the avowal of principles, 
of the solidity of which he is conscientiously convinced, nor, at the same 
time, must he flinch from admitting that, with all his real confidence 
and satisfaction in the correctness of his own views, he is still, in many 
respects, walking though life by faith only. Acting thus, he may be 
assured that from the moment that the world ceases to treat him with 
scorn, as a visionary and an enthusiast, it will begin to turn towards him 
with feelings of respect. And when this sentiment prevails, in its turn, 
no small vantage ground is gained for the furtherance of his projects of 
usefulness. ‘The first object is to excite the sober attention of mankind ; 
the second, to kindle a willingness and desire to be better instructed, 
The point of repulsion once past, the victory over unbelief is. half se- 
cured, The innate principles of conscience and morality, and those 
thrilling associations resulting from our connexion with the things of the 
immaterial world, which exist in every human breast, and require only 
to be roused in order to make themselves perceived, will, with God's 
blessing, do the rest. ‘The evidences of our taith are, by the wisdom of 
Providence, so nicely balanced, that they are never gratuitously obtruded 
upon the mind which turns away from them, nor withheld from those 
who perseveringly seek after them, If scepticism is a sin against religious 
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morality, it is because it is most frequently a consequence of coldness of 
heart, and of an indifference to the purest and noblest aspirations of our 
nature. Belief, accordingly, depends upon the will and upon a proper 
discipline of the affections much more than worldly men are willing to 
allow: so much so, that we may safely challenge the whole annals of 
scepticism to produce a single example of a person, who, having care- 
fully examined all the arguments for and against the credibility of reve- 
lation, and with a sincere anxiety to arrive at the truth, has concluded 
his course by deliberately, and from conscientious conviction, taking his 
part with the unbeliever.” 


Art. IX.—A_ Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Ten- 
bury, Worcestershire, on Wednesday, March 21, 1832: being | 
the day appointed by his Majesty for a General Fast. By the | 
Rev. George Hall, M.A. Vicar of Tenbury, Worcestershire ; 
Rector of Rochford, Herefordshire; and Chaplain to Lord 


Brougham and Vaux. London. Simpkim and Marshall. 1832, | 
Svo. pp. Se, 


A Fast-Srermon by a Chaplain to the Lord Chancellor claims 
attention before it is opened; but the contents of Mr. Hall’s dis- . 
course redouble his demands upon reviewers and the public. 
The first fourteen pages present us with a powerful description of 
death by cholera, and av urgent appeal to those who are in dan- 

ger of it. ‘The next portion informs us that the plague has been 
sent upon our land on account of the violent opposition that has 
= been made to the Reform Bill!!!! 

|) ii “ Having briefly described the desolation produced by being ‘ smitten 

with sickness,’ as spoken of in the text, and as now felt in our nation, 

let us see what sins the text specifies for which the punishment is sent. 

* For the rich men thereof are full of violence, and the inhabitants 

thereof have spoken lies, and their tongue is deceitful in their mouth.’ 

“The punishment, we see, is desolation by sickness; and the sins, 

‘ violence among the rich men,’ or chief men, and ‘ lies and deceit 

among the inhabitants.’ How strikingly does this text of Scripture 

apply to the British nation at this time! If we look to our chief men, 

what violence and opposition do we behold! Whatever measures his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers in parliament may propose, however pure, however disin- 
terested, however patriotic, we see them obstinately opposed by a party, 

simply, as it a Spa for the sake of opposition, and not for the sake of the 

public good. How to thwart the measures of those in power—how to 

throw popular odium upon them—how to oust them from their places, 
and how to get into them—seems the whole end and aim of a party in 
parliament, It is painful to an ingenuous mind to see how the public 

weal is made to give place to the selfish feelings or animosities of part 

spirit. If we look at the doings of the present ministers of his Majesty, 
we see important improvements introduced into the laws of our country 
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at the sacrifice of immense individual profit and patronage to the author 
of the alteration. But what was beneficial to the country, and not what 
was beneficial to self, could enter the mind of this learned legislator. In 
other departments we see retrenchment and economy carried to the 
utmost extent through every branch of the state. By alterations and 
vigilance in the expenditure in the army and navy, we are informed, by 
authority, that nearly a million of money yearly will hereafter be saved 
to the public! And those national accounts that used to be wrapt in 
mystification, are now endeavoured to be made clear and intelligible, 
and exhibit the appearance of coming from honest and honourable men, 
who have nothing to disguise. They are distinguished for looking after 
business, and into business—for integrity and devotedness to their coun- 
ury’s welfare. And if there be any merit in such qualities as these, the 
present ministers are entitled to it. All who have been accustomed to 
feed and fatten on public abuses, of course struggle for a continuance of 
them, and rail at the men who attempt to correct them; they dislike for 
that corruption which has so long prevailed to be exposed or annihilated, 
and call it innovation. And so, indeed, it may be, but it is an innova- 
tion for which public thanks are due to those who enforce it. 

“ Respecting that important question called Reform, which has occa- 
sioned so much violence and agitation throughout the realm, it may be 
warrantable on an occasion like the present to advert to here, which I 
shall briefly do, for the sake of guarding you against mistaken notions 
on the subject. Heretofore 658 men were elected in certain towns and 
counties in the three kingdoms, as representatives of the respective 
ek yas who chose them to serve in the British parliament. ‘Those who 

d votes to elect them were so qualified for counties by being proprie- 
tors of freehold property worth 40s. a year, or having a life annuity to 
that amount on freehold property. In towns the qualification was vari- 
ous—property, occupation, freedom by birth, purchase or servitude. 
Several of the places that had once been thought of sufficient importance 
to entitle them to elect members to represent them in parliament, have in 
the progress of time fallen into decay and insignificance; while at the 
same time, other places which have had no representatives, have risen 
into consequence and importance, From this alteration, which time and 
circumstances have produced, it has been thought only fair and reason- 
able that a reform should take place in the towns to be represented, and 
in the qualification of voters ;—that the places which had fallen into in- 
significance should be disfranchised; and that the towns which had 
risen into importance and contributed largely to the state, should have 
representatives, That besides those who were heretofore qualified to 
vote, other qualifications should also be added, so that almost every one 
who paid taxes, or had anything at stake in the nation, should have a 
vote in electing a representative, Such is the design of the Reform Bill 
ta the present ministers have introduced and recommended to par- 

lament. 

_ “© You will observe, then, that the Reform Bill only refers to electing 
nen to serve in parliament, Instead of 658 men being elected for cer- 
tain towns and counties as heretofore, that about the same number shall 
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hereafter be elected, by an increased number of voters, and that insigni- 
ficant places should be left out, and important towns added. This is the 
purport of the Reform Bill, which I have been led to speak of for the 
sake of exposing the mistaken notions that peveee respecting it in the 
minds of the lower classes in the kingdom. ‘They have been led to think 
that it would do them some direct good, or that it would revolutionize 
the kingdom, and that they would have a chance to mead their condition 
in the scramble. But through all classes | am afraid that more benefits 
are expected from it than such a measure as I have described can possi- 
bly confer.” —pp. 14—20. 


Mr. Hall proceeds to vindicate the right of the Church to the 
property with which it is endowed, and to denounce the news- 
papers and periodicals. 


“ Having adverted to the ‘ sickness’ with which our nation is smitten, 
and ‘ the violence of the rich’ or chief men, and those subjects which at 
this time call forth their violence, there is yet another branch of the 
text which demands our attention. ‘The inhabitants thereof have 
spoken lies, and their tongue is deceitful in their mouth.’ 

Lies and deceit are odious sins in the sight of the Almighty; and the 
Seriptures aflord us numerous examples of God's punishments for them ; 
sometimes with instant death, and sometimes with afflictions as correc- 
tives. In the text ‘ sickness’ we see is the punishment denounced for 
them. Now if we look at the public press in this country, which may 
he called the public voice, | mean newspapers or periodicals, we are 
struck and "ere with the lies and misrepresentations with which they 
abound. othing is too gross, or too improbable, for them to assert. 
And there is often a malignancy in their assertions and insinuations that 
can only be accounted for as coming from some revengeful bitter enemy, 
ora wanton fiendish depravity. Every public character that has any merit 
has to endure the continual and infamous attacks of the writers of these 
papers, which are sent and read all over the world. There is no pro- 
tection against the aspersions of these hireling writers for parties, but in 
obscurity and insigniticancy. You may always judge of the merit of any 
public man from the quantity of attention and abuse that is bestowed 
upon him by the corrupt press, who knowing his merits, his superiority, 
aud his influence, try to injure his reputation by wilfully misrepresenting 
his deeds, or his opinions or his motives. Truth, and honour, and prin- 
ciple, those strong stays with most men, are by these pander pie 
trampled on, and sacrificed to their odious trade. It is grievous and of- 
tensive to every candid and honourable and informed mind to witness 
the falsehoods and misrepresentations which are printed and propagated 
hy the periodical press. Even to the most jaundiced partisan, they can, 
I should think, afford no pleasure. And if it be offensive to man, how 
much more offensive must it be to God, * who desireth truth in the in- 
ward parts,” and who has denounced such judgments upon it. ‘ The 
inhabitants thereof have spoken lies, and their tongue is deceitful in 


their mouth. Therefore also will | make thee sick in smiting thee, in 
making thee desolate because of thy sins.’ | 
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«But it is not only individuals that have to suffer from the lies and 
liberty of the press, but the community also. The press is the great fo- 
menter of all that agitation and violence that now disturb the three 
kingdoms. Subjects that are calculated to excite the feelings, and work 
upon men’s minds, are daily issuing from the press, and placed before 
and spread among the people. ‘The press is indeed a mighty engine 
either for good or for evil. It can make the king tremble on his throne ; 
it can drive his ministers from their places, or it can keep them in 
office; it can command quietness and keep it among a people ; or it can 
call up discord, and set a town or a country in flames! It seems to 
have arrived at a power too strong for any other in the nation to con- 
tend with. ‘There was a time when the author of what was libellous or 
seditious was prosecuted and punished ; but that time appears to have 
passed away, and the press now seems to revel unchecked in its liberty, 
and unawed by consequences.”—pp. 26—29. 


What will the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney-General say 
to this? 

One more remark and we have done. There is no mention of 
Christianity in this discourse. The writings of the Prophets are 
quoted and appealed to; but for any thing that appears in Mr. 
Hall’s Sermon the New ‘Testament is not in existence. Our 
Lord himself is not once mentioned, and if he is hinted at, it is 
only once, when the dying sinner is said to be about to resign his 
soul “ into the hands of its Creator and its Judge.”—p. 11. We 
presume from the internal evidence which the sermon affords that 
the writer is no ordinary person, But he is Vicar of ‘Tenbury, 
Rector of Rochford, and Chaplain to Lord Brougham and Vaux, 
and we must believe that he is a Christian:—judging from the 


publication before us, we should be bound to pronounce him a 
Jew. 


Art. X.—Christus Crucifirus; or Our Lord’s conduct with Re- 
ference to his Crucifixion, considered as an Evidence of the 
Truth of his Religion. By the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M. A, 
Oxford, Talboys. 1831. pp. 125. 


Tue design of this treatise is stated by the author in the following 
words :-— 


‘“‘ As the argument I am about to advance is drawn altogether from 
our Lord’s conduct, as recorded by the four Evangelists, I shall first 
give an analysis, or abstract of their account, so far as it bears upon the 
point in question. ‘That point is; that He appears from the very com- 
mencement of His ministry to have acted uniformly with a reference to 
His final suffering, intentionally pursuing that manner of life which was 
likely to lead to such an end; avoiding every thing that would have 
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obstructed it; and finally presenting himself to the danger at the precise 
time when it was most critical. ‘He had announced to His disciples, a 
considerable time before, that such would be the end of His ministry ; at 
first by typical and metaphorical expressions ; afterwards more and 
more plainly : at first to His more immediate and confidential followers ; 
afterwards to others also ; declaring that. He should thereby fulfil the 
object of His mission, and the prophecies of the ancient Scriptures; by 
offering, in His own person, an atonement for the sin of others. 

* From these previous and distinct intimations of what He was about to 
snffer, and from the constancy with which He pursued a course of life 
the most likely to lead to such an end, it is argued that the memorable 
Personage of whom these things are related, must have been sincere ; 
and that He is entitled to all the credence due to one, who voluntarily 
and deliberately adopted a painful way of life, the end of which (inex- 
pressibly painful) He had all along foreseen and predicted, yet sub- 
mitted to, for a peculiar purpose; without any possible advantage to 
Himself, and incapable of being influenced (as might be objected in the 
case of the follower of any teacher) by the force of example, or enthu- 
siasm derived from others. 

“ The reader will be pleased to attend to the number, the force, and the 
agreement of the following particulars ; which are necessarily condensed 
into a shape little attractive, except to the sincere inquirer after truth. 
The supreme importance of the truth to which they refer, will, it is 
hoped, secure his attention to the detail which is unavoidable. 1 place 
the facts in the order of time, as they are given in a Harmony, such as 


The reasoning of Mr. Johnson in support of this position 
forms a series of detached observations upon the conduct, the 
miracles, and the words of our Lord, which appear to us to es- 
tablish the trath for which he contends. But the nature of his 
argument renders it unfit for compression; all we can do is to ex- 
tract some passages from the concluding summary, which will 
enable our readers to form their own opinion respecting the 
work, 


“It may be feebly answered, that a virtuous man—a philosopher— 
(a Plato for instance, or a Socrates)—-may be supposed capable of ad- 
vancing to encounter death, and such a death, with a long previous con- 
viction of its certainty, and a determination to endure it. For argu- 
ment’s sake (and only for the sake of argument) we may-admit this 
to be possible without making our philosopher an enthusiast :—such as 
those who have often devoted themselves to voluntary death, from 
motives of superstitious hope or fear, What then?—He could not have 
predicted the manner ot his death; still less have predicted it long before 
—in a region remote from the scene of His suffering-——when there was 
noapparent probability of His suffering avy judicial death at all, and when, 
from « peculiar combination of circumstances, the death predicted ap- 
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peared to stand in contradiction with the authors of it predicted also :— 
a Roman punishment proceeding from the Jewish Hierarchy. He could 
not have foretold the very place, and time, nay the day of his death; as 
well as the manner of it, its authors and abettors; even if, with this 
clear knowledge announced so long before, be could have calmly advanced 
to meet it, to seal by the life and death of a God the lie of an im- 
postor—the fanaticism of a madman—or the dreams of a a 

_ © Another reply may be imagined: ‘ But what evidence can you 
allege to assure us that these predictions were actually delivered, as 
recorded in the Evangelists ?’—-What possible purpose could be served 
by their fabrication? Were they inserted that a nameless individual in 
the nineteenth century might, for the first time, make use of them as an 
argument for the truth of those events of which they who recorded them 
entertained no doubt ? But in fact it would be impossible to get rid of 
these predictions without abrogating all credit which can attach to aay 
record whatever. A few reasons out of many may suffice—lIst. The 
predictions are multiplied beyond any thing a reader, whose attention 
has not been turned to the subject can conceive ; occurring in every 
possible variety of form, and occurring almost equally in every one of the 
four Evangelists. 2dly. No importance appears ever to be attached to 
them by the historians, as likely to give credibility to their narrative ;— _ 
but to all appearance, they are set down simply because they were so 
delivered. 3dly. They are, for the most part, incidental, and in this 
respect coincide perfectly with the characteristic manner of speech pe- 
culiar to our Lord. 4thly. ‘They do not stand alone, but are mixed up 
with many antecedent and succeeding particulars; several of them of a 
sort the least likely to have been gratuitously imagined. 5thly. They 
could not have been recorded, as they have been, by all the four Evan- 
gelists, without the imputation of a common design and purpose, if not 
a concerted combination and plan: yet it very frequently occurs that 
the prophetic words are omitted by one or two of the witnesses, who 
give all the circumstances which led to their utterance, or were conse- 
quent upon it, 6thly. These predictions appear to have formed part of 
a mp (if I may be premier so to speak), which our Lord systemati- 
cally pursued, both in His actions and His words, from the commence- 
ment of His ministry to the evening before his death, With this plan 
or purpose, which His actions indicate, His prophetic declarations of 
His approaching end are indissolubly bound up, 

“Such a plan or purpose it has been my humble and devout endeavour 
to trace in some of its details, We have seen how systematically He 
pursued and gradually unveiled te those around Him His unexampled 
design ; revealing it at first to individuals,—then to His immediate and 
chosen followers,—then to the multitude of His disciples (but to these 
only by figurative expressions) : at first making known the great and all 
important particular of His future death, the manner of it, and the ulti- 
mate cause of it (the Redemption of mankind) :—then deseribing its 
authors and perpetrators, and at last defining the most minute particulars 
—the place—the tine and the day. ‘These particulars were at first im- 
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plied by remote but always characteristic expressions: then by others 
yet more plain, but still figurative : lastly by direct and literal announce- 
ments. 

“ We find that His Divine Conduct corresponded perfectly with this 
course of Prophecy: we find Him to have avoided proclaimmg Himself 
or suffering Himselt to be proclaimed as that Great Personage whom He 
at last openly confessed Himself to be, and with which confession all his 
words and actions minutely but not ostentatiously agreed: we find Him 
to have been fearless in rebuking all sin, and in pursuing His unexam- 

led career as a ‘Teacher ; yet cautiously to have avoided all danger of a 
violent death except that which He had so long predicted, and to which, 
with the most perfect foreknowledge, He deliberately resigned Himself. 

‘The inevitable conclusion is, that He was’ Truth Itself; and that 
we may repose, with full assurance of faith on His words and His pro- 
mises.” —pp. 117—122. 


Arr. X1.—A word for God against certain Blasphemies reported 
to have been recently uttered in the House of Commons—A 
Sermon preached before the Right Hon, the Lord Mayor, &c. 
we. &e. On Sunday, February, 26, 1832, at the Parish 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, London. By Thomas Morti- 
mer, B. D. Minister of St. Mark’s, Myddelton Square; and 
Lecturer of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. London. Seeley and 
Sons, 1852, Svo. pp. 23. 


We feel great respect for Mr. Mortimer’s zeal; but what. shall 
we say of his judgment and of his taste? He appeals to the 
authority of Latimer, in defence of his mode of proceeding, and 
then addresses Alderman Key in the following terms, 


‘In accordance with these episcopal directions, I would now preach 
the word of Almighty God to you, my Lord Mayor of London. In 
doing which [ would say — 

** Continue to honour and keep holy the Sabbath day.—Be it known 
unto you all, Christian people, here this day assembled, that the report, 
circulated some time ago, of our Chief Magistrate having sanctioned the 
employment of workmen at Guildhall on the Sabbath-day, previous to a 
civic banquet, was, I rejoice to say, without foundation. His Lordshi 
not only gave the strictest orders that no such thing should be done on 
the sabbath, but afterwards sent a messenger to see if the orders so 
given were executed; and, lest any should still persist in violating that 
holy day, his Lordship followed in person, shortly after his own messen- 

er. 

‘“My Lord Mayor, as a minister of God's word I thus publicly 


express the honour I felt, and still feel, towards you for thus remem- 
bering the Sabbath-day to keep it holy. 
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** A second remark, which 1 would make with all reverence, and yet 
in all faithfulness, is this: 

** Confess, I entreat you, my Lord Mayor, contess your Saviour man- 
fully before men; and do him all honour, both in your own family and 
in that high and honourable station in which His providence has placed 

ou. 
“* If at the civic feast, or in the civic senate, any blasphemer (which 
God forbid! ) should dare to open his lips to impugn the Christian 
faith, or to deny the moral government of God; then, then, I beseech 
your Lordship, as the chief magistrate of the first Christian city in the 
world, stand forth, even at the risk of opprobrium or insult, to confess 
your Saviour’s name. Think, oh! think of that solemn day when all 
earthly dignity shall have vanished; of that day when ‘ the Son of 
Man shall come in his glory, and all his holy angels with bim;’ when 
‘the judgment shall be set, and the books shall be opened,’ when He 
shall ‘ reward every man according to his works.’ For, verily, in that 
day your Lord and Master ‘ shall sit upon his throne, to confess them 


before his Father who have confessed Him before the world.”—pp. 19 


Now the meaning and substance of all this is good; but cannot 
Mr. Mortimer understand that his forms of expression border on 
the ludicrous, and that when he thunders out or whispers out 
“ My Lord Mayor!” he is much more likely to make the scoffer 
laugh than the sinner tremble? Again his denunciation of Mr, 
Hume’s profaneness is much in the same style. 


“* And now, Christian people, let me plainly and in all honesty tell 
you what led ie to the selection of such a subject on such an occasion 
as the present. I shall not shrink from boldly declaring to you, that it 
was the daring, disgusting, and horrid language reported to have been 
used a short time since in the Commons House of Parliament, and that 
by one of the members for this county. I am not ignorant that in 
speaking thus I may be considered as interfering with what are called 
the privileges of Parliament. But in God’s holy name I would ask, 
were not all those privileges granted to that honourable House that 
they might, upon the true faith of Christian men, duly serve their God, 
their sovereigu, and their country? I know of no privilege to dis- 
honour either God’s holy name, his word, or his providence. And I 
must say, that if the following printed report be correct, and if it 
be really true that one of the present members for this county did 
actually express himself as here described, then is he indeed daring the 
judgments of God, and calling for the thunderbolts of Divine indigna- 
tion. In the parliamentary report of an evening paper of the 16th of 
this month we read thus: ‘ Mr. H, said, that he was as much op 
as ever to the appointment of a fast-day. Ile regretted that Ministers 
had been weak enough to agree to the proposition.’ In the same 
evening paper of February 20 we read: ‘ Mr. H. replied, that be would 
state what he did say: he said it was humbug to set forth such words 
in Acts of Parliament, that it bad pleased God to afflict the country 
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with a pestilence; and the Hon. Baronet ought to have added ‘these 
words, ‘ cant, and hypocrisy.’ 

‘If, | say, these two reports, as given in the newspaper just quoted, 
be really correct, and that the honourable member tor Middlesex did 
thus express himself, | pronounce and declare this day, before God and 
this congregation, that in so doing he committed a dreadful offence 
against his Maker, and against the best interests of his country; and 
(whatever | may be called to suffer for so doing), 1 denounce such 
sentiments as awful, execrable, and blasphemous; and this I do as a 


minister of God's holy word, and in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


‘* A single word for these Schools, and I have done. If you care for 
the safety of the state or the welfare of the church, I entreat and beseech 
you, support liberally the Christian education of youth.” 


The concluding paragraph acquaints Mr. Mortimer’s readers 
with what they could not have surmised from any preceding 
portion of his discourse, namely, that he is preaching a Charity 
Sermon—And this matter evidently must have been near hits 
heart, since it is scrupulously reserved for the postscript. But 
although Mr. Hume deserved the most indignant rebuke which 
language can convey, Is it probable that be will be put to shame 
by such an address as this? “ ‘The evening paper of February, 
20,” “ and the honourable member for Middlesex,” are phrases 
which ought not come in such close contact with a solemn appeal 
to the Blessed ‘Trinity. Mr. Mortimer means to be impressive, 
but a valgar familiarity disgusts many more persons than it 


attracts—and we protest against the use of such language by the 
Ministers of the Church. 


Arr. XLL.—The Sabbath: a Sermon. By the Rev. William 
Wood, B.D. Rector of Coulsdon, and Vicar of Futham. 
London. Roake and Varty. 18351, 12mo. pp. 32. 


Wirnour intending to be paradoxical, we think that the recent 
controversy respecting the Sabbath will do good. It has called 
general attention to the subject— Both parties have been heard— 
umd the victory rests, as we were always confident that it would 
rest, with the supporters of the old and generally received doc- 
trme, And the discussion has been attended with this additional 
advantage. Many writers and preachers who have re-examined 
the question and ascertained the correctness of their former opi- 
nions, have felt themselves called upon not only to nrake those. 
opinions known, but likewise to explain and defend them before 
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the public, and urge their readers and ‘hearers to a more strict 
discharge of the duty of hallowing the Sabbath day. 

‘The discourse now before us affords a specimen of the man- 
ner in which this task has been executed:—Mr. Wood ad- 
dresses himself to a country congregation, and having stated in a 
very solemn and powerful manner the original tnastitution and 
divine obligation of the Sabbath, and the dreadful results of 
disobeying a positive command.of God, concludes with the fol- 
lowing appeal to the consciences of his parishioners. 


‘* But the great question for you, and which you should Noypunvtitteds 
upon your bearts, and answer conscientiously, is this; how much you 
yourselves, individually, have contributed to increase the mass of the 
national guilt in this particular, of which God is so jealous. As m 
sacred office compels me to speak the truth, and forbids every kind of 
flattery and dissimulation ; as I cannot otherwise be usefal to any of 
you, or assist you in working out your salvation, but by bearing witness 
to the truth; as | am, moreover, now about to leave for a while, 
and therefore wish to give you some departing farewell advice of the 
most momentous importance ; I say it, I confess, with deep sorrow, and 
with a painful alarm on your account, that, even in this otherwise well- 
dis and well-ordered parish, there i is a too evident, and a too great, 
neglect of the Sabbath. In the true spirit of pastoral affection, but in 
the plain, manly, authoritative language of an Apostle, I say, ‘ I cannot 
praise you in this.’ 

“ Alas! alas! what correct idea, or right devout feeling of God's 
sabbaths, can they have, who are always absent from God's house, and 
who, perhaps, profane these sacred days, besides, by drunkenness, or 
gaming, or some other revelry? None, undoubted y- But all our 
remonstrances from this sacred place must, of necessity, be useless to 
them; they need them most, but are never present to hear them. Of 
the rest, how few come here with so mach regularity as to show that it 
is an essential part of their systemn of life—an established principle of 
conduct never to be departed from but upon the most argent, extraordi- 
nary occasions! And how will God judge of them, who think that they 
do sufficient honour to his Sabbath by coming once only, and forget 
that God may construe their coming but once as a “ty assumption otf 
their parts, that they want no more of bis sanctifying grace than ouce 
a day may be likel iyo tunaws if the help of the Holy Spirit alone 
can fit them for salvation, and this help is chiefly given by the ministry 
of the church, how can they be perfcetly satisfied with themselves, and 
think that they have done enough, when they neglect, once a day, art 
opportunity of partaking of the spirit, which the church is the instra- 
ment to convey? TI am not unaware of the circumstances of this parish, 
which render more sometimes impossible ; but how few, how very few; 
perhaps two or three individuals, lament those circumstances, and the 
consequent loss of additional means of grace ! 

‘* But how will God judge even of the most exemplary in any con- 
gregation, who never forsake his house, either for pleasure, or for busi- 
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ness, or for any of those plausible reasons by which men are too willing 
to delude themselves to their own ruin; if they spend the rest of the 
day, nevertheless, as they spend their other days of the week, and do not 
remember the Sabbath, to keep it holy throughout; if they do not 
devote the whole of it with a sober, religious awe to God; if they do 
not send their children and servants to church with the same punctuality 
as they go themselves; if they do not shun all the resorts of sensuality 
and gaicty abroad, or admit such inmates at home ; if they do not study 
the Holy Scriptures, and put aside all other books but such as may tend 
to build them up in faith and piety; and, in short, if they do not live 
on this one day, in conformity with the sacred nature of the day, so 
uniformly and so universally, as to throw a sanctity around the lawful 
business and the lawful pleasures of every other day, and gradually to 
make their whole lite truly Christian, truly divine, and fit, indeed, for 
heaven. 

‘* Now, if they do not accomplish all this, whatever else they do, 
they fall short of a due observance of the Sabbath; and who is there, 
even amongst the most exemplary, alas! who ever thinks of accomplishing 
so much? Alas, alas! who is there amongst any of us, who, in some 
way or other, does vot absolutely break the Sabbath, or even profane 
it? And what wonder, then, that there should be so much looseness, 


_licentiousness, and depravity of manners in our nation; and that so 


many evils assail us, so many impend over our heads, and threaten us 
with some mighty ruin? Sabbath-breaking has led to the temporal and 
eternal ruin of thousands and tens of thousands; it cannot but lead to 
the deeper corruption of all; to the gradual nt and ultimate 
extinction of all religious principle in the heart of man, When a people 
cast off their respect for God's Sabbaths, they are prepared to run the 
full career of irreligion, and of profligacy, and of all the atrocities which 
scourge and afllict mankind. 

‘There are persons in this congregation old enough to remember, as 
I do, a whole powerful nation, our nearest neighbours, casting it off, as 
it appeared, with one consent, and, by cruelties almost unheard of be- 
fore, compelling their spiritual pastors and ministers to fly into exile ; 
neither religion, nor the semblance of religion, being tolerated any 
longer among them. And what was the issuc? This amazing apostacy 
was followed immediately by such deeds of horror, by such tragical ex- 
cesses, as will never be blotted out of the annals of time. But. the 
same impious means have been industriously used to produce the same 
subversion of principle here amongst us at home; and, God knows, they 
have but too well succeeded with too many; so that we can scarcely 
exult any longer with our former honourable pride, that our country is 
as renowned for religion, for piety and virtue, for good order and sub- 
mission to authority, and for the deep abhorrence of all atrocities, as 
she is for freedom, for wealth, for victory, and for power. 

* Finally, then, in bidding you farewell, I earnestly beseech you all, 
and through you I beseech the rest who are under my spiritual charge, 
to ponder most deeply and seriously, and to lay to heart also, what God 
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himself spoke with such terrible sigus of his power, and what his divine 
finger wrote for an everlasting memorial; what He decreed in the be- 
ginning of time when He rested from his marvellous works, and 
nounced them good; and what our blessed Saviour, the fulfiller of all 
righteousness, obeyed in the true spirit of the command, and set the 
pattern to every succeeding generation of Christians ;, 1 carvestly be- 
seech you all to ‘ remember the, sabbath-day, to keep it holy.” And let 
the first proof of your remembrance of it, and the first act of keeping it 
i be your constant attendance here in God's house—a practice which 
will lead you on step by step to every other good work., Let your 
ministers lament no more the thin attendance of their hearers, in the 
afternoons especially. Come. as often as you may,. you will scarcely 
return without being the better and the wiser for it, I speak not of 
worldly wisdom, but of the wisdom which will save your souls. What 
blessing is there, of which you stand in need? Come here, and pra 
for it in concert with the whole assembly—your united prayers, wi 
one mind and heart, ascending to God, will fetch every blessing down, 
Is there any blessing of which you feel the enjoyment?) Come here, 
and thank God for it before your fellow men, © Are ig ignorant of any 
of the great gospel-doctrines which are necessary to be known? Come 
here, and they will be explained, each in its proper season, and you will 
be instructed to have a due and awful sense of their importance. Have 
you been seduced into sin; do your devotions become languid; do you 
neglect any duty; is your benevolence cold? Come to God's house; 
and you will hear discourses, it is to be hoped, as well as striking pas- 
sages of scripture, which will awaken and arouse you; keep heaven al- 
ways in your sight; fill you with heavenly affections; and prepare you 
to dwell in some heavenly mansion with the blessed saints of God, We, 
your ministers, I trust, amidst all the discouragements with which we 
are surrounded, the entire absence of so many, the apparent lukewarm- 
ness of others, preach, nevertheless, with the same zeal as if we preached 
to multitudes athirst for the word of God, and do not abate one tittle in 
- our fervent desire for your everlasting salvation. The more, indeed, 
men neglect themselves, the more should the ministers of Christ care 
for them, and stir up every were they have to rescue them from 
their dream of false security. t not this labour of ours be in vain! 
Labour for yourselves as we labour for you; all of us alike, however, 
trusting to a greater strength than our own. And I pray God, that, 
under the Nidiadere of the Divine strength, and guided by bis Holy 
Spirit, you may become the crown of our labours, and enable us to give 
up the account of our stewardsbip over you with joy.” 


NO. XXUL—JULY, 1832, N 
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Arr. XILL.—Self- Delusion: a Sermon addressed to the Visible 
Church of Christ ; to which are added some Forms of Prayer 
suitable to the present Time. By the Rev. Frederick Dusautoy, 
B, M. Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, &c. London; 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 1852, pp. 48. 


We have been much pleased with the principal passage in this 
discourse, although it contains one monstrous and shocking ab- 
surdity. ‘The workings of selfishness are thus described :— 


** The principle of self may be traced when we feel mortified at any. 
disrespect or neglect we may receive, although the opposite disregard 
often proceeds from the influence of a fancied self-importance—when we 
feel the risings of anger and revenge at some injury, slander, or slight, 
and a desire of retort and retaliation—when we manifest impatience at 
contradiction, and regard those opinions of others which are opposed to 
our own, with neglect or contempt—when we feel a reluctance to ac- 
knowledge our faults and crrors—when we are unwilling to yield to the 
will and inclination of others—when we manifest a dislike to be dictated 
to or found fault with, although the opposite extreme may likewise pro- 
ceed from the pride of self-importance and superiority—when we in an 
manner or under any circumstances, neglect an inferior from the in- 
fluence of pride or self-consequence ; although condescension likewise 
often proceeds from great pride—when we are prejudiced against those 
who in any way manifest their dislike towards us, or have told us of 
some faults and frailties—when we in any way seek for the praise and 
applause of man, unless to receive it for promoting the glory of God— 
when we prefer or court the favour of our superiors, and neglect those 
we regard as our inferiors—when we do good to others for motives of 
self-interest, or for the gratification of some natural principle of benevo- 
fence: for one person may put himself to great personal inconvenience 
to relieve the distresses of a fellow-creature, from the influence of a na- 
tural benevolence of disposition ; and another may commit murder to 
gratify the feeling of revenge; yet the former would not be less guilty 
in the sight of God than the latter. Both actions would proceed from 
a selfish principle, and self is sin. We may say to the former, ‘ verily he 
has his reward, from the consequent feelings of self-complacency. 

“The principle of self manifests itself also when we are pleased with 
praises and compliments, of which we are conscious we are not deserv- 
ing--when we feel annoyed at the preference shown to others—when 
we indulge pride in any outward appearance, or in any circumstances 
and events we relate to others—when we feel hurt or annoyed at avy 
remarks tending to lower our self-esteem, although the opposite effect 
often arises from the influence of a rooted self-conceit—when we use the 
xifts of nature or providence, or any artificial acquirements, to feed our 
vanity or pride—when we are given to sensual indulgence—when we 
feel little interest in the concerns or welfare of others—when we are 
desirous to speak of our own affairs, and unwilling to listen to those of 
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a brother—when we feel pleasure in relating the faults and. failings of 
others--when we expose the injudiciousness of a brother for the purpose 
of displaying our own imagined better judgment—when we make any 
representations to others, which we think will tend to raise ourselves in 
their opinion—when we consider our own ease and comfort upon any 
occasion, and feel an unwillingness to make any sacrifice for that of 
others—when we are ready to spend in self-indulgence, what we should 
very reluctantly give towards the comforts of others, or the cause of 
religion—when we sometimes squander money for the sake of being 
thought liberal—when we are ashamed of poverty or of avy state and 
condition in which we are placed by Providence—when we are unwilling 


to be under an obligation to any one—when we resist any thing which 
tends to our own humiliation or abasement.”"—p. 13. 


The man who writes thus has evidently no slight knowledge 
of the human heart; but how can he dare to say that one who 
does good from natural benevolence, and relicves distress at 
great personal inconvenience, is not less guilty in the sight of 
God than a deliberate and malicious murderer? If this be merely 
the slang of a party, it is downright nonsense, and demands pity 
rather than contempt; if it be any thing else, itis gross wicked- 
ness. 

Unhappily the pamphlet contains further specimens of Mr. 
Dusautoy’s theology. To say nothing of such phrases as these 
—* O Lord Jesu Christ, our affectionate and beloved brother!” 
—‘ There was a time, O our Brother and God!”’—“ We are 
taught by Thy word, O our Brother,” and ‘* May the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, keep our hearts in the 
love, and our minds in the knowledge of Thee, our Father, and 
of thy Son, our Brother, Jesus Christ,” (p, 40—44)—to say no- 
thing of these unauthorized and unjustifiable expressions (for 
when did any inspired writer or speaker presume to treat his 
Redeemer with this disgusting familiarity?), what will the reader 
think of the following commentary and definition? — 


“ In the second general prayer on account of the Cholera, the follow- 
ing words occur:—‘ Give us grace to turn unto Thee with timely 
repentance, and thus to obtain through the merits of our Saviour, that 
pardon to day, which to-morrow it may be too late to seek for.’ Now, 
we would here remark with deference to the opinions of more competent 
judges, that we conceive no Christian can use these words; yet no one 
but a Christian can pray. 

“ The whole of our Church Liturgy was very properly composed. for 
the use of believers ; as also the forms for the administration of the 
sacraments, and the order of the other rites and ceremonies of our 
Church. ‘These remarks, however, do not afford the slightest excuse to 
the natural man for neglecting the use of the means of prayer, which 
God has promised to bless with the out-pouring of His Holy Spirit, 
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“It is most important to make a distinction between prayer and 
the means of prayer. Forms of words are simply the means of prayer ; 


although extemporary words in prayer, by believers, consist of the 
utterance, as mY as of the means of prayer. A correct definition of 


rayer would be, perhaps, to confine it wholly to the impression made 
by the Spirit of God on the heart. ‘ The Spirit maketh intercession 
for the saints according to the will of God: for we know not what we 


should pray for as we ought ; but the Spirit maketh intercession for us 
with groanings which cannot be uttered.’ ”’ 


No Christian can repent, aud turn, and be forgiven!!! None 
but a Christian can pray!!! And prayer is “an impression made 
by the Spirit of God on the heart”!!! We quote these phrases 
and make these exclamations not in anger, but in sorrow.  [t 1s 
useless to reason with those who require to be reasoned with upon 


the subject ; but let such as are not yet drawn into the circle of 
this bewildering mysticism take warning in time, 


Art. X1V.—On Clerical Education: a Letter, addressed to the 
Right Rev. Father in God, Edward, Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
By a Clergyman. London: Rivingtons, 1832. pp. 12. 


2. On the Office of Deacon: a Second Letter, addressed to the 
Right Rev. Father in God, Sheed, Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
By a Clergyman. London: Rivingtons, 1832. pp. 16. 


Tue fault of these tracts is that they are too short. They enter 
upon several very important subjects, but do not examine them 
thoroughly. ‘They contain some very valuable suggestions, but 
do not enter into the details which must necessarily be considered 
before those suggestions can be adopted. Nevertheless we shall 
so far imitate the conduct which we condemn, as to dismiss the 
matter with a very few observations, recommending our readers 
to weigh the good advice contained in these pamphlets, and 
expressing a hope that the writer will follow up his blow by a 
more serious demand upon public attention. 


The first letter recommends that candidates for orders should 
serve a sort of apprenticeship to their elder brethren in the Church. 


‘* How many inconveniences result from these defects in clerical edu- 
cation, they best know, who have devoted their lives to the work of the 
ministry. Many of them have themselves only discovered, sf ainful 
experience, how much better they might have served God in the first 
years of their ministry, had they entered upon their holy office with 
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better: preparation. Some pass through life, it is to be feared, with 
little lively apprehension of the work, for which they have made them- 
selves responsible. It is sufficient, however, to have alluded to a topic, 
which no serious mind can pursue without much uneasiness and concern, 
My purpose is not to dwell on defects, or to detail their consequences, 
but to ask, whether a remedy cannot, and ought not, to be provided ? 

“A remedy, adequate to the occasion, and worthy of the country and 
of the Establishment, I presume not to suggest. 1 hope wiser men, and 
persons whose station qualifies them to take a wider view of the actual 
state of things, and of the means of meeting its difficulties, will turn 
their attention to the question. 

“ In the mean time I will venture to ask, whether something may not 
be done to mitigate an evil which, perhaps, cannot at once be altogether 
removed ? 

“Tt has long occurred to me, that if the venerable fathers of our 
Church were to require from every candidate for holy orders, in addition 
to the certificate of a degree, a further certificate of his having passed a 
year, subsequent to his graduation, in the house of some clergyman, en- 
gaged in the active discharge of parochial duty, much would be done 
to relieve the evil complained of. If that practice were once esta- 
blished, there are many exemplary clergymen, whose circumstances and 
situation would render such an accession to their family very desirable, 
though they might not be able, consistently with their ministerial en- 
gagements, or even though they might not be properly qualified, to take 
pupils for other purposes. Competition would produce the same effect 
in this, as in other cases. Parents would become nice in their choice; 
bishops would distinguish some clergymen by their patronage; . and 
others would acquire a name by their personal excellence and industry. 
There would be no impropriety in these probationers reading the 
pointed Lessons in the desk for the clergyman with whom they reside; 
and they might also accompany him in his pastoral visits, or even, if the 
cure were a large one, undertake some portion of that duty, under his 
superintendence, and by his direction, in his stead. ‘They would prac- 
tise themselves in writing sermons; form acquaintance with»the mode 
of thinking and speaking, which prevails among the poor and ignorant; 
accustom themselves to converse with the sick and the dying; and, in 
short, acquire some experimental knowledge of the nature of the pastoral 
charge. Besides this, they would of course have leisure for direct the- 
ological study, in which they would receive instruction and advice ; and, 
if it should happen, that some individuals should during the interval 
discover beforehand, that the clerical office is one, for which they have 
neither taste nor ability, it would be some advantage to themselves to be 
spared the pain of a fruitless, because late repentance, as well as to the 
Church itself, to be preserved from the addition of one member, who is 
unsuited to the work. 


‘* May, then, a humble individual venture, with all submission, to invite 
the attention of the Right Reverend Bench to this question, as one, by 
which the welfare and efficiency of the body over which they preside, 
and consequently the best interests of the people entrusted to their care 
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might be greatly promoted? ‘There seems no impediment to the imme- 
diate adoption of such a measure, if the spiritual rulers of the Church 
should unanimously deem it advisable. It is humbly presumed, that 
much good would result from it, even if it led to no ulterior measure. 
But among the benefits, for which I should look from a steady adhe- 
ence to the proposal, one is, that it would secure the attention of persons 
to the present want of some such provision, who are best qualified to 


devise a remedy; and that it would thereby speedily occasion the intro- 
duction of a better.”—-pp. 7—11. 


The second pamphlet opens with the following passage — 


* Let it be supposed, that the preparatory training, which I sketched 
in my former Letter, has been undergone, and the candidate ordained a 
deacon! What next awaits him? What is the nature of his first ap- 
pointment in the Church? In almost every instance he has the entire 
spiritual charge of a parish committed to him, his very title for orders 
being a curacy, and in most cases under a non-resident incumbent. 

“ Now, I will venture to ask, is not this an anomaly? Is it not snch 
an anomaly as has not its parallel in any other profession? The lawyer 
begins his career as junior counsel, another barrister having the entire 
management of the cause. The physician enters a town where other 
physicians are established, and wins his way into practice by degrees. 
The ensign and midshipman never act independently, but are always in 
a situation, which is felt to be not only subordinate, but subject to a 
present su verior. The young clergyman alone is entrusted with a charge, 
in which he has neither coadjutor, rival, nor actual superintendent.” — 


pp. 5, 6. 


Having pointed out the peculiar duties of a Deacon, and 
shown that these only were originally required of him by the 


Church of England, the author recommends a recurrence to the 
old system. 


‘‘ For these reasons may I not presume to suggest that it would be 
wiser, and more consistent with the constitution of our Charch, to in- 
troduce some alteration into the present practice in regard to deacons? 
Would it not be fitter and more advisable, that deacons should be or- 
dained only as assistant curates, unless under peculiar circumstances, 
than that they should be introduced at once, as is now almost univer- 
versally the case, into the full duties of their profession, with a single, 
and, as it seems to have become through the prevalence of this custom, 
almost a formal exception? Were deacons ordained as assistant cu- 
rates, after some such preparatory discipline as that, which I described 
in my former letter, they would first be initiated, and afterwards admit- 
ted gradually into the exercise of a profession, which, to say the least, 
requires a degree of prudence and discretion, not to be expected in a 
novice, till a course of experience, more or less lengthened according to 
circumstances, should qualify them to enter with advantage upon the 
entire work of the pastoral office, and not only to superintend the bum- 
bler and more ordinary departments of ministerial emplyment, but to 
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reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine. According 
to this scheme it would not be necessary or desirable to fix an arbitrary 
period after receiving the first orders, for conferring the second. It 
might be made to depend on the character of the candidate, on his 
testimonials, and on the openings for his further employment; and, if 
after all practicable precautions he should prove unworthy of advance- 
ment to the higher rank of the ministry, the bishop would not then, as 
now, feel himself committed by a first step, which in practice carries 
with it almost the whole authority of a clergyman, to concede the 
second, when demanded, The maxim of the apostle would then be 
naturally adopted—* They, that have used the office of a deacon well, 
purchase to themselves a good degree’—while, at the same time, a body 
of efficient auxiliaries would be spread over the land, whose services 
would be most valuable, by supplying a gap in our ecclesiastical provi- 
sion for the spiritual wants of large and populous parishes, which is now 
felt most painfully. A body of deacons, to give effect to such institu- 
tions as that of the Metropolitan District-Visiting Society, would be not 
only a blessing in itself, but also a return withal to primitive discipline 
and order. 

“ To the plan, thus submitted to your consideration, I can anticipate 
but two serious objections. One is, that a deacon, to whom the second 
ordination has been refused, stands committed to an inferior grade of 
his profession, and one too in which he can hold no clerical prefer- 
ment, and has no honorable mode of retreat. 

“ Yet I do not myself see why this should be so regarded. The 
distinction between the offices of priest and deacon ought to be wide 
and palpable; and, however important it may be to regard the priestly 
character as indelible, it mey, even for that very reason, be prudent to 
allow a deacon, who is found incompetent, au easy escape from a pro- 
fession, which he does npt become. It was not till the beginning of 
the present century, that any law existed to disqualify a deacon, who 
chose to relinquish his profession, from being elected a member of par- 
liament: and then an act was d for the avowed purpose of ean - 
ing a particular individual. Yet I submit, if it be not safer and more 
beneficial to leave that and every other opening, by which the Church 
may be relieved of an unworthy or indolent member, than by closing all 
avenues to compel every deacon, whatever be his character or qualifica- 
tions, to become a priest? | 

“ It is true, that it is to deacons, that the bishop puts that solemn 
question—* Do you trust, that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost to take upon you this office and ministration?’ And, doubtless 
no person ought to enter into that office, till he can conscientiously 
answer according to his best judgment—‘ I trust so.’ Yet, if any mis- 
take be made in that matter, if, a trial, the habits, the attainments, 
or the qualifications of the candidate should be found to disappoint rea- 
sonable expectation, or if subsequent misconduct should reverse it, is it 
wise to leave no other alternative to the prelates of our Church, but 
either to advance him to a higher degree in the ministry, or to pronounce 
upon him what in the present state of things is tantamount to a sentence 
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of degradation?» Were the «oor of retreat not actually shut, some, who 
have acted hastily in taking the first step, would never apply for the 
second; and this whole cause of painful embarrassment might be 
avoided. 

But another objection to the course I have recommended would be 
found in the want of adequate funds to remunerate a number of assistant 
curates, especially in those many parishes, where there is much work 
and little income: and this is indeed a serious difficulty, though, if the 
change would be right in itself, and beneficial in its operation, Ido not 
despair, that something might be done to relieve it. It would not be 
necessary for a clergyman to enter upon the full emoluments of his pro- 
rst 8g Sess he enters upon its full duties; and, this being admitted, 
some little might be accomplished towards providing this class of the 
working clergy with an income, if only a law were passed making the 
Easter offerings, after the expiration of existing interests, the property of 
the assistant deacons, wherever there ..re any; for these would, in many 
instances, be more cheerfully paid in return for specific services, and in 
some cases would furnish hw a sufficient remuneration for the first 
years of service, which a clergyman would render to his people. Other 
regulations in respect to fees might be made, which in large parishes, 
to which the proposed regulation would chiefly apply, might be made to 
ensure a moderate and competent salary to those deacgns who perform 
the offices to which the fees are attached. Even, however, if no satis- 
factory provision of this kind should be found practicable, or sufficientl 
productive, | do not feel, that the suggestion ought to be abandoned on 
that account ; for the appointment of a deacon, if altogether unendowed, 
would come to be regarded, as the last stage of that necessarily expen- 
sive education, which is designed to qualify him ultimately for the right 
discharge of the important duties of the priesthood. 

‘“« The suggestions, which I have now made, are submitted with much 
humility to your Lordship’s candid consideration. They are offered with a 
simple desire to improve the efficiency of a Church, which only requires 
to be kept true to itself, in order to be faithful to its Divine Master, 
It in this reforming age I should seem to be only one of the many, who 
are given to change, I have at least this to say for myself, that I believe 
no change has been proposed in these pages, but such as is in harmon 
with the design and spirit of our existing institutions, and calculated to 
improve their stability by recalling them to their first principles.”—pp, 


9—15. 
We do not presume to say that these recommendations can be 


adopted, but we repeat that they are worthy of general: atten- 
uon. 
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Art. XV.—Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, and the 
other Parochial Institutions for Education established in that 
city in the year 1812; with Strictures on Education in general, 
By John Wood, Esq. 12mo. Edinburgh. J. Wardlaw. 1830. 


Tuis book deserves the serious attention of all who take an 
interest in the welfare of their fellow-creatures. ‘The author, Mr, 
Wood, is an Advocate in Edinburgh, and has devoted himself to 
the superintendence of the Sessional Schools in that city with a 
perseverance which is above all praise—and with very extraor- 


dinary success. His plan does not differ essentially from that. 


which is adopted in the National Schools. But he has carried 
the questioning system, or as he terms it, ‘the explanatory me- 
thod’ much farther than is usually carried in this country; and 
he has united miscellaneous reading and instruction in useful 
knowledge with the religious education of the children. We 
shall extract a few passages tending to exhibit the main points of 
distinction between the Sessional and the National Schools. 


“ Before entering upon the consideration of the reading department, 
it may be proper to premise some general observations on that method 
of explanation, which has been so highly approved of in the Sessional 
School. Its object is threefold: first, to render more easy and pleasing 
the acquisition of the mechanical art of reading : secondly, to turn to ad- 
vantage the particular instruction contained in every individual passage 
which is read: and, above all, thirdly, to give the pupil, by means of a 
minute analysis of each passage, a general pooh ic of his own lan- 
guage. 

o It is of great importance to the proper understanding of the method, 
that all these objects should be kept distinctly in view. With regard to 
the first, no one, who has not witnessed the scheme in operation, can 
well imagine the animation and energy which it inspires. It is the con- 
stant remark of almost every stranger who visits the Sessional School, 
that its pupils have not at all the ordinary appearance of School-boys 
doomed to an unwilling task, but rather the happy faces of children at 
their sports. ‘This distinction is chiefly to be attributed to that part of 
the system of which we are here treating ; by which, in place of harass- 
ing the pupil with a mere mechanical routine of sounds and technicali- 
ties, his attention is excited, his curiosity is gratified, and his fancy is 
amused. 

“ In the second place, when proper books are put into the hands of 
the scholars, every article, which they read, may be made the means, not 
only of forming in their youthful minds the invaluable habit of atten- 
tion, but also of communicating to them, along with facility in the art of 
reading, much information, which is both adapted to their present age, 
and may be profitable to them for the rest of their lives. How different 
is the result where the mechanical art is made the exclusive object of 
the master’s and the pupil’s attention! How many fine passages have 
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been read in the most pompous manner without rousing a single senti- 
ment in the mind of the performer! How many, in which they have 
left behind them only the most erroneous and absurd impressions and 
associations ! Of such associations, if we remember right, Miss Hamil- 
ton, in one of her works upon education, affords some striking examples 
from her personal experience. ‘To these we may add another, furnished 
by a gentleman of our acquaintance, which, strong as it is, will, we be- 
lieve be recognised by most of our readers, as too true a — of what, 
from a similar cause, has not unfrequently occurred to themselves. He 
had been accustomed, like most school-boys, to read, and probably to 
repeat, without the slightest attention to the sense, Gray's Elegy, not 
uncommonly known in school by the name of “ the curfew tolls.” 
What either ‘“ curfew” or “ tolls’ meant, he, according to custom, 
knew nothing. He always thought, however, of ¢oll-bars, and wondered 
what sort of ¢olls were curfew-tolls ; but he durst not, of course, put any 
idle question on such a subject to the master. The original impression, 
as might be expected, remained, and to the present hour continues to 
haunt him whenever this well known poem comes into his mind. 

* But, in the last place, they little know the full value of the expla- 
natory method, who think it unnecessary, in any case, to carry it beyond 
what is absolutely essential to enable the pupil to understand the mean- 
ing of the individual passage before him at the time. As well, indeed, 
might it be maintained, that, in parsing, the only object in view should 
be the elucidation of the particular sentence parsed ; or that, in reading 
Cwsar’s Commentaries in a grammar school, the pupil’s sole attention 
should be directed to the manner in which the Gallic war was conducted. 
A very little reflection, however, should be sufficient to show how erro- 
neous such a practice would be in either case. ‘The passages gone over 
in school must of course be very few and limited, and the direct informa- 
tion communicated through them extremely scanty. ‘The skill of the 
instructor must therefore be exhibited, not merely in enabling the pupil 
to understand these few passages, but in making every lesson bear upon 
the proper object of his labours, the giving a general knowledge and full 
command of the language which it is his province to teach, together 
with as much other useful information as the passage may suggest and 
circumstances will admit, As in parsing, accordingly, no good teacher 
would be satisfied with examining his pupil upon the synctatic construc- 
tion of the passage before him as it stands, and making him repeat the 
rules of that construction, but would also at the same time call upon him 
to notice the variations which must necessarily be made in certain hypo- 
thetical circumstances ; so also in the department of which we are now 
treating, he will not consider it enough that the child may have, from 
the context or otherwise, formed a general notion of the meaning of a 
whole passage, but will also, with a view to future exigences, direct his 
attention to the full force and signification of the particular terms em- 
ployed, and likewise, in some cases at least, to their roots, derivatives, 
and compounds. ‘Thus, for example, if in any lesson the scholar read of 
one having ‘ done an unprecedented act,’ it might be quite sufficient for 
understanding the meaning of that single passage, to tell him that ‘ no 
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other person had ever done the like ;° but this would by no means fully 
accomplish the object we have in view. The child would thus receive no 
clear notion of the word unprecedented, and would therefore, in all pros 
bability,on the very next occasion-of its recurrence, or of the recurrence 
of other words from the same root, be as much at a loss as before. But 
direct his attention to the three-fold composition of this word, the wn, 
the pre, and the cede, Ask him the meaning of the syllable un in com- 
position, and tell him to point out to you (or, if necessary, point out to 
him) any other words in which it has this signification of not, (such as 
uncommon, uncivil) and, if there be leisure, any other syllables which have 
in composition a similar effect, such as i, with all its modifications of 


ig, al, am, ir, also dis and non, with examples. Next investigate the . 


meaning of the syllable pre in composition, and illastrate it with examples, 
(such as previous, premature.) ‘Then examine in like manner the mean- 
ing of the syllable cede, and having shown that in composition it gene- 
rally signifies ¢o go, demand the signification of its various compounds 
precede, proceed, succeed, accede, recede, exceed, secede, intercede, 'The 

upil will in this manner acquire not only a much more distinet and 
asting impression of the signification of the word in question, but a k 
also to a vast variety of other words in the language. This too he will 
do far more pleasingly and satisfactorily in the manner which is here 
recommended, than by being enjoined to commit them to memory from 
a vocabulary at home as a task. The latter practice, wherever it is in- 
troduced, is, we know, regarded by the children as an irksome drudgery ; 
the former on the contrary is an amusement. ‘The former makes a 
strong and lasting impression upon the mind; under the latter, the in- 
formation wished to be communicated is too often learned merely as the 
task of the day, and obliterated by that of the next. It is very true that 
it would not be possible to go over every word of a lesson with the same 
minuteness as that we have now instanced. A certain portion of time 
should therefore be set apart for this examination; and, after those ex- 
planations have been given, which are necessary to the right understand- 
ing of the passage, such minuter investigations only may be gone into as 
time will admit. It is no more essential that every word should be gone 
over in this way, than that every word should always be spelt or syn- 
tactically parsed. A single sentence well done may prove of the greatest 
service to the scholar in his future studies.”—pp. 145—~150. 


Mr. Wood is in error when he supposes that the questioning 
in a well ordered National School is confined within the limits 
prescribed by Dr. Bell; but we know of no sach school in which 
the system is carried to the length described in the foregoing 
passage. 

His first lessons in reading differ from our own chiefly in the 
selection of monosyllables. 


“ After the child has mastered the alphabet, he is immeiliately, ac- 
cording to the practice of the Sessional School, instructed in the reading 
of worps or Two Letrers. It will be remarked, that we have here 
used the term words and not syllables. In most other schools, it is the 
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ractice to make the pupil rhyme over every possible combination of two 
nee into syllables, whether forming words or not: e. g. ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu, by ; ca, ce, ci, co, cu, cy; da, de, &c. &c. and so forth through all 
the combinations of a vowel with a consonant prefixed ; and afterwards 
in like manner, ab, eb, ib, ob, ub; ac, ec, ic, oc, uc; ad, ed, &c. &c. 
through all the combinations of a vowel with a consonant subjoined. 
Such also was the practice of the Sessional School till within these very 
few years. With the exception of the alphabet, no part of the chil- 
dren’s education was found so dull, so tedious, and irksome, as this; 
while they were, during the whole of this long preliminary process, 
kept quite in the dark with regard to its ultimate object. This was suf- 
ficiently testified in their vacant, dogged, and unhappy looks. The 
practice was obviously pernicious in two ways: it both gave the child a 
natural disgust with his education, and also inured him to early habits 
of rhyming a quantity of sounds, without ever directing his attention, 
in the slightest degree, to their sense or object. The writer of this 
work was so sensible of these objections, that he felt an anxious desire to 
see this part of the proceedure either abridged or enlivened. It was a 
considerable time, however, before he attempted to carry this. desire 
into effect. It has never, indeed, been without the greatest hesitation, 
that he has ventured to deviate from any long established practice. 
The present one, too, had undoubtedly the merit of being founded on 
systematic principles, and had possibly, he conceived, been dictated by 
necessity. In making any change accordingly in this matter, it was 
resolved to proceed with the greatest caution, to watch narrowly its 
operation and effects, and, in the event of it being found either ineftec- 
tual or inexpedient, without hesitation to abandon it, and revert to the 
common practice, however irksome. 
‘* To carry the experiment into effect, an elementary book was pre- 
pared and printed, but only a very small impression was thrown off, for 
the use of the school. This book contained no unmeaning sounds, but 
words only which were familiar to the children, and which they were 
called upon to explain, No sooner was it introduced, than its good 
effects in inspiring animation and activity, where all had hitherto been 
cold and spiritless, were immediately apparent, and excited no small 
astonishment, both among the elder pupils and the visitors of the semi- 
nary. The pleasure which the children experienced in finding themselves 
already able to read the words which they had been accustomed to speak, 
was not unlike the delight of the infant in his first attempts to pronounce 
those words which he has been accustomed to hear. And, when they 
were desired to explain them, or rather to give examples of their applica- 
tion, the whole assumed the appearance far more of an amusement than 
of a task: and the only difficulty was to restrain them, so as to allow 
each to give his answer in his turn. In due time it also turned out, that 
the change was no less profitable than it was pleasing, It was found, 
that the pupils were able to read interesting and instructive passages, 
both much sooner, and with fully as great correctness, and far more un- 
derstanding, than they had done before. Habits of attention were 
formed, and the method of explaining and illustrating, which hitherto 
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we bad commenced only at a later period of study, was facilitated to a 
much greater degree than bad been anticipated. As a proof of the ad- 
ditional interest, which the children began to take in reading, it was 
observed, that they were now in the habit of turning over the leaves even 
of their earliest book, to see what they would have to read next; and, as 
they advanced, nothing could be a greater punishment to them, than 
to withhold the use of the school-library. It is highly gratifying also 
to learn that, in the many seminaries and private families, in which the 
Sessional elementary school-books and method of preliminary education 
have been adopted, their introduction has been followed by the like 
pleasing and successful results.”"—pp. 175—179. 
“ In explaining, at this stage, it is a special instruction to the moni- 
tors never to exact any regular definition, but to be satisfied with an 


explanation given by the child himself, which indicates his knowledge of 


the meaning, though it be conveyed in his own ordinary or homely 
language, or by mere signs. The answers, waar are of various 
kinds, and made in various forms. Sometimes the explanation is given 
by a somewhat equivalent term, as Ye, you; Lo, look; Me, myself ; 
Ay, yes; Us, you and me; Ho, holla. Very often it is given by an 
example, as My, my book; Go, go to school, or go home; So, do so ; 
On, on the floor; Jn, in the school; Oh, oh dear; 4h, ab me. Some- 
times it is given by a change of case, as He, him; We, us. Not un- 
frequently, too, as we have already mentioned, it is made by a sign, as 
Me, by pointing to one’s self; He, by pointing to another boy. The 
great object, it will be remembered, of all explanations at this stage, is 
to enliven what would otherwise have been intolerably dull, to teach the 
child that every word he reads has a meaning, and to form him to early 
habits of attention. How these objects have been accomplished in the 
Sessional School by the simple means which we have just mentioned, all 
who are acquainted with it can attest. Would the method be improved 
by rendering it more artificial and technical? In speaking of the word 
ox, for example, would our object be as well attained by teaching the 
child to repeat any translation of the definition somewhere referred to 
by Dr. Johnson, in order to expose the inadequacy of all definitions, 
‘ Animal, quadrupes, ruminans, cornutum ;’ as when we hear him tell 
us, in his own familiar language, that or means a‘ muckle coo.’ He is 
delighted to find, that, by putting together the two letters o and 2, he 
can express that animal, which he sees grazing in the meadows, or pass- 
ing the door of the school, perhaps to go to the market; and this is all 
we want. If we farther tell him, (and it very frequently indeed hap- 
pens that this is the first time he receives the information,) that the flesh 
of the or or cow is beef, we add something to his scanty fund of infor- 
mation, and afford him perhaps no little satisfaction. All this, however, 
we were well aware could not fail to encounter the sneer of the pedant. 
To him whose own knowledge extends not beyond technical slang, nothing 
has, in all ages of the world and in all departments of education, been 
naturally more repulsive than plain, simple, familiar illustration. How 
well does Plato represent the sophist Hippias as scandalized at the 
notion of his condescending to argue with a man like Socrates, who, in 
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investigating the nature of beauty, could resort to such low examples as 
a fair horse or a fair pot well glazed !"—p. 183—185. 


Longer words ave learned and explained in the same way, and 
when the art of reading has been acquired, the interest and atten- 
tion of the pupils are excited in the following manner :— 


“ The Second Book, besides carrying the child forward in Scripture 
History, through the remarkable incidents in the lives of Isaac, Jacos, 
Esav, and Joseru, presents him with much interesting as well as 
useful instruction in the department of Natural History, such as an 
account of the dog, its fidelity, its various species, and the purposes to 
which they are applied ; the horse, with the various methods of catch- 
ing and taming it; the sheep, the cow, and hog, with the various uses to 
which their flesh, milk, skin, wool, horns, bones, gristles, fat, blood, 
&c. are applied ; the swallow, the herring, and salmon, with their mi- 
grations and other peculiarities ; the oyster, and particularly that very 
valuable species of it, the pearl oyster, with some account of the pearl 
fishery ; the bee, with the wonderful skill which it displays in makin 
honey and wax ; the calerpiliar, and particularly the sik-worm, with 
the various changes through which it passes, and the purposes to 
which the silk is applied; the oak and fir, with the uses which are 
made of their timber, and bark,—of the acorns, galls, apples, (as they 
are called), and saw-dust of the oak, and juice of the fir; the cotton, 
corn, flax, and hemp plants, with their important uses, and the various 
processes and hands, through which they must pass, before they are 
finally converted to their respective uses; the seeds of plants in 
general, with the wonderful provisions which have been made for 
their security, their turning themselves into their proper position in 
the earth, and their propagation ; minerals in general, with their several 
species and respective uses; the manufactures of pins and glass, and the 
various purposes to which the latter article is applied; together with 
other at a’ pated information, of a kind interesting to young minds, 
and calculated to impress them with a due sense of the blessings 
of education, such as descriptions of savage manners, &c. Every one 
of these passages the children of the Sessional School are taught not 
only to read, but to understand. Hence the fondness, which they 
acquire, for reading all other books, from which they may obtain 
similar information; and hence, in a great measure, that extent of 
knowledge, which has so often astonished the visitors of the school, 
and been called in question by those, who have never witnessed the 
effects of similar training. How, indeed, was it possible, that such 
results, (and surely they are most important ones), could ever be pro- 
duced by a system, which paid little or no attention, and of which it is 
still the boast of some of its admirers, that it does pay no attention, to 
any thing but mere sounds, cadences, and inflexions of the voice?” 
—pp. 200—202, 

"The other passage which we shall select from this book, for the 


illustration of our method, is the introduction to the article on glass, 
which is as follows ;— 
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“You have already, in the course of this little work, read of several 
‘very extraordinary changes which human art and ingenuity have been 
‘able to make upon natural productions. You have heard of the shroud 
‘of a worm in its lifeless state, of the fruit of one plant and the fibres of 
‘ another, being all converted into articles of dress for human beings. 
‘ But perhaps none of these transformations has surprised you more than 
‘that which you are now to hear of. Would you believe that so clear 
‘ and beautiful an article as glass could be made out of so gross a sub- 
‘stance as sand? Yet it is the fact that glass is made by mixing sand 
‘ en the ashes of certain burnt plants, and exposing them to a strong 
fire.’ 

“On this passage the child, besides describing generally how glass 
is made, is asked, What is meant by ‘ art?’ What is meant by ‘ hu- 
man art and ingenuity?’ What are ‘ natural productions?” Can you 
tell me any of them? What is a ‘ shroud?” What worm has its 
shroud ‘ converted into an article of dress ?’ Can you tell me the various 
changes through which that worm passes? Do you know any of the 
uses to which silk is put? What plant is it of which the fruit is con- 
verted into an article of dress? Are there more than one kind of cotton 
plant?) Which is the best? Do you know any thing that is made of 
cotton? Can you tell me any plant of which ‘ the fibres are converted 
into an article of dress ?” Do you know any piece of dress that is made 
of flax? Do you remember the various hands through which the flax 
must pass before it becomes a shirt? What do you mean by ‘ trans- 
formations ?? What is meant by a‘ gross substance ?’ &c. 

** The above examination will illustrate the manner in which the in- 
formation communicated in preceding lessons is made to bear upon those 
which follow. We have no doubt, also, that it will be referred to by 
our opponents, as an instance of what they are pleased to term the ab- 
surdly desultory nature of our examinations. We shall doubtless be 
asked what have the transformations of flax to do with the metamor- 
phosis of sand into glass? Could not the latter manufacture be under- 
stood without any reference to the former? ‘This is all very true, But 
if we would have the information which we communicate not merely to 
be learned as a lesson to-day and forgotten to-morrow, but to be per- 
manently retained, and as it were incorporated with our pupils—we 
must saree | recur to it, and eagerly seize every future incidental op- 
portunity which such allusions as those contained in the passage before 
us obviously offer for this purpose. Such a practice may not be highl 
valued by those who know only the mode of teaching by formal an 
prescribed tasks; but it is to it in a great measure the sessional school 
is indebted for its success, It is to this practice alone we can refer, in 
answer to the thousands of inquiries that are daily made about ‘ the 
secret,’ by which its pupils acquire and retain so extensive a range of in- 
formation, On the foregoing examination, it will also be remarked, 
that, though it goes beyond those which are employed at an earlier 
period, it 1s not yet carried to the same extent as at a more advanced 
stage. For example, we should, at a later period, have asked the dif- 
ference between ‘ art’ and ‘ nature,’ between ‘ art’ and ‘ science,’ and 
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between the adjectives * artificial’ and ‘ artful,’ with other questions-of 
a similar kind.’—-p, 204—2006. 


For children in a more advanced stage of education and cor- 
responding, we presume, nearly with the second class of a Na- 
tional School, a Miscellaneous Reading Book has been pre-. 
pared, of which Mr. Wood speaks thus :— 

After finishing the Secoud Book, the children, besides Scripture, 
(which, as will afterwards be seen, is in regular use in all the higher 
classes,) read the “ National School Collection,” originally compiled, 
like all the other books of the series, for the use of this seminary. 
This compilation consists of religious and moral instruction, a selection 
of fables, descriptions of animals, places, manners, &c. historical 
passages, and other useful and interesting information for youth. As 
the pupils advance in this book, each passage, besides being fully ex- 
sheinad in all its bearings upon the subject in question, is subjected to 
a still more minute analysis, than had been practised in the former 
stages, with the view formerly explained of giving them the full com- 
mand of their own language, and such general information as the pas- 
sage may suggest. 

* Take, for example, the following passage extracted from ‘ Wake- 
field’s Juvenile Travellers,’ which, as well as the ‘ Family Tour,’ by 
the same authoress, we would recommend for introduction into all 
libraries for schools or young families. 


‘ SWITZERLAND. 

‘How shall I describe to you the vast variety of wonderful and 
‘romantic prospects that we have seen since we came into Switzer- 
‘land? These charming views are varied with mountains whose snowy 
‘heads seem to reach the skies; craggy rocks and steep precipices, 
‘ with foaming torrents gushing from the crevices in their sides, de- 
‘ lightfully intermixed with beautiful valleys, adorned with groves of 
‘ fir, beech, and chesnut; clear lakes, rapid rivers, cataracts, and 
bridges of one arch, extending a surprising width from rock to rock. 
‘ The cultivated parts of the mountains are covered with villages and 
‘ scattered cottages ; and then the insides of the cottages are so very 
* neat, and look so comfortable, that I should like to live in some of 
‘ them that are situate in the most delightful spots, were it not for the 
‘dread of being swallowed up in one of those enormous masses of 
‘ snow that frequently roll from the tops of the mountains and destroy 
every thing in their way. In going to the tops of the high moun- 
tains of Switzerland, you may enjoy all the seasons of the year in the 
same day, Xc.’ 

* After reading the passage, the children are required to recapitu- 
late, in their own language, the substance of what they have read, and 
describe the peculiar character of the Swiss scenery,—the internal ap- 
pearance of the dwellings of the peasantry,—the particular dangers to 
which they are exposed,—the variety of fies and its cause,—and to 
mention any other scenery of a similar kind which is nearer home, 


such, for example, as the Highlands of Scotland. But, as the passage 
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is read in school, not merely for the purpose of communicating to them 
the direct information which it contains, however interesting in itself, 
but, like all the other passages which they read, to render them familiar 
with their own language,—to act as a vehicle for the communication 
of general knowledge, and as a field for examination on that which has 
formerly been communicated,—they are also called upon to answer 
some such questions as the following, or at least as many of them as 
the pupil is not already acquainted with, or the time specially set apart 
for such examination will permit, 

** What is Switzerland ? What are its boundaries? What is the literal 
meaning of the word ‘ describe ?’ What does the first part of that word 
signify ? Can you give any other examples of that syllable having the 
same signification? [such as descend, depress, degrade.| What does 


the termination ‘ scribe’ signify? Can you tell any of its other com-— 


pounds, with their various meanings? [Here the pupil will mention 
and explain the words inscribe, prescribe, subscribe, superscribe, circum- 
scribe, proscribe, conscribe, ven What is meant by ‘ variety ?’ 
From what verb does it come? What other words are derived from 
this verb? What is the meaning of ‘ romantic?’ From what word 
does it come? What is a ‘ prospect?’ What does the syllable pro sig- 
nify? Can you give any ie example of it? [such as progress, pro- 
ject.| What does the termination spect denote? Mention some of the 
other words from the same root, [such as aspect, retrospect, circum- 
spect, inspect, arg What word signifies ‘ that can be seen?’ and 
the opposite? What is the difference between a ‘ mountain’ and a hill? 
What is the diminutive from /ill? What is an inhabitant of the 
‘ mountains’ called? What is the adjective from ‘ mountain?’ Mention 
some of the principal mountains of Switzerland? What other name is 
given to ‘heads of mountains ?’ What are ‘ craggy rocks?’ What are 
‘ precipices?’ Do you know any other words from the same root? 
What are ‘ torrents’ and ‘ crevices?’ What is meant by ‘ intermixed ?’ 
What does the first part of that word denote? Give some other ex- 
amples of its application, [such as, interval, intermediate, intercede. ] 
What are ‘ valleys?’ Does the adjective ‘ beautiful’ ever take an 
other termination? What is the verb from it? What are ‘ lakes ?’ 
What are they called in Scotland? Mention some of the principal 
lakes in Switzerland, describing their respective situations. Mention 
also, in like manner, some of its narrate Y rivers. What are ‘ cata- 
racts?’? What is the literal meaning of the word ‘ extending?” What 
does the former part of that word signify? Can you give any other 
examples of its application? [such as extract, expel.| What does the 
latter part signify? Can you mention any of its other compounds? 

such as distend, pretend.| What do you mean by ‘ cultivated?’ 

Vhat word expresses the art of cultivating fields? and the art of cul- 
tivating gardens? What are ‘ villages?’ What is the inhabitant of a 
village called? What do you call a smaller collection of houses than a 
village? What do you mean by ‘ scattered cottages?’ Is there any dif- 
ference between a ‘ cottage’ and a hut? or what? Could you express 
* the insides of the cottages’ in any other way? 

NO, XX111.—JULY, 1832. 
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*‘ Such is a specimen of our mode of examination in its fullest 
form.” —p. 207—211. 


Our extracts are already exceeding their proposed limits, but 
we must not conclude until we have conducted Mr. Wood’s pupil 
to the end of his course. 


* As soon as the mode of initiatory instruction, which had thus 
been introduced, came into full operation, it was found that a much 
larger proportion of the a were enabled to read and understand 
the most advanced school book of the series, than had at all been anti- 
cipated at the time of its publication. It became desirable, therefore, 
to furnish the scholars with an additional book, which might afford 
them more interest and information than could be expected from the 
continued perusal of those with which they were already familiar. 
This desideratum, therefore, has now been supplied by the publication 
of * Instructive Extracts, comprising religious and moral instruction, 
natural history, elementary science, accounts of remarkable persons, 
places, manners, arts, and incidents, with a selection of passages from 
the British poets.’ In the execution of this work, we were in a great 
measure guided by the following considerations. Keeping in view the 

e of the children, whose benefit was on the present occasion contem- 
plated,—-the previous training which their minds had undergone, and 
the extent of information which, under this discipline, they had already 
acquired and displayed, we were induced to think that the work now 
called for, in alles to be of material service to such pupils, should be 
of a somewhat higher cast than those which preceded it; and might 
well embrace instructive subjects which would have been extremely ill 
adapted either to the understanding or the taste of more infantine and 
less practised minds. No articles have been studied with greater 
avidity, have been more thorouglily understood, or, we trust, will be 
found more beneficial than those which treat of the mechanical powers 
and other elementary science. As a specimen of the method of exa- 
mination employed in this department we armex the following: 

‘* What is necessary to put a body in motion? What property of the 
body is it which renders force necessary in such a case? Will a body 
go quicker of itself? or slower? or stop? Why then does a marble 
rolled along the floor first go slower, and at length stop altogether ? 
On what two circumstances does the force of a moving body depend ? 
How then can you increase the force of the same body? If two bodies 
move quite round the same centre within the same time, have they the 
same velocity’? or which has the greater? Do you know any mechanical 

wer that acts upon this principle? What is a Lever? How many 
Linde of lever are there? What is the first kind? Can you give me 
any examples of its application? In what proportion is power gained 
by the use of thislever? In raising a heavy coal with a poker, whether 
will it be easier done by applying the hand near the ribs, or at the ex- 
tremity of the poker? Why? If the arms of a just balance be each 
divided into the same number of equal parts, how many ounces at the 
3d division from the fulcrum on one side, will be balanced by 9 ounces 
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at the 2d on the other? for any similar question which a stranger may 
ropose.}| What method of detecting false balances does this suggest ? 
Do you know any kind of balance formed upon this principle by which 
you may weigh all articles with one weight? Describe the steelyard. - 
Can you give me any instance of a double lever of the first kind? ' 
[scissars, for example.] Whatis the second lever? Can you give any 
example of it? In what proportion is power gained by the use of this 
lever? In moving a heavy door, how will you do it with the greatest 
facility? Why? Can you give any example of a double lever of the 2d 
kind? [nut crackers, for example.] What is the 3d kind of lever ? 
How is power affected by it? Why? Can you give any example? If 
you wish to raise bodies to a greater height than the lever can accom- | 
plish, what other mechanical powers must be resorted to? What do 
you mean by the wHEEL AND AXLE? On what principle does it 
operate ? Can you give any example of it? How is its power increased ? 
In drawing up water from a well by means of this power, does the 
operation grow easier or more difficult as it advances? Why? What 
is apuLLEY? Is any power gained by employing a fixed pulley? What 
is the use of it? Is any power gained by the use of a moveable pulley? 
or what? On what principle does the moveable pulley act? Can you 
illustrate the double velocity of the moving power in this case? What 
in this case supports the weight? If two such pulleys be combined, 
what power will be gained? If six, what will be the result? What cir- 
cumstance, in a certain degree, disturbs all the calculations with regard 
to the precise power gained by this and other machinery ?”—p. 215— 
218. 
For the chapters on grammar, arithmetic, and geography, we | 
must refer to the work itself. They are important additions to 
‘ the system pursued in England, although not so essential as those 
é which have been more particularly noticed. Mr. Wood is 
thoroughly acquainted with charity schools, and his observations 
upon any subject connected with them are distinguished by good 
sense. He is more free from crotchets than any amateur teacher 
of our acquaintance. And we are disposed to agree with him in 
ee thinking, that the general adoption of his improvements would 
‘ be an event second only in importance to the establishment of 
the National Schools, 
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Art. XVI.—The Topography and Antiquities of Rome; includ- 
ing the recent Discoveries made about the Forum and the Via 
Sacra. By the Rev. Richard Burgess, Chaplain to the Church 
of England Congregation at Rome, and Domestic Chaplain 
to Lieutenant-General the Right Honourable Lord Aylmer. 
London. Longman. 2 vols. 8vo. 


To those who cast a careless eye over the actual state of the 
Eternal City, as it is still fondly called, and reflect withal upon 


the number of years in which it has been occupied by an intelli- . 
gent and restless people, over whom have occasionally presided 
wise and powerful princes, endowed with ample means for every 


species of investigation, and by no means deficient in taste and 
learning themselves, it is matter of great surprise to observe, that 
so much of its history and antiquities should be left to the inqui- 


ries of modern writers and to the labours of foreigu autiquaries. : 
Nor will this surprise be lessened when they learn, that the i 
Roman monuments have actually been the constant subjects of 
interest and study to many learned persons of that nation for the 


last three centuries, and continue to be so still. A little further 
inquiry, however, will serve to reconcile this apparent inconsist- 
ency to their minds; and when they reflect in how dark a cloud 
of ignorance and oblivion the minds of men were buried during — 
the middle ages; how many active causes were in operation, cal- 
culated to assist the common process of decay; how complete 
and entire the changes which had been effected in the most re- 
markable portions of the city, and how many years it would ne- 
cessarily require to bring to light what so many centuries had 
contributed to obscure, if some of it could ever be brought to 
light at all, their feelings will probably be changed, and they will 
rather wonder that so much has been already done, than that any 
thing should remain to be done. 

“ Muojono le citta, muojono 1 regni,” is an observation appli- 
cable to many other kingdoms with whose history we are ac-  — 
quainted ; but the fate of Rome has been peculiarly hard. It =~ 
was not simply the hand of time passing rudely, without resistance 
or regret, over the surface of the city, nor yet the ravages of suc- 
cessive hordes of barbarians, Goths, Vandals, Lombards, and 
Franks, who affected for the most part to spare what they could 
not appropriate, and had not time for such mighty mischief-——No, 
it was to other causes springing up within its own bosom that it 
chiefly owes its ruin:—to the desperate struggles of parties en- 
gaged in civil strife, converting temples into fortresses, and carry- 
ing into each other’s quarters fire and sword;—to the pious zeal 
of Christians defacing the mouuments of idolatry wherever they 
were found,—and, above all, to the hasty labours and the neces- 
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sities of the inhabitants themselves, building new structures with 
the materials of the old, heaping up fragments of marbles, cor- 
nices, and even sepulchral stones in sad confusion, for new sub- 
structions, and finally so changing the level of different parts of 
the city that the very roofs of former ages are now only upon a 
level with the pavement of the present. By all these means, not 
only had the general appearance of the place become strange, 
but the relations of the different parts with each other had been 
altered, so that an old Roman rising from his grave could scarcely 
have recognised the country of his birth. ine vallies betwen 
hills had been almost filled up, while the hills themselves had 
changed their comparative height and figure; pools and lakes had 
disappeared ; streams had, in some measure, changed their 
courses; gates had left their places and retained their names, and 
vice versa; streets had become vineyards, and gardens had be- 
come streets; new eminences lofty as the hills had arisen, such 
as the Monte ‘Testaceo, which were not even known to the inha- 
bitants of ancient Rome; the city itself had moved westward 
in mass upon the Campus Martius, while a dreary silence 
reigned unbroken over the undulating ground, which had for- 
merly the most resounded with the cheerful labours and the busy 
hum of men. 
‘© Now all is changed; and here, as in the wild, 
The day is silent, dreary as the night; 
None stirring save the herdsman and his herd, 
Savage alike ; or they that would explore, 
Discuss and learnedly; or they that come, 
And there are many who have crossed the earth,) 
hat they may give the hours to meditation, 
And wander, often saying to themselves, 
‘ This was the Roman Forum !’” 
“© Once more we look, and all is still as night, 
All desolate! Groves, temples, palaces, 
Swept from the sight; and nothing visible, 
Amid the sulph’rous vapours that exhale 
As from a land accurst, save here and there | 
An empty tomb, a fragment like the limb 
Of some dismembered giant. In the midst 
A City stands, her domes and turrets crowned 
With many a cross; but they, that issue forth, 
Wander like strangers who had built among 
The mighty ruins, silent, spiritless ; 
And on the road, where once we might have met 
Casar and Cato, and men more than kings, 
We meet, none else, the pilgrim and the beggar.” 
Such was the state of Rome when emerging from the dark 
ages, after the restoration of learning, it gradually became the 
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subject of inquiry to the curious of every part of Europe; and 
mn in some respects it appears now. Nor do the first attempts 
of the Literati appear to have been conducted with great judg- 
ment, or to have formed a sound basis for future discoveries. 
‘They contented themselves with collecting and recording such 
traditions and fabulous conceits as were found scattered amongst 
the minds of the vulgar, without a sufficient examination into the 
authority whereon they rested; by this means they have con- 
trived to perplex their successors rather than to enlighten them, 
and to fix and perpetuate errors which a better method of inquiry 
might have sale dissipated. Amongst those, however, who were 
most distinguished by their attempts to recognise and revive the 
features of the ancient city, are Fulvio, Boissardo, Biondo, 
Marliano, and particularly Bernardo Rucellai, the friend and re- 
lation of Lorenzo de’ Medici, whose work upon the antiquities 
of Rome, often cited with approbation, has somehow or other 
disappeared. Still much confusion prevailed, and Ligorio has 
obtained more praise with his countrymen from a little book 
called the Paradoxes, in which he exposed the errors of others, 
and cleared the subject from the rubbish with which it was in- 
cumbered, than for the three large volumes in which he has en- 
deavoured to establish his own opinions. In the latter end of 
the 17th century the work of Nardini was offered to the public, 
and seems to have been received with great approbation by his 
countrymen. Nor can we be surprised at it; in diligence of 
compiling and accuracy of detail he has scarcely been surpassed 
by any author since, though in learning and judgment he is 
deemed inferior to his predecessor Donatus, to whom Mr. Bur- 
gess acknowledges himself very much indebted, Boissard is too 
prolix, Panciroli and Fabricio too concise; and Venuti, though 
the most modern, is acknowledged by all to be very dull, and, 
what is worse, very imperfect and incorrect. In one respect, 
indeed, these authors have left us little to perform, namely, in 
learned illustration and research ; by them all the classical authors 
have been completely ransacked, and every passage, which might 
serve, however obliquely or doubtfully, to throw light upon the 
subject, has been produced ; so that whatever room may still re- 


main for difference of opinion respecting the application of the 


learning, certain it Is, that it would be difficult to add materially 
to the mass which their united labours have laid up, 

But there was another method of illustration which had been 
more neglected, because more costly and less suited to the habits 
and gemus of the Roman people, that is by excavations and 
actual examimation of the foundations themselves. To this object 
the French artists and savans, winle the city was in the possession 
of their army, applied themselves with great spirit and activity ; 
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and, short as their occupation was, it was sufficient to throw 
much new light upon many of the ancient monuments, and to 
open the way for larger discoveries to those who had the spirit 
to pursue them. Nor was this advantage neglected. When the 
papal government was restored, many of the labours which the 
French had set on foot were continued under its auspices with 
great felicity and success, and others, by permission of the go- 
vernment, have since been carried on by foreigners at their own 
costs. Meanwhile the literary part of the Roman people have 
not been inattentive to their results. Several periodical publica- 


tions, connected with these discoveries, have been set on foot;.- 


the Academy of St. Luke has been overwhelmed with disserta- 
tions; and the artist and the architect have resumed their labours 
with fresh vigour and effect. 

As yet, however, no single work embodying all these new dis- 
coveries, and containing a complete account of the antiquities of 
Rome, has proceeded from the pen of any Roman author, though, 
considering the advantages they possess, many might have been 
expected to be competent to such a task. Venuti’s Description 
has been reprinted, and a new edition of Nardini, with large 
notes and additions has been given to the world by Professor 
Nibby, and also an itinerary by the same author upon the plan 
of Vasi; yet none of these works seem calculated to afford that 
extent and species of instruction which foreigners, who either re- 
sort to Rome for an enlarged information respecting the antiqui- 
ties, or who living at a distance, are anxious to become acquainted 
with the later discoveries, might desire. In truth the Roman au- 
thors familiar with the scene have not perceived what sort of 
knowledge it was that such persons were wishing to obtain; nor 
would they, perhaps, have been desirous of cultivating it if they 
had: they have other objects in view, and questions amongst 
themselves to settle. Besides, the best encouragement for native 
industry and genius is native patronage, and this they certainly 
want. It is a fact well known to all who are acquainted with the 
society of that capital, that such labours have received little en- 
couragement from the great body of the inhabitants themselves, 
who are more wrapped up in the living glory of their churches, 
or the substantial comforts of their monasteries and the passing 
splendour of their ceremonies and processions, than in the faded 
honours of ancient Rome. “ Invitus dico,” said Petrarch, “ nus- 
quam minus Roma cognoscitur quam Rome ;” and the same ob- 
servation may be applied in a certain degree now. In truth it 
requires only a very cursory knowledge of the priesthood or the 
nobility of Rome, to perceive that they take less mterest in their 
antiquities than foreigners, and what is more, have often less 
knowledge of them. Instances of their indifference or ignorance 
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on these subjects must have frequently occurred to all who are 
moderately acquainted with Roman society, which are quite sur- 
prizing: and though there are some distinguished scholars both 
among the clergy and the laity who continue their endeavours to 
elucidate the ancient history, in spite of the discouragement under 
which they labour, yet even these are more intent for the most 
part upon the discussion of single controversial points which in- 
cidentally arise out of new discoveries, than upon enlarged views 
of the great features of the city. 

But the greatest difficulty that all have to encounter is the strict 
censorship of the press, which hangs a ferrorem over both the 
authors and their publishers, and shackles them in every stage of 
their proceedings. ‘They are never safe, for the objections are 
not founded upon any fixed principle; and it sometimes occurs 
that a single volume of a work is permitted to appear, and the re- 
mainder, by an after-thougbt as it were, is laid under an interdict, 
and thus the expense and labour are entirely lost. It is difficult 
for those who have felt the happiness of being exempt from this 
scourge to estimate the chilling and baneful influence it spreads 
around, and the perpetual obstacles it offers to the flow of human 
genius and energy. ‘The more a writer expands and pursues a 
subject, the more likely is he to fall upon some ground on which 
it may be dangerous for him to tread; and as he cannot always 
speculate before hand with any certainty upon what is likely to 
be thought innocent and inoffensive in the capricious views of the 
authorities, he finds the greatest safety to consist in silence, and 
next to that, in keeping himself and his subjects within as narrow 
bounds as possible—thus at once cramping his own energies, and 
stifling the information which might have been useful to others. 

But were this obstacle removed, these are not the subjects 
which the government is most anxious to encourage. It is upon 
the richness and splendour of its Basilicas, and the decora- 
tions of its religion, that it relies for the preservation of its 
importance in the world, and for the visits of foreigners, which 
are so gainful to its revenues. Witness the anxiety which the 
accidental destruction by fire of one of these edifices, the Church 
of S. Paolo di Fuori, has created. It is situated a mile and a 
half out of Rome, on the road to Ostium, in a spot so unwhole- 
some as to render it of no use whatever as a Church; and 
yet the restoration of this proud but dreary building has been 
deemed of so much importance by the hierarchy, that while many 
useful labours in the city are suspended for want of funds, nearly 
half a million has been destined to this object, to be hardly wrung 
from the revenues of the Clergy of Rome, and from the charity 
of the faithful in every Catholic Church in Europe. 

Under these circumstances the task which Mr. Burgess has 
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undertaken was a great desideratum in literature. No complete 
work embracing all the points which strangers would naturally 
be desirous to know, has appeared in modern times, and every 
earlier one would now be imperfect, and almost obsolete; for 
within twenty years so many excavations have been carried on, so 
much rubbish has been removed, so many substructions brought 
to light, as to furnish a fund of new matter for antiquarian re- 
search. ‘To supply this want Mr. Burgess has occupied himself 
for many years, and this book, the result of his labours, proves 
that he was well qualified for such atask. It must be allowed 
that he possessed advantages beyond those of any who have pre- 
ceded him: while other English writers, such as Forsyth, Dr, 
Burton, both admirably qualified in other respects, though in 
different ways, and several others, passed only a few months, 
or at the most a year, in Rome, and have been content to record 
in haste the first impressions which occurred to them, Mr, 
Burgess has spent five or six years in Rome, in a calm and deli- 
berate contemplation of the various objects which were presented 
to him, studying their relations with each other, and carefully 
comparing their present with their former state. But this was 
only one advantage: his familiar knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage, and his situation as Chaplain to the British Residents, 
have given him greater facilities in obtaining information upon 
the spot, and in judging of its value, than most persons could ob- 
tain; while his classical acquirements and good taste were suf- 
ficient to guide him in the use of it. From the first moment 
of his residence in Rome he seems to have directed his attention 
constantly to antiquarian researches, and to the study of the 
Italian literature and art, with a view to this elaborate work; and 
the tract which he has already published upon the Circus of Ca- 
racalla, as it was formerly called, or of Romulus, as it is now 
proved to be, has afforded a sufficient pledge to the public of his 
capacity for the more extensive labour which he has now com- 
pleted. The work, which is enriched with many curious and 
well executed plates, consists of two large volumes octavo, com- 
prehending an entire description of the ancient city of Rome, and 
of the changes which it has undergone, from the time of Servius 
to the present day; and though it will of course be much more 
interesting to those who have visited Rome, on account of the 
light which is thrown upon many of those scenes which are still 
fresh in their memories, it will by no means be without interest to 
the general scholar who may not have enjoyed that advantage. 
We are not always satisfied with the style, nor do we acquiesce 
in all his conclusions; yet no one can deny him the merit of great 
industry, moderation and ability. ‘The worst fault of the book is 
that it is very costly, which is, perhaps, the effect of the en- 
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gravings. But it is rich too in classical illustration, and no 
library ought to be without it. 

Mr. Burgess does not pretend to give a detailed account of 
the churches, and therefore we are not to look for such particulars 
in his work. 

It is not our intention to follow the Author throughout his 
description of the city, but it may be right to notice the plan he 
has followed, which, besides the recommendation it possesses of 
being ancient and familiar, is certainly best adapted to the per- 
sons whose gratification he had in view, viz. those who have 
seen Rome, and those who intend to see it, He adopts the divi- 
sion of the city into regions, and by thus arranging the objects 
worthy of notice in groups, according to their actual position, 
without regard to the order of their dates or kinds, he has enabled 
the visitor to make the most of his strength and time, and to study 
at his convenience without any material change of place, while, if 
he had observed the chronological or generic division only, he 
would have sometimes abruptly sent his readers from one side of 
the city to the other, and half 2 day would have been spent before 
two or three consecutive objects could have been well examined. 
And surely in the contemplation of such a scene, there is need of 
every advantage. Montfaucon spread it over twenty days; a 
common observer would need 200 economically managed. 
One effect however of such a plan is, that comprehending, as it 
must, every point, minute as well as important, it renders the 
work less amusing than if, like Donatus, he had only described the 
most prominent. 

In order to give a clear comprehension of this plan, it may be 
right to offer a short sketch of the different modes of division 
which have at different times prevailed at Rome, and of the au- 
thorities which have been generally resorted to by Mr. Burgess 
to determine their limits. Servius ‘Tullius divided the city into 
four tribes, which were named from the parts of the city which 
they inhabited. The first, called the Suburran tribe, occupied 
the Celian Mount, under the ancient city; the second, the Es- 
quilian, comprehending all the hills known by the name of 
Esquiliw ; the third, Collina, including the Quirinal and Viminal 
hills; the fourth, Palatina, occupying the Palatine and Capitoline 
hills. During the first ages of the republic these divisions re- 
mained unaltered, but Augustus divided Rome into fourteen 
wards or “ regiones,” which are said by Livy to have contained 
265 “ compita,” in modern phraseology,“ squares” or “ places.” 
During the reign of Nero three of these “ regiones” are said 
by ‘Tacitus to have been entirely destroyed by the great confla- 
gration, seven to have been injured, and only four left untouched 
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by the fire. That this division of the city into regions still existed 
in the time of Hadrian will appear from a marble altar still at 
Rome, dedicated to that Emperor by the “ Vicomagistri, or in- 
spectors of the streets of the fourteen regions; and though from 
Hadrian to Valentinian, a period of 250 years, we have no notice 
of the arrangements of the city, it is probable the regions re- 
mained as Augustus left them, for in the reign of Valentinian, 
Publius Victor made a catalogue of all the public buildings &c. 
in each region, of which he enumerates fourteen. Sextus Rufus, 
about the same time, wrote a second catalogue of the same 


nature, which was first published by Panvinio. This, however,. 


was imperfect, for the manuscript was mutilated, and some 
of the regions were entirely wanting. ‘There is also a third cata- 
logue of the public edifices, &c. written at a later period, and first 
published in the sixteenth century, ‘The works of Victor and 
Rufus are generally known by the name of “ Regionaries” and 
* Notitia,” and though they sometimes differ from each other m 
their enumeration of objects, yet they agree in the number and 
names of the regions. On the sides of the altar dedicated to 
Hadrian, called the “ Base Capitolina,” are written in very small 
characters the names of the magistrates who presided over five of 
the regions, and the names of all the streets which they contained. 

From these documents, the “ Base Capitolina” the “ Regiona- 
ries,” and the “ Notitia,” antiquaries have principally collected 
their materials for determining the ruins of Rome; but some have 
gone further, particularly Panvinio, Merula and Nardini, and not 
content with this store, have ransacked ruined monuments and 
ancient authors to discover inscriptions, &c. which might throw 
light upon thissubject; and in many instances their labours have 
been attended with success. ‘Towards the close of the six- 
teenth century the fragments of a marble plan of Rome, containing 
the ground plans of some temples, porticos, &c. supposed 
to have been executed about the time of Septimius Severus, was 
discovered behind the church of SS.Cosmo and Damiano, and is 
still preserved in the Capitol, ‘There is also remaining a docu- 
ment of the eighth century, called “ ‘The Anonymous of the Eighth 
Century,” said to have been written by a German, and containing 
many valuable inscriptions and much curious information on the 
state of the walls of Rome. ‘To these we may add some Eccle- 
siastical Records, such as the Mirabilia Rome and the “ Ordo 
Romanus,” which may be consulted with advantage. Such are 
the principal materials left to throw light upon the antiquities of 
Rome; and though it may be difficult to trace out the exact limits 
of the long-lost regions, yet as the circumference of every one 
is given in feet, and each has a name generally derived from the 
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most popular objects contained init, which are either now remain- 
ing, or the position of which may be fairly ascertained, their 
respective limits are in most instances sufficiently authenticated. 

Ir. Burgess enters upon his account of Rome with a spirited 
view from the Capitol, and from this we shall gladly set out with 
him. ‘To enjoy all the pleasure which this picture is calculated 
to convey, and indeed to form a clear conception of the features 
it comprehends, with all their various and beautifyl bearings and 
combinations, it is necessary that the reader should have been at 
Rome himself, and by more than one animating view from the 
Capitol have impressed upon his mind the general outline of the 
magnificent scenery it presents. With such a one it is not merely 
the renewal of a lively pleasure, which this picture will produce 
but the kindling of his own imagination into a flame, and the 
revival of a thousand agreeable associations which may have lin- 
gered about his mind; nevertheless it is a description which can 
never be without interest even to those who have not seen the 
reality; and if they will take the trouble to place a good map of 
Rome and its Campagna before them, they will be able to form 
some faint notion of the sensations which crowd upon the mind 
of an intelligent and well informed spectator, when the scene here 
described, abounding as it does in many striking and beautiful 
features of nature and art, so many monuments of by gone great- 
ness, and pregnant with so many interesting recollections, 1s pre- 
sented under a fine Italian sky to his view. 


* The Capitoline Hill may be almost said to divide the ancient from 
the modern city. From the top of the high tower which stands upon it, 
is a panoramic view of Rome and the Campagna: here we propose to 
take a station, for the purpose of making our first topographical survey, 
to trace the outlines of the seven hills, and to point out the successive 
enlargements of the city. 

‘The landscape, which is about to offer us so many interesting de- 
tails, will Labelle be already impressed upon the memory of most of 
our readers; they can easily dispense with our tribute of admiration ; 
and to those who may be induced to read our dissertation on the spot, 
it would be equally superfluous. ‘The glowing tints which gild the stately 
palaces and ruins, the magic light which plays over the undulated Cam- 
pagna, and mingles with the deep blue shades of the Alban hills,—the 
interest which is accumulated from the history of full 2000 years, and 
spread, like the genius of the place, over every vineyard, hill, and valley, 
will not easily be eflaced from the recollection of those who have stood, 
or may stand upon the Campidoglio; and if at a distance from the scene ~ 
they read the ‘ ‘Topography and Antiquities of Rome,’ it will be with a 
zest which those who only know Rome from descriptions, can scarcely be 
supposed to experience.’ ‘‘ The reader however is generally supposed to 
be on the spot, as we now suppose him to be standing on that side of the 
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tower of the Campidoglio which fronts the hills of Albano. It was in- 
tended to confine our observations within the limits of the city; but we 
can scarcely cast our eyes over the Campagna without inquiring for the 
boundaries of Latium and the Sabine territory; it will be convenient to 
point out those first, for they are supposed to have included towns which 
were in existence long before the foundation of Rome. 

“ ‘The Tyber, which is seen so conspicuously from the Campidoglio, 
winding towards the sea, divides the country known to the ancients by 
the name of Etruria, from the more popular district of Latium: hence 
that celebrated river in the neighbourhood of Rome is called by the 
poets, indifferently, a river of Latium, or of Etruria. Our business at 


present is only with that portion of it which lies between its junction — 


with the Anio, about three miles east of Rome, and its confluence with 
the Mediterranean at Ostia. This outline of about twenty miles in 
extent, has always been considered as one fixed boundary of Latium; 
in other respects, its limits were gradually enlarged with the first con- 
quests of the Romans. The first Latium comprised only the little king - 
dom of Latinus, extending along the sea-coast from the Tyber to the 
stream of Numicus, In the direction of the Basilica of St. Paul’s, as 
viewed from our station, was its most ancient capital Laurentum; and 
at an increased angle of about 20 degrees may be found the direction of 
Lavinium, The modern names of ‘Torre Paterno and Pratica have suc- 
ceeded to the sites of those long lost cities; and trackless woods and 
marshes now cover the scenes of the last six books of the Auneid. The 
country of the Rutuli was situated beyond the Numicus, between the 
sea-coast and the skirts of the neighbouring hills, The village of Ardea, 
distant but five miles from Pratica, preserves the ancient name and situ- 
ation of the city of Turnus. It may be difficult to define whether we 
are now tracing those vestiges -of antiquity by the light of authentic 
history, or by the more dazzling though less steady light of tradition and 
poetry—but the task is so pleasing, that we are willing to yield to any 
uncertain guide which promises to help us to delineate the scenes of 
Virgil’s narrative; we may therefore now follow the ‘ boy Ascanius”’ 
from the Lavinian shores to the more celebrated capital which gave birth 
to Rome itself. 

The highest summit in the chain of hills before us is the Alban Mount, 
now called Monte Cavo: half way between that summit and the plain 
on the west, may be discovered the modern Albano: a little more to 
the left, the lake lies concealed in its volcanic basin, and its borders are 
marked by a darker shade of wood, and the more conspicuous edifices 
of Castel Gandolfo. It was on the long ridge, bordering the southern 
part of the lake, where the son of AZneas is said to have built Alba 
Longa (A. C. 1152); but it can hardly be said that a eo of that 
long-lost city may be traced. The fourteen kings of Alba Longa are 
of doubtful authenticity; and, whatever acquisition of territory might 
be made by them, Rome was at length enabled to wrest from the rival 
state its dominions. ‘Tullus Hostilius, the third king of Rome, reduced 
Alba; Ancus Martius built the port at Ostia; and Tarquin the Proud 
comprised iu the second Latium, Gabii, Ardea, and penetrated into the 
country of the Volsci, which lay beyond the Alban Hills. Algidum, 
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Tusculum, Labicum, and other towns of great antiquity, were added to 3 
the territory of Rome with much labour; and it will now be necessary 
to mark the limits of the country, properly called by the Romans, 
Latium Antiquum. ‘The Anio has its source among those higher moun- 
tains which appear to the left of the Alban hills, in a direction that may 
be marked by looking over the Basilica of Santa Croce; it becomes a 
river at Subiaco, fetches a compass beyond the Mount Guadagnolo, and 
reaches ‘Tivoli at the distance of about fifty miles from its source. It 
continues to flow through the Campagna from Tivoli, to its junction 2 
with the Tyber, dividing (in this distance of about nineteen miles) : 
Latium from the Sabine territory. Thus a portion of the two rivers 
with the sea coast form three of the utmost boundaries of Latium 
Antiquum. It is not so easy to define its limits at any given period 
towards the south. We learn from Pliny that ancient Latium, properly 
so called, extended along the sea coast from the Tyber to Circeii (now 
S. Felice), being a distance of fifty miles. At a subsequent period, 
Latium advanced as far as the Liris and even to Sinuessa ; thus joining 
Campania and the ancient country of the Samnites. It is probable, that 
long before the time of Strabo, the several distinct nations which had 
exercised the valour of the Romans in their first conquests, were blended 
in the general name of Latini. Independent of the tribes who dwelt 
about the Alban hills, and the Aborigines in the plain nearer Rome, we 
may enumerate the Rutuli, the Volsci, the Equi, the Hernici, and the 
Ausones. ‘The situations of the two former have already been intimated ; 
the Equi dwelt along the roots of the mountains extending from Tibur 
to Preneste ; the Hernici inhabited more towards the south, and the 
source of the Anio; and the territory of the still more distant Ausones 
reached to the Liris. This country, therefore, in its full extent, may 
more properly be designated the New Latium, or the Latium of the 
empire. ‘The ancient country of the Sabines comprehended all that terri- 
tory lying between the Anio and the Tyber, as far as those two rivers, with 
the mountains for a base, form nearly an isosceles triangle; the ex- 
tremities of that base may be conceived to lie beyond the Mount Gua- a 
dagnolo, and a little to the east of the Mount Soracte. At these points é 
the rivers suddenly diverge, and continue nearly in opposite directions ; 
the vertex is at the junction of the rivers, which takes place, as has been 
observed, at the short distance of three miles from the city. The Sabine 
territory, therefore, approached nearer to Rome than any other of the 
neighbouring countries, and this may easily account for the first wars 
of Romulus being waged against that people, which ended in the two 
nations being united under one king [A. C. 747.] We shall now pro- 
ceed to point out some of the most celebrated places of Latium, as 
they may be discerned from the tower of the Capitol. 


on 


‘** We have already left the scene of Virgil's “ epic War’ in the : 
dreary country that extends along the coast of the Mediterranean ; and a 
the eye has been directed to the Monte Cavo, on which stood the temple ? 


of Jupiter Latialis. To this summit the minor triumphs ascended to “ 
perform the usual sacrifices, aud the Via Numinis, as the initials V. N., f 
still legible on the pavement, testify, may be followed for several hundred : 
feet in uninterrupted preservation. ‘This conspicuous object was seen : 
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over the whole of Latium, and might be considered as the joyful sign 
of home to the mariners approaching the port of Ostia. 

* Beneath the summit of the Monte Cavo, but inclining to the left, the 
eye reposes upon a green plain, which is readily contrasted with the 
surrounding woods. This plain is commonly called the Camp of Han- 
nibal; not surely because Hannibal ever had his camp there, but 
because, according to Livy, the Romans placed a garrison on the Alban 
Mount when the Carthaginian hovered about the walls of Rome. ‘The 
modern village of Rocca di Papa, seen at the same time with the 
plain, has been supposed, from its relative situation, to occupy the site 
of the citadel of Albano. Above this village, still keeping our direction 


towards the Anio, rises another summit, more distant and little inferior. 


in height to the Alban Mount, that is, the Mount Algido, beyond which 
was the town of that name belonging to the Equi. ‘This mount was 
crowned by the Temple of Diana, and is celebrated in ancient song, 
as the coolest retreat in the neighbourhood of Rome. The snow, 
fetched from the cavities near the top of the Algido, still supplies the 
luxury of the Eternal City. A little within the hills that intervene 
between Albano and Frascati are the modern villages of Marino and 
Grotto-Ferrata ; and in passing from one to the other may be traversed 
the Vallis Ferentina, so renowned in the first ages of Rome, where the 
diet of the Latin states assembled to discuss the interests of peace and 
war. The town of Frascati, which adorns the nearest eminence in the 
chain of hills, cannot be mistaken ; its imposing buildings at the distance 
ot twelve miles, must already have attracted the attention of the specta- 
tor; but it does not occupy the site of the ancient Tusculum: that 
city, which is inseparable from the immortal name of Cicero, was situ- 
ated near two miles from the modern town, (behind and above) and 
not much below the Mount Algido. A new interest has been given to 
Tusculum by the excavations lately made amongst its ruins; but the 
antiquary still seeks in vain for the veritable scene of the Tusculan 
Questions, ‘The hills of Frascati, amongst which we may include the 
Monte Porzio, gradually decline towards the territory of the Equi; but 
before they close with that undulated plain, there is distinctly to be seen, 
on their last and lowest eminence, the village of La Colonna. It is 
concluded, from a passage in Strabo, and from an inscription discovered 
on the spot, that here stood the ancient Labicum. This was one of the 
towns in the neighbourhood of Rome which Coriolanus possession 
of when he waged war against his country—and the Muse of Virgil 
revived its waning fame in the days of Augustus. In the plain which 
lies between the hills we are now leaving, and the mountains we shall 
soon arrive at, are to be traced the vestiges of many places which shine 
in * Livy’s pictured page ;’ but in the dull uniformity of that part of the 
Campagna, no object can be fixed upon at this distance to mark their 
situations. ‘The Lake Regillus, where the Tarquins sustained the fatal 
defeat; Gabii the seat of their stratagem; and Collatia connected with 
the name of Lucretia, and the liberty of Rome, are still sufficient to at- 
tract the curiosity of the stranger, and to give employment to the anti- 
quary. The town that appears at the greatest distance upon the de- 
clivities of the Prenestine mountains, twenty-five miles from Rome, is 
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Palestrina. The modern name, and the ruins of the famous temple of 
Fortune, nearly of equal extent with the town itself, indicate the site of 
the ancient Preneste: this was a favourite retreat of Augustus, and there- 
fore has not been left unsung by his obsequious bard. The names of 
La Rocca and Monte 5S. Pietro have been applied to the summit on 
which might have stood the citadel; and it may be distinguished from 
our station far above the town itself. The Citadel of Praeneste, coupled 
with the names of Sylla and Young Marius, will recall to memory the 
bloody history of the social war, 

‘“* We may now pass along the chain of barren mountains for a distance 
of near fourteen miles; and the wearied eye will repose with pleasure 
upon the fresh hills and olives that adorn the environs of Tivoli: here, 
the Anio reminds us that we have arrived at the boundary of Latium ; 
for, in that direction, the country never extended beyond. ‘Tibur, the 
resort of the rich and powerful Romans, its villas, its landscapes, and its 
ruins, have often been described. ‘The ravages of late years made by 
the ‘‘ preceps Anio” and the works of Pope Leo XII., may have a place 
im future descriptions ; but in this rapid survey of the campagua of 
Rome, we are only pledged to point out boundaries and celebrated spots. 
There is Tivoli :— 

** And where you bar 
Of girdlng mountains intercepts the sight 
The Sabine farm was till'd, the weary bard’s delight.” 

“The country beyond the ‘Tyber, as was observed, had the name of 
Etruria, but the view of the Campagna, towards the north, is intercepted 
by the Janiculum, the Vatican, and the Monte Mario. The Montes 
Cimini are partially visible behind the latter, and the distant Soracte 
may serve to indicate the limits of Etruria, and the Sabine territory ; to 
trace the outlines of the seven hills, we must turn again towards the 
south. 


[t is curious to compare this description of Mr. Burgess with 
the eloquent but melancholy picture drawn by Poggio from the 
same commanding spot, nine centuries after the fall of the western 
empire,—in the time of Pope Eugenius 1V. The passage 1s 
given in Gibbon. 

‘‘ Hler primeval state, such as she might appear in a remote age, 
when Evander entertained the stranger of Troy, has been delineated by 
the fancy of Virgil. ‘This Tarpeian rock was then a savage and solitary 
thicket; in the time of the poet, it was crowned with the golden roofs of 
a temple; the temple is overthrown, the gold has been pillaged, the 
wheel of fortune has accomplished her revolution, and the sacred ground 
is again disfigured with thorns and brambles. The hill of the Capitol on 
which we sit, was formerly the head of the Roman empire, the citadel 
of the earth, the terror of kings ; illustrated by the footsteps of so many 
triumphs, enriched with the spoils and tributes of so many nations. The 
spectacle of the world how is it fallen! how changed! how defaced ! 
the path of victory is obliterated by vines, and the benches of the senators 
are concealed by a dunghill. Cast your eyes on the Palatine hill, and 
seek among the shapeless and enormous fragments, the marble theatre, 
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the obelisks, the colossal statues, the porticos of Nero's palace; survey 
the other hills of the city, the vacant space is eenmtanal eae by ruins 
and gardens, ‘The Forum of the Roman people, where they assembled 
to enact their laws, and elect their magistrates, is now enclosed for the 
cultivation of pot-herbs, or thrown opett for the reception of swine and 
buffaloes. The public and private edifices, that were founded for 
eternity, lie prostrate, naked and broken, like the limbs of a mighty 
giant, and the ruin is the more visible from the stupendous relics that 
have survived the injuries of time and fortune.” 


The vicissitudes of all human affairs, and particularly that in. 
stance of it which his own beloved Italy presented, seems to have 


been the only thought of which the mind of Poggio was capable 


in such a scene; but Mr. Burgess could readily admit of other 
themes, and the tinge of melancholy which could not well be ex- 
cluded from the picture only serves to blend agreeably with the 
many lively features and natural beauties he describes. 

Poggio then enumerates the relics,a bridge, an arch, a sepulchre, 
a pyramid of Cestius, a temple of peace, or as it is now called, 
the Basilica of Constantine, with sundry other objects, then 
more buried and in a much less imposing shape than they are at 
present. In comparing this description with that of the anony- 
mous writer two centuries before, it would appear that the 15th 
and 14th centuries were the most destructive to the buildings and 
temples of Rome. While the Roman edifices were still entire, 
says Gibbon, the first blows, however weighty and impetuous, 
were resisted by the solidity of the mass and the harmony of the 
parts; but the slightest touch would precipitate the fragments of 
arches and columns that already nodded to their fall. 

We shall now proceed to notice more particularly a few of 
those points, which are likely to be most acceptable to the readet 
on account of the new light which has been thrown upon them 
either by modern excavations, or by the maturer labours of the 
learned respecting them. And first, before we quit the Capito- 
line Hill, where our memory delights to linger, we are attracted 
by the platform of a temple which has been lately brought to light, 
between the Capitol and the Forum, and constitutes au important 
subject of one of Mr. Burgess’s Dissertations, ‘The excavations 
which have effected this discovery, were begun by the French 
in 1811, but the temple itself was not discovered till 1817, when 
the Cella and four votive inscriptions were brought to light; of 
these, the most perfect belongs to the age of Augustus, and fur- 
nishes the ruin with an unquestionable title to the name it bears. 
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In the beginning of 1851, the excavations were still in progress, 
and the magnitude and construction of the Cella had come out 
more clearly. It stood upon a solid and lofty basement, which is 
nearly all that is left for description, of which one wall of 
peperiue stone faced with marble, extending 70 feet in length and 
14 in heighth, may be plainly traced. Of the portico, nothing now 
remains; but the steps spoken of by Cicero,* where the Roman 
knights took their station, might have been on the flanks like those 
of the temple of Adrian, so as to lead to it either from the Clivus 
Capitolint or the Clivus Asyli. The Cella was comparatively 
large, making a rectangular room of about 100 feet by 80, and 
portions of the walls nsing about eight feet still exist. The in- 
terior still exhibits many traces of rich materials with which it 
was covered, and the elevation of one step seems to mark the 
ascent from the Pronaon to the Cella. Judging from the whole 
of the substructions, it reached from the foundation of the Ca- 
pitol to the brink of the Roman Forum, having on the east the 
ascent to the Capitol on the side of the Asylum, and on the other 
the temple of Jupiter ‘Tonans. Agreeable to these discoveries is 
the description given of it by Festus and Dion; the former of 
which places it between the Capitol and the Forum, and the 
latter near the Mamertine prison. It was founded in the 387th 
year of the city in honour of the union then effected by Camillus, 
between the Plebeians and the Nobles, and built upon the site of 
an ancient senaculum; it continued to be used occasionally for 
the deliberation of the magistrates, and many interesting events 
in the Roman annals are connected with it. 


‘In the Catiline conspiracy, Cicero convoked the senate thither, 
when Lentulus and Volturcius, with the deputies of the Allobroges, were 
introduced. Augustus raised it from its republican simplicity to its 
imperial magnificence : it is probable he entirely rebuilt it, for we find 
that Tiberius dedicated it, (A. D. 11.) and inscribed his own name upon 
it, together with that of his brother Drusus, though already dead. If it 
was destroyed in the civil war of Vitellius and Otho, of which, however, 
there is no direct proot, Vespasian must be considered as the restorer ; 
and it is to that period, and later, we must look for its greatest splendour. 
It contained, amongst other works of arts, the group of Battos adoring 
Apollo and Juno, the Sculpture of the Greek artist Bedas ; Latona in 
the act of supporting her two children, Apollo and Diana, the work 
of Euphranor; the Esculapius and Hygias of Nicerates ; the Mars and 
Mercury of Pisicrates ; the Ceres and other figures made by Sthenis. 
Of the pictures, we find a Bacchus by Nicias, and a Cassandra by Theo- 
dorus. ‘These celebrated works of ancient art, and all the precious ma- 
terials which adorned the building, are now reduced, as we have seen, 


* An Equites Romanos amplectetur? qui frequentissime in gradibus concordiz 
steterunt: qui vos ad libertaicm, Xe. Cic. in Mare, Anton, Phil, vii. 
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to a shapeless plattorm, and a few pieces of oriental marble.’—vol. i. 
Diss. vil. 

The epoch of the destruction of the Temple has been the subject 
of controversy, and we are not quite sure that Mr. Burgess-has 
cleared up the obscurity in which it has been involved. The 
Anonymous of the eighth century read an inscription upon it 
entire, and he also mentions a Church of S. Sergius, at or near 
the arch of Septimius Severus, which Anastatius states to have 
been demolished about 40 years afterwards by a timorous Dean, 
on account of his fear of the ‘Temple, (probably that of Concord,) 
conspicuously situated above it. Pope Hadrian the First rebuilt 
this Church from its foundations and greatly enlarged it in 772, 
and to this, Mr. Burgess attributes the first injury of the Temple 
of Concord, aggravated, as he thinks, by the fire of Robert 
Guiscard three centuries later, and afterwards consummated by 
the Senator Brancaglione, in 1257, who laid waste the whole 
Church and ‘Temple too; “ so that in the commencement of the 
15th century, the Temple of Concord was effectually lost.” 

But how is this to be reconciled with the account of Poggio in 
the 15th century, who says that he saw, at his coming to Rome, 
the portico of the Temple of Concord at first almost entire, and 
afterwards perishing before his eyes, having been burnt for lime. 
Mr. Burgess disposes of this very easily, declaring that Poggio 
applied the name to the more visible eight columns hard by, and 
knew not of the true vestiges which have been so triumphantly 
restored to light; but these columns were of granite, and Poggio 
expressly declares that the portico he saw was of beautiful marble. 


‘ Porticus edis Concordia, quam, cum primum ad urbem accessi, vidi 
fere integram opere marmoreo admodum specioso; Romani postmodum 


ad calcem ezedem totam et porticus partem disjectis columnis sunt demo- 
liti.” 


It was easy for this scholar, misled by some fashionable tradi- 
tion, to have confounded the ruins of one temple with those of 
another, but he could not easily mistake massive granite pillars 
for beautiful marble, nor could they burn granite into lime; and 
if it be said that the pillars might have been granite and the rest 
of the ornaments fine marble, which the construction will scarcely 
bear, how are we to reconcile the expression, “ disjectis columnis,” 
with the supposition of his describing a portico with pillars of 
granite still standing ! 

The question is not of much importance, and it is with some 
diftidence that we oppose our opinions to that of Mr. Burgess, 
but we do think that he has treated Poggio somewhat unceremo- 
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niously; the imscription on the Architrave read by Poggio, is 
we confess, a difficulty. 

Gibbon indeed says, that he saw at Rome a MS, attributed to 
Gravina, in which it was said that the Temple of Concord was 
destroyed in the 13th century: but he rejects this testimony. 

Under this impression, observing that not one of the authors 
cited by Mr. Burgess affirms the destruction of the temple before 
the 15th century, ‘and that one so competent as Poggio saw and 
described it then, we are compelled to believe that it was not de- 
stroyed till afterwards. 

The neighbouring temple, that of Jupiter Tonans, affords oc- 
casion to Mr. Burgess for many valuable remarks, which we re- 
commend to our readers. 

The next question which arises in this scene is of an interest 
purely antiquarian, and has long divided the opinions of learned 
men at Rome, namely, the position of several celebrated build- 
ings which crowned the summit or adorned the slopes of the Ca- 
pitoline Hill, particularly the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus, the Arx or Citadel, the Capitohum, and the temple of 
Jupiter Veretrius. It is well known to all who have visited this 
city that the Capitoline Hill, which is of an elliptic form, is di- 
vided into two summits, separated by a space once called Inter- 
montium, now chiefly occupied by the edifices of the Campido- 
glio; that upon the northern summit stands the church of Ara 
Celi with its monastery, and upon the southern, which is nearer 
to the ‘T'yber, are the Palazzo Caffarelli, with its gardens, an 
open area, and a number of wretched houses calculated to excite 
pity or disgust; also the Monte Caprino, with some gardens 
sloping to the foram. The hill has lost much of its heighth from 
various causes—the filling up of the platform below, the gradual 
wear and tear of the elements, and the falling of masses of ‘Tufo 
from above, one of which is mentioned by Livy as falling into the 
Vicus Jugarius, and another, as large as a “ palazzo,” by Biondo, 
in the 15th century, which killed five men in an Osteria. 

Nardini contends that the Citadel stood on the southern sum- 
mit, and the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, where the 
Ara Celi now stands, on the other, with the Asylum between 
them; the Arx and Capitolium being always spoken of as two 
distinct things, particularly by Livy. Donatus reverses this order, 
and Marliano pleads for the station of the Citadel on Ara Celi, 
in which he seems to have been supported by the learned German, 
Niebuhr, in his History of Rome, vol. i. p. 440.—Hare and Thirl- 
well’s Translation. Dr. Burton places the citadel on the south- 
ern summit, and the Capitolium on the northern, relying upon 
the passages of Livy quoted by Nardin, and one more pointed 
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in Val. Max. On the other hand, J. Rycquius, who has dedi- 
cated a whole volume to the subject, divides the Mount into three 
distinct parts, the Arx or Fortress, into which he puts the Temple 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, on the southern side, the Saxum 
or Rock from which malefactors were thrown, and the Capito- 
lium, which he thinks was the name applied to the northern sum- 
mit. This distribution Mr. Burgess, after much discussion, 
adopts, with this exception, that instead of calling the Ara Celi 
summit the Capitolium, he would call it Mons Capitolinus, and 
apply the term Tarpeian Cliff more generally to the other sum- 
mit, the Saxum being a bold piece of rock looking towards the 
Tyber. We now subjoin his reasoning, which we think for the 
most part well supported— 


“The Capitolium, in its strictest sense, certainly meant the great 
Temple of Jupiter, with the many other splendid edifices around it, 
Tacitus has already proved this to us sufficiently, and if more were 
wanting, we might bring the authorities of Suetonius and Dio. It 
cannot indeed be denied, that these names were sometimes taken in a 
more general acceptation, but that will not affect the propriety of these 
distinctions. 

‘** The point we are next concerned in proving is, that the fortress and 
the Capitol (the proper “ seat of I. O. M.”) were both upon the same 
summit; and for this purpose it will be sufficient to cite, of the prose 
writers, these three—Plutarch, Dionysius, and Livy. The former, after 
correcting the erroneous traditions which prevailed about the origin of 
a name, observes, that after the death of the virgin Tarpeia the hill was 
called Tarpeius, until King Tarquin consecrated the place to Jupiter, 
Henceforth the name of Tarpeia ceased to prevail, except for the rock 
from which they threw the criminals, and this they still call now in the 
Capitol “ Tarpeia.”* If it be alleged that the word er ay may here be 
taken for the whole mount, the same writer, a little after, says, “‘ If the 
Temple of Jove was consecrated when the bones of Tarpeia were buried, 
and they were transported thence, yet the cliff retained the name 
Tarpeia; and this affords a proof the bones had been near the cliff where 
afterwards the temple was.’ Dionysius, still more accurate, speaking 
of Herdonius, who took possession of the Capitol in the year of Rome 
294, says, he approached the city by the place where the Capitolium is, 
being not quite one stadium (625 feet) from the river, Having entered 
by the gate called Carmentalis, which was open, and advancing his 
forces he took possession of the garrison, and thence proceeded to the 
citadel, which is contiguous to the Capitolium.} In the celebrated 
account which Livy gives us of the attempts of the Goths and the 
valour of ‘T’. Manlius, we invariably find him mentioning the Arx and 
Capitolium as two distinct things, but as always involved in the same 
danger or success, The house of Manlius was destroyed, and it was 


* Plutarch, in Romulo, p. 28, edit. Lutet. Paris, 1624. 
+ Propert, lib, iv, eleg. i. 7. 
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henceforth forbid that any patrician should have his habitation in the 
citadel or the capitol; a when he was thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock, it is remarked by the historian that the same spot which was the 
citadel, was the scene of his glory and of his condign punishment. The 
site of his house was afterwards occupied by the ‘Temple and Mint of 
Juno Moneta. If we turn to the poets, the authorities, with all allow- 
ance for poetical license are still more abundant. Manlius is said to be 
standing before the temple, and in possession of the lofty capitol, the 
guardian of the Tarpeian rock, the Tarpeian father is said to thunder 
from the naked cliff ;* in astyle of prophecy Silius Italicus describes the 
golden capitol on the ‘Tarpeian rock, and Ovid salutes the ‘Tarpeian 
Jove who holds the citadel. Nor can it be forgotten how clearly Tacitus 
describes the Capitolium and the Capitoline fortress in one place; whilst 
Suetonius, relating the same transaction, equally declares that the Temple 
of I, O. M, was set on fire. In short, if it were expedient to bring 
together all the authorities, nothing can be more clearly established than 
the fact, that the great Temple of Jove, with the adjoining edifices, col- 
lectively called the Capitolium, and the citadel, called the “‘ Arx Capito- 
lina,” both stood on that part of the mount called the Tarpeian rock, 
and that this was the southern summit needs no demonstration,” —vol. I. 
Diss. vii. 

We pass over Mr, Burgess’s description of the situation of the 
citadel, and will only add that of the Temple of I. QO. M. 


“Our next inquiry is for the site of the famous Temple of I. O. M., 
of which Dionysius has left us a most accurate description. We are 
informed that ‘Tarquin, the fifth King of Rome, first laid ont an exten- 
sive platform, by levelling the rugged and uneven parts of the rock, and 
building up the space with immense substructions, so that an area suit- 
able for such an edifice might, in the first instance, be inaugurated. 
We shall not dwell upon the purifying of the soil, and the lofty base- 
ment upon which the edifice was reared. It was in all eight “ plethra,” 
or 770 feet in circuit, being about 200 feet in length and 185 in width. 
Its elevation was towards the south, and the portico in that direction 
had three rows of columns, but only a double row on the flanks. The 
interior was divided into three cells, parallel to one another, and the 
walls of separation were common. ‘The cella in the midst was of Ju- 
piter; that of Juno on the left; Minerva’s on the right,—all under the 
same roof and ceiling. ‘This description of the temple, however, is as it 
was rebuilt by Sylla. He replaced the original pilasters of simple stone 
with the splendid columns of Pentelic marble, which he brought from 
the T maple of Jupiter Olympius in Greece, but there is no reason to 
suppose he made any change in the original ground plan. The cells, 
although under the same roof, had each its own elevation: for we read 
of the gilded ‘* Quadrige,”’ and the twelve glittering shields which 
adorned the tympanum of Jupiter's cella. This is represented in a 
medal extant. The statue appears thereon in a sitting posture, much 
resembling the brazen image now adored in St. Peter's, especially in the 

* Dello Punico, lib. iii, 625. 


+t Metamorph. lib. xv. 867. 
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attitude of stretching forward the foot. We learn also that the head 
was adorned with a radiated crown. Pope Honorius I. took away the 
bronze tiles of the Capitol, to make use of for the old Basilica of St. 
Peter, and this may be the reason why some suppose the statue of Ju- 
piter was also taken away for the same purpose; but to pursue this 
inquiry would lead us from our subject. In the same cella was a statue 
of Scipio Africanus, In that of Minerva, there was the small chapel of 
** Youth” (Juventus,) above which was a painting representing the rape 
of Proserpine. The ceilings were gorgeously gilded; the pavement of 
the finest materials; the doors were of bronze overlaid with gold; and 
a profusion of statues and other objects of surpassing art embellished the 
whole. But as all these things are probably lost for ever, it would be a 
needless task to endeavour to enumerate them.”—Vol. I. Diss. vii. 


The history of this temple is very curious. ‘Tarquinius Priscus 
was the founder of it after the Sabine war. But he might rather 
be said to have measured out the foundations by the hope of 
future greatness, than by the actual resources of the Roman 
people at that period. Servius ‘Tullius, and after him Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, upon capturing the city of Suessa Pometia, con- 
tinued the work; but the glory of it, says Tacitus, was reserved 
for the epoch of liberty. In the 247th year of the city the Capitol 
was finished, and dedicated by Horatius Pulvillus; and upon 
a scale of magnificence suited to the wealth and power of suc- 
ceeding ages. In the consulship of L. Scipio and C. Norbanus 
it fell a prey to the flames of civil war. Sylla undertook to build 
it a second time upon the old foundations, and regretted, as the 
only thing wanting to complete his happiness, that he had not 
lived to finish his work, which devolved upon the Consul Quintus 
Lutatius Catulus, whose name existed upon the tabularium until 
the 16th century. Julius Cwsar is said to have stolen out of the 
Capitol S000 Ibs. weight of gold; but Augustus amply repaired 
the loss by carrying into the cell of Jupiter 16,000 lbs. of gold 
at one time, besides gems to the value of £403,645 sterling. ‘To 
this we may add a variety of golden crowns, victories, silver tables, 
vases, candelabra, and every object of luxurious art. In this 
state it was besieged, and set on fire in the face of the whole city, 
in the civil war between Vitellius and the Flavian party, A. D. 70. 
Vespasian restored it, and endeavoured to supply the lost copies 
of the decrees; but it was burnt a third time, and Domitian 
raised it with greater magnificence than ever, bestowing on the 
gilding alone twelve thousand talents, that is, £1,976,250 ster- 


ling. 


“There is no reason to suppose this immense wealth was ever in- 
vaded until the calamitous times of Honorius. (A. D. 393—402.) 
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Then Stilicho, his general, having great need of money, laid hands 
upon the gold which ornamented the doors. The plunderers, it is said, 
met with an inscription which, whilst it encouraged their sacrilege, re- 
vealed the impending destiny of the empire.—‘ These (the doors or gold 
ornaments) are reserved for an unfortunate king.’ ‘ And this,’ says 
Zosimus, ‘the issue proved; for shortly after Stilicho miserably pe- 
rished!’ We can hardly suppose the capitol, above all things, to have 
escaped the fury of the first Gothic siege of the city, which took place 
only seven years after the death of Honorius; and we are positively 
assured by Procopius, that amongst the plunder with which they filled 
the ships of the Vandal king, Genseric, (A. D. 465,) there was one 
half of the gilded bronze which had covered the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. But the spoil never reached the shores of Africa; and the vo- 
taries of Paganism still fancied they saw the vengeance of their gods dis- 
played in the fury of the elements, when the rich cargo was scattered 
over the waves of the Mediterranean. It is probable that, after the sack 
of Rome by Ricimer which followed, (A. D. 472,) and the time of Be- 
lisarius, (A. D. 537,) there was not much of the original treasure left to 
tempt the avarice of ‘Totila (A. D. 546): but if it be true that Po 
Honorius I. still found some bronze materials in the roof, it proves the 
temple itself to have survived all the ravages of the barbarians of the 
north, ‘The Anonymous of the eighth century enumerates a temple of 
Jove, by which he evidently means the one in the portico of Octavia; 
und as he mentions no other, it is fair to conclude that the Capitolium 
was already in ruins: and thus it appears that the fifth century was the 
period of its decline, the sixth of its more obvious decay, and the seventh 
of its final ruin. ‘The palace of the Lateran and the tomb of St. Peter 
now began to eclipse the fame of the Citadel and the Capitoline Jove ; 
and the new sensation thrilled not less powerfully through the disjointed 
members of the Roman world. Before the dawn of letters revived a 
faint light once more upon the capitol in the person of Petrarch, the 
genius of ancient Rome slumbered unknown amongst the unintelligible 
ruins of the Tarpeian fortress. There might still have been found some 
traces of the great temple even in the 13th century, if any one had cared 
to investigate the monuments of antiquity; and before the renown of 
the Capitolium finally expired, like the last fluttering effort of the fading 
taper, the tribune Rienzi proclaimed from its summit a transient hour 
of liberty. (A. D. 1347.) Then no more is it found in the annals of 
the world; and its squalid appearance in the 15th century (A. D. 1430) 
could almost draw tears from the eye of the stranger.” 


The next ruin to which we shall direct the attention of our 
readers is one which at this very moment is gradually emerging 
into day, and occupying a large share of the public attention both 
of natives and foreigners at Rome. We mean the temple of 
Venus and Rome. ‘The description of Mr. Burgess is long, and 
we fear that some of our readers will with difficulty understand it 
without the engravings, which are of great beauty and merit, from 
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the architect Pardini; but it is curious on many accounts, and 
well worthy of the trial. To the book, however, we must refer 
them, and shall confine ourselves to the external part. 


“‘We have now to trace the ground plan of an enormous temple, whose 
substructions extend in length from near the Meta Sudans to the arch 
of Titus, comprising all that space now occupied by the church and 
monastery of S. Francesca Romana, and exhibiting an elevated platform 
in front of the Colosseum. In the middle of the site still exist some 
striking ruins of the interior of the fabric, consisting in two large niches 
or tribunals reversed to one another, together with a portion of the la- 
teral walls and the vaults. The recent excavations have attracted the 
special attention of the antiquary and the architect to these ruins, and 
have equally excited the curiosity of the stranger and indifferent Roman; 
so that if such a term may be used without a solecism, the temple of 
Venus and Rome is now the fashionable antiquity of the city. It is not, 
however, on this account that we are about to give it more than an ordi- 
nary share of attention, but because it furnishes us with materials for 
acquiring a general idea of an heathen temple, and points us to a period 
when the arts ascended the throne, and the world was subservient to the 
imperial architect and sculptor. 

Apollodorus having built the Forum of Trajan, and thereby excited 
the envy of Hadrian, was driven into exile on some frivolous pretext. 
The emperor, in order to convince him how easily his services could be 
dispensed with, sent him his own architectural design of the temple of 
Venus and Rome, which he was building, desiring to have his opinion 
upon it. Apollodorus answered, that he ought to have made it more 
lofty ; and with subterraneous accommodations for receiving, as occasion 
might require, the machines of the adjoining amphitheatre, and for 
giving it a more imposing aspect towards the Via Sacra. ‘That, as to 
the statues, (in a sitting posture,) they were so disproportionate, that if 
the goddesses desired to get up and walk out they would not be able, 
The architect, as may be supposed, paid the penalty of his criticism 
with his head. From this account, given by Dion Cassius, the position 
of the temple is identified with these ruins, It is, moreover, enume- 
rated in the Regionaries in the fourth Region, and seems to have been 
called indifferently, ‘‘ Templum Urbis,” ‘ Templum Veneris,” or 
‘“Templum Rome et Veneris;” the first was, perhaps, the more com- 
mon appellation. It is mentioned by a minor poet as being before the 
Via Sacra; and, except the authority of medals, this is all the classical 
notice we have of it. In Spartian and Marcellinus it is barely mene 
tioned ; but the former equally points to the environs of the Via Sacra, 
Although we are thus without any written description of this edifice, 
sufficient remains to afford a just idea of its splendour, and to exhibit the 
true form of, perhaps, the finest temple Rome ever possessed, 


“ Signor Guiseppe Pardini, architect of Lucca, the author of the an- 
nexed drawings, has remarked with great ingenuity the particularities of 
the ground plan and elevation. It is to him we owe the architectural 
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observations which will now be introduced, following the vestiges which 
he has so accurately delineated. ‘The inaugurated ground was sur- 
rounded, except the main front, by a portico of grey granite columns, 
amounting to nearly 200 in number, of which several fragments are 
lying in different directions, showing the lower diameter of the shafts to 
have measured three feet four inches, and consequently the height of the 
columns to have been about 37 feet. 

“ The flank of the basement, extending from the arch of Titus to the 
Meta Sudans, is cut into portions of different lengths, forming their 
several platforms, so as to maintain the general level of the portico 
against the natural declivity of the ground. Being thus constituted, 
these graduated areas served as the receptacle for a solid construction of 
blocks of travertine, one of which still remains as a specimen in its 
original place, and the marks of several others are left in the mass formed 
‘ad emplecton;’ making it appear from measuring each block, that 
the whole width of this foundation was 14 feet 4 inches. Along the 
whole of this side there are no traces of steps, or of any ingress to the 
sacred inclosure. 

“The aspect towards the Colosseum must be considered as the grand 
elevation of the temple ; before it was left a clear rectangular space, 
raised about eight inches above the original level, which was secured by 
a barrier or palisado, At each extremity remain the skeletons of two 
large staircases, compassing a width nearly equal to the rectangular 
space described, there conducted to a landing place, from which rose a 
second flight to complete the ascent to the consecrated enclosure, and to 
the entrance of the weet porticoes. ‘There were thus in all 34 steps, 
divided into two flights, effecting an altitude of 26 feet. The facing of 
those stairs being entirely demolished, we have nothing left but the in- 
ternal mass deformed ; but embodied with it are some brick walls of 
good construction, and which, as they must have existed prior to the 
a are supposed to have belonged to the Golden House of Nero. 
To form a correct idea of this noble elev ation, it is first necessary to ob- 
viate a difficulty which occurs in the surprising altitude of the basement 
comprised between the two flights of steps. Signor Pardini supposes it 
was relieved by a division, for however large the columns were which 
formed the front of the portico of Venus's ‘Temple, they would have - 
peared out of proportion on such a high and massive foundation. n 
this principle the restoration in the annexed drawing has been made, 
which is sufficiently consistent with the medals, and confirmed by similar 
examples to be found in ancient buildings. It is natural to inquire the 
meaning of those openings which are perforated in the basement, at 
irregular intervals and of unequal dimensions. Some suppose they con- 
tained immense blocks of stone for strengthening the foundation, and 
that during the middle ages they were extracted for the sake of the ma- 
terial. Now, when the excavations of 1828 were made, it was found 
that this had been a burial ground, and we saw several coffins of terra 
cotta disinterred which had been put into the basement, and a quantity 
of human bones were turned up. For this reason, and from the irregu- 
larity of these apertures, as oa as because they do not extend along the 
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whole front, it is better to suppose they were made for some purpose of 
sepulchral vaults during the middle ages, and consequently have nothing 
to do with the original formation of the building. ‘The mass was 
formed ‘ ad emplecton,’ but no doubt covered with travertine stone, as 
may be seen from some traces near the staircase at the west angle. The 
whole was then faced with marble, to give it the noble appearance suit- 
able to such a temple. ‘This being the case, we are not to suppose the 
granite columns to have come in front of this elevation but mefely an 
upper parapet, between which and the cee proper might be placed 
a colossal statue or altar. ‘These particulars will be understood by re- 
ference to the elevation in its present state, and the same restored, In 
front of the steps at the east angle was discovered that square mass faced 
with brick, which has been pronounced the pedestal of Nero’s colossus, 
Several pieces of bronze were gathered up in the excavating, and we 
shall have occasion to recur to the subject when we consider the direc- 
tion of the Via Sacra, | 

“ The third side of our colonnade presents a construction somewhat 
different to the corresponding one described. Along two-thirds of the 
length, beginning from the east angle, are discovered traces of a wall, 
which served for the substruction of the ancient street; this street is 
about seven feet above the level of the inaugurated platform, and some 
ef the old pavement of it is still visible in its place. ‘The remainder of 
this flank is built of the ordinary materials ‘ ad emplecton,’ which seems 
to have had a facing of travertine stone, to serve at the same time as a 
foundation for the outer wall. ‘The width of the portico, or colonnade, 
is also detected along the whole of this side by continual vestiges, which 
indicate more or less the foundations of the columns, and thus the width 
of the colonnade literally is shown to be confined between a line of 
columns and an external wall. At the northern angle of the platform, 
we find ourselves about eight feet above the level of the pavement of the 
abovementioned street. ‘The fourth side exhibits much irregularity, and 
is constructed in a different manner from any of the rest. For the first 
forty feet, the internal mass bears marks of having been built up with 
travertine stone, and which perhaps extended further than can now be 
traced. The solidity thus given tothis portion seems to announce a por- 
tico or ingress in uniformity with those at the extremities of the main 
elevation. Near the walls of the Church of St. Francesca is a piece of 
an ancient fabric, of uncertain date and use, built of triangular bricks, 
and forming part of those other ruins near it; it interrupts the line of 
the basement, which, up to this point, preserves an altitude of about 
seven feet. After the first forty feet above mentioned, is discovered a 
gradation, which rises within two feet four inches of the level of the 
portico, and is twelve feet longitudinally measured: its construction is 
of brick, and continues in the same altitude, are with the basement, 
up to the very walls of the church and in all probability continued still 
further. Combining this gradation with the fragment of a wall calcu- 
lated to serve as the foundation of the portico, it is concluded the granite 
columns continued also along this side, but with a double row, as will 
better appear from the nature of the steps existing near Titus’s arch ; 
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for they are such as an open portico would obviously require. The 
remainder of this side nearest the arch advances twenty-five feet further 
towards the Forum; and the flight of steps of which we speak must 
have been originally thirteen in number, and were of marble. There 
still exists portions of six steps in succession ; and where the marble fails 
it is supplied by travertine stone. Before the six steps is a small clear 
space flagged with travertine, which has been secured by a palisado or 

arapet, as appears from the marks of the supporters, at equal distances, 
oe a fragments of this parapet, which was of marble, have been 
found on the spot. ‘The flight of steps near the arch of Titus was 
interrupted and cut by a solid brick construction of thirty-eight feet in 
length which is very similar to the forty feet already described ; observ- 
ing however that the former was further within the outline of the 
basement. Near the above-mentioned brick-work is a drain or sink for 
receiving rain-water. Now, in order to adjust the two portions of this 
side, which seem incongruous, let it be considered that the anterior 
fabric (perhaps part of Nero's house), made subservient to the structure 
of the temple, extended as far as half way under the church of St. Fran- 
cesca, and at that point cut the flight of steps which began at the arch 
of Titus; that after an ascent of ten steps, there was a landing place, 
which, being too confined towards the pre-existing ruins, considerably 
contracted that part of the basement. ‘The entrance into the open por- 
tico was by ascending three steps more, and thus arriving on the great 
platform. In this manner the whole of the ‘ inaugurated ground” was 
properly isolated from every surrounding object.” 


We cannot follow Mr. Burgess in his description of the interior 
of this edifice, which is very interesting, but we shall add his phi- 
lological remarks in illustration of heathen temples, 


“There are several words, such as Aides, Delubrum, Templum, 
Fanum, which we usually translate temples, but which nevertheless 
had each a special meaning as employed by the ancients. Many 
of the sacred edifices called Aides, were also Temples; but to con- 
stitute an Aides a Templum, it was necessary that it should be in- 
augurated after the consecration; and if even the building or object 
was of another form and for a different purpose, if it was inaugurated 
it was called a Templum, as for instance, the senate-house (curia,) 
and the rostrum. An ‘* Aides Sacra,” therefore, was an edifice erected 
for religious purposes, but only consecrated by the pontiffs; the Tem- 
plum required the intervention of the augur, and was not necessarily what 
we understand by a temple; the word fanum had more especial reference 
to the ground itself. Romulus vowed a temple to Jupiter Stator, but it 
was only a fanum; that is, says Livy, a spot consecrated for a temple by 
a set form of words: so that the ground about a sepulchre inclosed and 
consecrated might be called a fane. They were accustomed to leave a 
small space in front unconsecrated, into which the people might enter at 
pleasure; such perhaps, was the place defended by a slight palisado as 
described in front of Hadrian's temple: this was the “ locus profanus,” 
meaning it was before the fane, but the word afterwards became of 
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more extensive meaning, as it is used in modern languages. ‘There were 
at Rome a few fanes, as of Carmenta, Fabris, Hercules at the Porta 
Capena, Rediculus on the Via Appia, of Venus Murcia, and one in the 
Vatican. A delubrum might either be of the nature of an Aides or 
Templum, providing that, independently of the edifice itself, there was 
an additional area dedicated for religious purposes, or that sufficient space 
was left between the altars for the priests to accomplish their sacrifices ; 
bence the temples situated on the Clivus Capitolinus, where, as we shall 
see, there was no room for such area, could not properly be called ‘* De- 
lubra.” But there were several at Rome, of which the principal were, 
of Apollo, of Jupiter Stator, of Juno Sospita, of Minerva. The edifice 
we are Dow examining was eminently a templum, but as there was an 
area of the above description, it was also oat a delubrum; and because 
it was a double building, having two aspects, two distinct cells, two 
areas, &c., it was called in the plural number Delubra. It also com- 
prised the pr rties of a Fanum and an Aides; but neither of these 
words would have been sufficient to express its dignity. Ades may 
designate the internal edifice, which we have yet to examine, Delubrm, 
the open space between it and the outer colonnade ; Fanum, the whole 
consecrated spot on which it stands ; and Templum, the dignity of the 
Inauguration.” 

“ The first effort of idolatrous worship was to set up a statue upon 
a pedestal in the open air, and place a temporary altar before it: it soon 
became expedient to shelter the statue from the effects of the weather, 
but without concealing it from the eye of the worshipper; and this was 
the origin of the niche. As the ceremonies increased, and the priests 
required the use of utensils for sacrifice and a permanent altar, it was 
necessary that he also should be sheltered whilst performing his offices : 
a roof was therefore raised over a small space. In process of time it 
was regularly built up and enclosed, and the whole shut in by doors : 
this was the origin of the Cella. Whilst the priest thus performed the 
ceremonies within walls, the people assembled in the open air in front 
of the Cella or Pronaon. Teo protect the assembly from the heat and 
rain, a roof was reared over the Pronaon, supported by columns and 
pilasters. When the sacrifices were more numerous, and to slaughter the 
oxen and the sheep within walls, and to use the fire and the libations, 
would have been inconvenient, the altar was transferred to the Pronaon, 
and the Cella only used for delivering oracles according to the augury 
from birds and smaller animals. In order now to shelter the people, it 
was necessary to make a portico. This portico at first was only in the 
front, which constituted the prostyle; but when more altars were intro- 
duced, and the columns were carried round the Cella, it became a perip- 
teros: and this whether the temple was round, like that of Vesta, or of 
a different figure, like some at Pompeii. If it was rectangular and so 
surrounded, it was a tetrastyle, &c. When the edifices of the gods had 
arrived at this state of perfection, architectural ornaments aud grandeur, 
and proportion, were studied ; the portico was erected upon an elevated 
basement, to which they ascended by a number of steps; more space 
was given for the numerous sacrifices and denser crowds of spectators; 
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the elevations were planned with studied magnificence; the Cella were 
adorned with more niches and statues, and precious marble was lavished 
on the walls; the vaults were fretted into squares, and enriched with 
gold; and, in short, the temple of Venus and Rome may be considered 
as a specimen of all these things united.” —vol. i. pp. 275—277. 


We shall now offer a few remarks upon the Tomb of the 
Scipios and the Appian Way, where it was found. 

One of the most curious, as well as the most interesting re- 
mains of Roman labours, is the Via Appia. Whatever obscurity 
may hang over other vestiges of Roman labour, every thing unites 
to demonstrate the genuineness of this singular and immortal 
road. It was constructed by Appius Claudius, the censor, more 
than 300 years before our Saviour, and it is now as clearly indi- 
cated by the sepulchral monuments constantly occurring on each 
side of it, as by the firm unaltered materials which compose its 
foundation, viz. dressed basalt. From the Porta Capena to the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella it may be traced in patches here and 
there, apparently as firm and as closely jointed as when first 
formed. In the valley of La Riccia, the substructions which 
border it excite the wonder of the traveller. Its course over the 
Poutine Marshes was by the well known places of the three 
‘Taverns and the Appii Forum, ‘The description given of this 
road by Procopius im the sixth century, may be here inserted. 

**'To traverse the Appian Way is a distance of five days’ journey for 
an active traveller, and it leads from Rome to Capua. Its breadth is 
such that two chariots may meet upon it, and pass each other without 
interruption, and its maguificence surpasses that of all roads. For the 
construction of this great work, Appius caused the materials to be fetched 
from a great distance, so as to have all the stones hard and of the nature 
of mill-stones, such as are not to be found in this part of the country. 
Having ordered this material to be smoothed af polished, the stones 
were cut in corresponding angles, so as to fit together in jointures with- 
out the intervention of copper or any other material to bind them; and 
in this manner they were so firmly united, that in looking at them one 
would say they had not been put together by art, but had grown so 
upon the spot; and after the wearing of so many ages, being traversed 
daily by a multitude of vebicles and all sorts of cattle, they still remain 
unmoved, nor can the least trace of ruin or waste be a Bent upon 
these stones; neither do they appear to have lost any of their beautiful 
olish, and such is the Appian Way.” ‘Twelve centuries since the time 
it was so have not entirely defaced it, and perhaps the children of ages 
yet to come may tread the pavement of the Via Appia. Still no more 
shall the conqueror be seen moving along this road to enter the city in 
triumph, nor will the steps of the Temple ever again be crowded to wel- 
come the return of a Cicero from exile; the solemn stillness which now 
pervades the precincts of the Appian Way is more appalling than the 
thunder of Pompey’s triumphant chariot which once shook its pavement ; 
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and the solitude withal, which seems to increase at every step, effectually 
proclaims the more durable conquest of ‘lime. But the cypress tree an- 


nounces the sepulchre in which were entombed the ashes of the Scipios,’” 
Diss. 111. 


This tomb exhibits a remarkable instance of the truth of our 
former observation concerning the obscurity which hung for so 
many years over some of the most remarkable ruins of Rome; 
for though no doubt can possibly remain at present respecting 
the purpose of a monument, which contained in it several mscrip- 
tions to the Scipio family, and some very ancient sarcophagi, yet 
before this, other tombs had successively claimed and obtained 
the distinction, while the spot, which is alone entitled to it, was 
never suspected till the discovery was made. This monument 
may now be seen in a garden not far from the Appian Road; 
but as the inscriptions on the sarcophagi have been carried to 
the Vatican, there is nothing now to be seen even by the light of 
torches, but a suite of dark chambers, with niches in the walls, 
where the urns and sarcophagi once rested. ‘The most valuable 
of the sarcophagi is that now in the Vatican of L. Scipio Barba- 
tus, great grandfather of Scipio Africanus, who was Consul, 
A, C. 456. M. Dutens says that the skeleton in this sarcopha- 
gus was found entire, with a ring on one of his fingers, which 
Pius VI. gave to M. Dutens, who transferred it to Lord Bever- 
ley. It is well worthy of observation that no memorial was found 
in this tomb of Scipio Africanus himself, which affords a strong 
negative proof that he was buried at Liternum,* where Livy says 
that he retired, without any wish to revisit the city, where he had 
been treated with so much ingratitude, tingrata patria ne ossa 
quidem mea habes. The first notice which served to indicate this 
tomb was discovered in 1016, viz., an inscription written on Pee 
perine stone, preserved in the Barberini Library. It was at first 
believed to be spurious, a supicion which probably prevented any 
farther search being made till the year 1780, when a second in- 
scription of a more decided character turned up, and farther ex- 
cavations removed every shadow of doubt. It is a curious fact 
that only one place was found in this tomb for a cinerary urn, 
though many recesses were observed hollowed out in the rock 
for containing bodies, which confirms the remark of Pliny that 
it had not been the habit of the family of the Scipios to burn the 
bodies of their relations. We shall give the two inscriptions, | 
which ave remarkable for their orthography. 


* The place where Liternum stood goes uow by the name of Patria, from the frag: 


ment of an inscription found there....TA PATRIA NEC, 
t Val, Max. 
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1. 


HONC . OINO. PLOIRVME . CONSENTIONT. R 
DVONORO . OPTVMO. FVISE . VIRO 
LVCIOM . SCIPIONE . FILIOS . BARBATI 
CONSOL . CENSOR . AIDILIS. HIC . FVET 
IIEC . CEPIT , CORSICA . ALERIAQVE . VRBE 
DEDET . TEMPESTATEBUS . AIDE . MERETO. 


which Sirmondo thus interprets: 


“ Hunc unum plurimi consentiunt Rome bonorum optimum fuisse 
virum Lucium Scipionem, filius Barbati, Consul, Censor, Audilis hic fuit 
atque (others ‘‘ apud vos") hic cepit Corsicam Aleriamque urbem, Dedit 
tempestatibus adem merito.” 


o 
“~e 


L. CORNELI.L.F.P.WN 
SCIPIO . QVAIST 
TR. MIL . ANNOS. 
GNATVS . XXXIII. 
MORTVOS . PATER. 
REGEM . ANTIOCO. 
SVBEGIT. 


The following observations upon the prospects of futurity 


entertained by the ancients, afford a fair specimen of the author’s 
manner. 


** The ancients considered a tomb in a much more important light 
than we cither can or ought to do. So feeble indeed were their hopes 
of living in another state of existence, that they generally looked forward 
to this honour as the only blessing that awaited them after death, 
Hence we so frequently discover on monumental Veg: ‘nts the anxiety 
the individual had during his life-time, to provide a place of burial for 
himself and his dependants, free from incumbrances and intrusion: and 
ve cannot wonder that the rich under those circumstances should have 
bestowed so much wealth in erecting their private monuments, and the 
warrior so much care and toil in gaining this as a public honour from 
his country. ‘The argument which Cicero uses in his Tusculan Ques- 
tions, to show that great men, who exist no more on earth, are still to 
be accounted happy, is, that their proud monuments perpetuate their 
fame to posterity, and announce their glory to every passing traveller. 
In placing their tombs, moreover, by the sides of the public roads, the 
ancient Romans accomplished two objects, respectively adapted to flatter 
their og and support their renown. The foreign ambassadors, in ap- 
proaching the city, were struck with the splendour and public spirit of 
the commonwealth ; and the Roman youth, in having these immortal 
honours always before their eyes, aspired to emulate the valour of the 
illustrious dead. ‘ When thou hast gone out of the Capena gate,’ says 
Cicero, ‘‘ and beboldest the sepulchres of Calatinus, of the Scipios, of 
the Servilii, and the Metelli, canst thou deem the buried inmates 
wretched?’ Of the four sepulchres mentioned by Cicero, one (perhaps 
two) has been satisfactorily brought to light. The tomb of the Scipios 
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has already been considered. ‘The remains of that of the Servilii was 
discovered as lately as 1808. The tomb of Catalinus lies concealed ; 
and except the gered tower of Cecilia Metella serves to point out at 
least the site of the family burial ground, the ashes of the Metellialso 
may be lost forever. The tomb of Q. Cecilius has shared the same 
fate, notwithstanding the local indication of Cornelius Nepos, that it 
was near the fifth mile stone on the Via Appia. With it deo are irre- 
coverably lost the ashes of the friend and correspondent of Cicero. 
Some monuments of less importance have also been brought to light in 
modern times; for instance, opposite the tomb of the Scipios is a vine- 
at in which vestiges and inscriptions have been seen relating to the 
urial places of the Manlii and the Furii. These afford, indeed, little 
matter either for description or argument, and therefore we only name 
them. In pursuing the Appian way we shall find some ‘ columbaria’ of 
greater interest; and in the wide field for reflection, where vestiges of 
mortality occur at almost every step, the Catacombs of S. Sebastian may 
complete the mournful scene. | 
Of the three statues mentioned by Livy as being within the 
tomb, viz. those of P. and L. Scipio, and of the poet Ennius, no 
trace has yet been found, unless, indeed, a bust crowned with 
laurel, now in the Sala del ‘Torso, might be considered that of the 
poet; but this is scarcely consistent with the account of it in Livy, 
the substance of which is given in several other authors, by whom 
statue is always expressed. Besides, at has been justly thought 
too young. One reason for the lateness of this discovery is the 
passage in Cicero, which represents the Cornelian Tomb as with- 
out the walls—and there it has been always sought. ‘There, too, 
it really was in the time of Cicero: but the Porta Capena having 
been since removed from the Aqua Crabra almost to the Almo, 
left the remains of the Scipios within the city. Mr. Burgess has 
not given us the inscription on the sarcophagus of Scipio Bar- 
batus, and we shall here copy it from the work of Dr. Burton. 
The sarcophagus itself we have examined frequently with great 
interest. It is of rough porous stone, perfect in all respects, and 
richly carved, with roses between the triglyphs. Models of it 
have been formed at Rome in every species of material, and 
widely dispersed by visitors through every part of Europe, accom- 
pone with the inscription, which is probably the reason why 
r. Burgess does not give it. . 


CORNELIUS. LVCIVS . SCIPIO . BARBATVS . GNAI 
VOD . PATRE.— 
PROGNATUS. FORTIS . VIR . SAPIENSQVE.—QVOIVS 
FORMA . VIKTVTEI . PARISVMA 
¥VIT—CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS . FUIT . APVD 
VOS-——TAVRASIA . CISAVNA 
SAMNIO . CEPIT~SVBIGIT 
OMNE LOVCANA OPSIDESQV . ABDOVCIT. 
NO. XXHI.—JULY, 1832. Q 
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Our last observations have been reserved for a monument 
which has occupied the attention of all who have written upon 
ancient Rome, but has never, we think, been fally presented to 
the general reader under that aspect, in which it is most important 
as connected with sacred history. It is besides a favourite toptc 
of our own, and therefore we shall be induced to be more par- 
ticular; we speak of the Arch of Titus. It is attractive to the 
sculptor, the antiquary, and the historian in many points of view 
—but above all it is interesting to the Christian; and to the Jew 
so deeply affecting, on account of the humiliating calamity which 
it records, that no man of that nation will ever willingly pass 
under it. It is not simply the event that it commemorates, so 
intimately connected both with the Law and the Gospel, from 
which it derives its interest, though that is remarkable enough, 
but the strong light which it throws by its sculpture upon several 
of those sacred deposits of the temple, which were most intimately 
connected with the service of the Jewish ritual, and carry us 
back even to the time of the great legislator himself. 

That our readers may enter more fully into the feelings it is 
calculated to excite, we shall first recall to their minds the 
occasion on which it was erected, and then having laid before 
them the account given by Josephus of the spoils carried in the 
triumph, we shall compare the sculpture on the Arch with the 
particulars of his account as well as with other notices of the 
same objects in ancient authors, and particularly in the Penta- 
teuch. 

It is well known to all who are acquainted with the Roman 
history, that the short and rapid career of this great prince and 
commander Titus, the delight as he was called of the human 
race, the instrument of Heaven in bringing about the remarkable 
prophecy of our Saviour, was chiefly distinguished by his victo- 
ries in Palestine; and that a remarkable medal of his reign ex- 
hibits the Holy Land under the emblem of a palm tree, with a 
captive female sitting at the foot of it, and the superscription 
JUDEA CAPTA; thus faithfully representing the daughter of Jeru- 
salem, over whose impending miseries the Saviour wept—as cast 
down herself and weeping in the dust, like Rachel weeping for 
her children and refusing to be comforted. Upon this occasion 
it appears, that the arch of Titus was erected in honour of bis 
triumph; and though we do not find any express mention of the 
monument in the historians of the time, yet Dion, in his Epitome, 
informs us that Vespasian and ‘Titus did not as usual assume the 
name of the conquered country, but had triumphal arches de- 
creed to them; aud Sextus Rufus, in his description of the fourth 
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region, mentions Arcus Titi. But the monumeut speaks for 
itself, plainly declaring in its inscription, that it was erected by 
the senate and people to the honor of ‘Titus and Vespasian. 

And now let us turn to the account given by Josephus, of the 
triumphal procession which took place upon the occasion, and to 
which we wish particularly to direct the attention of our readers. 
“ Amongst other trophies carried before them,” says the historian, 
‘there were the golden table which weighed many talents, and 
the candlestick also of gold, constructed on a different principle 
from anything now in use amongst us. In the middle was the 
stem, which rose out of the base; from this proceeded smaller 
branches, very much resembling the form of a trident, and on the 
top of each of them was a candlestick wrought in brass—there 
were seven, emblematic of the Jewish week: the last of the spoils 
was carried the Law of the Jews.” (7th Bk, Ch, 5, Oxford 
edition). 

Vespasian and Domitian were present with Titus in this 
triumph, and when it had finished at the Capitol, the son of 
Simon, one of the captives, was strangled. 

The next thing to which we shall direct the attention of our 
readers is the description of the Arch itself, with its sculpture. 


And Ist the inscription. 


SENATVS,. POPVLVSQVE. ROMANVS, 
DIVO, TITO. DIVI. VESPASIANI, F. 
VESPASIANO. AVGUSTO, 


In the vault is represented the Sn of Titus —the 
hero borne to heaven on the back of an eagle; and from the 
word DIVO, which appears in the inscription, it has been 
inferred that at whatever period it was begun it was not finished 
during his lifetime. Within the arcade, in all the freedom and 
grandeur of full relief, are seen the triumph and the spoils carried 
in it. There is the table, and before the table appears the candle- 
stick mentioned by Josephus, and described in another part of 
his work. Two of its branches are preserved, and five may be 
faintly traced; there is one foot of the table still visible, which 
seems to terminate with the paw or foot of ananimal. There are 
two utensils upon the table, which are called censers by Reland, 
and in front of the table are also seen two trumpets crossed. 
On the corresponding bas-relief appears the Emperor in fis" 
triumphal car, preceded by Romans crowned with laurel leaves, 
carrying the fasces; on the frieze are some small figures of 
warriors leading oxen to sacrifice, and the figure of an old man 
Q2 
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carried on a table or slab, which is supposed to be an allegorical 
representation of the river Jordan. 

And now let us look to the passages which it illustrates. Of 
the golden table and the golden candlestick, an account is given 
by Moses in Exodus xxv. v. 23, &c. 

** Thou shalt make a table of shittim wood, * * * and thou shalt 
overlay it with pure gold, and make thereto a crown of gold 
round about.” v, 23,24. ‘ And thou shalt make a candlestick 
of pure gold, of beaten work shall the candlestick be made, his 
shaft and his branches, his bowls, his knops and his flowers shall 
be of the same. And six branches shall come out of the sides of 
it, three branches of the candlestick out of the one side, and 
three branches out of the other side.” v. 31, 32. eee 

Josephus, speaking of the table in his Antiquities, Book ii. 
chap. vi. says, that it had feet, which, in the lower part, showed 
the perfect form of animals, such as the Dorians are wont to tse 
for their couches, but were square in the upper half; and Reland 
says, that in his time the legs of the table in the arch ended in the 
form of true feet, such as are those of animals, ungularum fri- 
partita distinctio. Now, as we see from the description, only 
one obscure form of foot remains. In the time of Reland, the 
candlestick was entire with all its branches, knops and flowers ; 
he gives an engraving of it from a drawing furnished by a friend 
at Rome, an Englishman, from which it appears that the branches 
were all in the same plane, and of the same height. Josephus, 
in his Antiquities, Lib. ii. chap. 6, describes it in terms nearl 
the same as Reland, particularly specifying the flowers wit 
knops and bowls.—— Ex. 

The vessels upon the table, which are called censers, according 
to Reland, were the vessels peculiar to it, and generally placed 
upon it, holding the frankincense. ‘T’o this subject he dedicates 
a whole chapter, (ch. xi.) showing, from various Hebrew autho- 
rities, that such was their place and use. 

Of the trumpets and their use, we shall find an account in 
Numb. x., 1, 2, “ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Make thee two trumpets of silver, of a whole piece shalt thou 
make them, that thou mayst use them for the calling of the 
assembly, and for the journeyings of the camps.” 

And Josephus, speaking of the same fact, describes the form 
of the trumpet, exactly corresponding to the form of those on the 
Arch of Titus; he adds, that they were called Asosra, and that they 
were two. Besides their use in assembling the people morning 
and evening im the wilderness, the priests were commanded to 
blow them when the people entered into battle, and upon their 
solemn feast days and sacrifices, and new moons, 
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To us, however, what has been least noticed is the most inte- 
resting,—that which was carried last in the procession according 
to Josephus, the official copy of the Book of the Law,—it was 
once, probably. represented in the arch, but did not appear in it 
when Reland wrote. The wonder is that so much remains, for in 
the time of Sextus LV. the bas-reliefs were not visible, having 
been buried in the accumulated soil, and the usual road through 
it having been stopped. | 

The first account of this official copy will be found in the 3@d 
Chap. of Deut. 9, 10,11, where the Lawgiver himself solemnly 
sealed the Record of the Pentateuch, and delivered and com- 
mended it to his countrymen: “ And Moses wrote this law, and 
delivered it to the priests the sons of Levi, which bare the Ark 
of the Covenant of the Lord, and unto all the Elders of Israel, 
and Moses commanded them, saying, At the end of every seven 
years in the solemnity of the year of release in the Feast of 'Ta- 
bernacles, when all Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy 
God, in the place which he shalt choose, then shall thou read this 
law before al Israel in their hearing.” 

To preserve this sacred deposit pure from all change, he en- 
joimed, Deut. iv. 2, “ You shall not add unto the word which I 
have commanded you, neither shall you diminish from it;” and, 
as a further guard, he had enjoined, by anticipation, Deut. 
xvill, 18, “ That every king should write him a copy of this law 
in a book, out of that which is before the Priests and Levites ;” 
and, finally, in Joshua, xxiv. 26, when Joshua made the people 
renew the Covenant in Shechem, he solemnly records it in the 
Book of the Law :—* Joshua wrote these words in the Book of 
the Law of God, and took a great stone and set it up there under 
an oak, that was by the Sanctuary of the Lord.” From this 
period did the Law remain in the Ark, sometimes in the Taber- 
nacle, and sometimes removed from it, till the time of Solomon, 
who, having completed and dedicated the Temple, brought the 
tabernacle from Gibeon, and placed it with the Ark of the Cove- 
nant in the Sanctuary. | 

In the days of Josiah there was a solemn recognition of the 
authority of the Pentateuch, by the King and the whole people 
of the Jews; 2nd Chronicles, ch. xxxiv., v. 5. 14, on which occa- 
sion the Priests found a copy of the Law, probably, the auto- 
graph of Moses himself, originally deposited in the Ark. (See 

atrick, &c.) “ Hilkiah the priest found a book of the Law of 
the Lord given by Moses, and Hilkiah answered and said 40> 
Shaphan the Scribe, I have found the book of the Law in the 
house of the Lord. And Hilkiah delivered the book to Shaphan, 
and Shaphan carried the book to the King—And Shaphan read 
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it before the King, and it came to pass when the King had heard 
the words of the Law, that he rent his clothes.” 

It seems not improbable, that the part read to him by which he 
was so greatly affected, was a a in Deut. containing the 
prophetic denunciations of the Lawgiver, against the apostacies 
of the people. 

Whether this original copy was burnt. or destroyed with the 
‘Temple when the Jews were carried away by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the city was laid waste does not appear; it is probable, 
however, that it was not, as the Persians were by no means 
hostile to the religion of the Jews, but on many occasions shewed 
their respect and veneration for it, requesting the prayers of the 
priests for their prosperity, and proclaiming the God of Israel, as 
the God of all the earth; and we find the Prophet Daniel, during 
the captivity, referring to the book of the Law as then existing, 
ch. 1x. 11—133 besides, as the vessels were restored on their 
return, it is probable that the other sacred deposits accompanied 
them; at all events, it is certain that a copy of the Law was brought 
out and read to the people at their desire by Ezra, after the 
captivity, and laid up in the second Temple: from this period or 
soon after with Malachi, the Sacred Oracles cease, and the history 
of the Jews in the interval, before the coming of our Lord, must 
be collected from Josephus, the Maccabees, Philo, the fragments 
of Hecateus, and of other authors now lost. From these we 
learn that an official copy of the Law was carefully preserved in 
the second ‘Temple, and that it was brought out and read to 
Alexander the Great who recognized his own history in a part of 
the Prophecy of Daniel. Antiochus Epiphanes, 170 years be- 
fore Christ, plundered the ‘Temple, suspended the worship, and 
destroyed many copies of the Law. What became of the official 
copy in this distress does not appear, but new vessels were placed 
in the Temple, which, in the time of Herod the Great, was re- 
stored to its ancient splendour, when again the Book of the Law, 
with the other sacred deposits, appear in the Sanctuary. 

But the fate of these sacred objects, thus carried in triumph 
by Vespasian and ‘Titus, is well worthy of attention. After 
the triumph of ‘Titus, the other spoils were deposited by Vespa- 
sian ina splendid building called the Temple of Peace, but the 
Copy of the Law and the Purple Veil of the Sanctuary were 
preserved in the imperial palace; thus they all remained for 
more than SOO years, ull in the sack of Rome 455, they fell into 
the hands of Genseric, and were carried into Africa to Carthage ; 
from thence they were afterwards translated to Constantinople, 
then the capital of the Roman empire, by Belisarius, who recovered 
them in his conquest of Africa; and by a strange vicissitude 
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they were again transferred to Jerusalem. Anastasius, whose 
words are quoted by Reland, describes the transportation of the 
Roman treasure (amongst them the Vasa Hebraica) to Africa by 
Genseric, and also their restoration to Europe by Belisarius. 
Procopius, speaking of the triumph of Belisarius, says, ‘“‘ amongst 


these (the spoils carried away from Rome by Genseric) were the - 


vessels of the Jews, which ‘Titus, the son of Vespasian, had 
brought to Rome after the destruction of Jerusalem; at the sight 
of which, a certain Jew, looking upon the triumph, observed 
that it would not be wise to carry these spoils to the palace 
in Constantinople, as they could no where be preserved but 
in the Temple where Solomon had deposited them; that on 
account of their forcible separation from it, Genseric had been 
permitted to capture the Roman palace and Belisarius that of 
the Vandals ; and that the emperor having heard the story, or- 
dered them to be transported to a Christian church at Jerusalem. 
What has become of them since it is difficult to conjecture; it is 
suspected by some they were carried to Persia in the year 641 
by Chosroes, but Reland doubts whether the ship in which they 
were embarked ever reached its destination, 
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STATE OF 'THE DIOCESES 


IN 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


PREFERRED. 


The Honourable and Reverend Enwarp Grey, D.D., to the See of Hereford, 
vacant by the decease of the late Right Reverend Grorce Isaac Hontixcroro, 
D.D., Lord Bishop thereof, 
The Rev. Danret Wirson, D.D., of St. Edmund Hall, 
Islington, to the See of Calcutta, vacant by the death of the late Right Rev. 


Oxford, and Vicar of 


Dr. Turner. 
| 
Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Dork. 

of Not- York G. Wilkins, D.D, |Earl Manvers. 

E. York R. Barker Bishop of Chester. 

Crambe, I’. and 
Ambo, N. York Wm. Richardson |The Archbishop. 

Hovingham, P. C. N. York Rich. Prowde Earl of Carlisle. 

Whitgift, C. . W. York R. 8. Robson N. E. Yarburgh, Esq. 

Hondon. 

London, St. Botolph, Bishop of London. 
—— R. ad M iddlesex ; J. Russell, D.D. ; The ing this turn. 
R. Rish. Rob. Bailey |The Lord Chancellor. 

Rich. Duffield. |St. John’s Coll.Camb. 

Westminster, Regent . 4 |R. of St. George 
St. Jol Middlesex . Hanover Square. 

St. Jo 
the Evangelist, R J, Jennings . Dean and Chapter. 
Durham. 
Grindon, Durham W.Withers Ewbank|Sherburn Hospital. 
Longnewton, R. Durham Tho. H. Dyke. |The Lord Bishop. 
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Preferment. County. - Preferred. Patron... 
Winchester. 
Thruxton, R. . Hants . .| Lane. M. Halton |Mrs. Harriot Halton. 
Winchester St Peter Hants . J.Stevenson. . |Lord Chancellor, 
Bath and WHells. 
Almsford, R. Somerset . | Tho. Woodforde |Rev. Fra. Woodforde. a 
Bath, Waleot, St- Somerset, \. | H.8.C. Crook . |R. of Walcot. 
vs 
Farley, Hungerford, R. | Somerset W.S. Robinson |Jos. Houlton, Esq. ii 
Queen’s Camel, V. . | Somerset Cha. Langdon . |Miss Ann Mildman, q 
Bristol. | 
Dorset. . | B.D, Witt . . \John Bond, Esq. q 
Preb, in Cath. Ch. of . | Bristol . . | Edw. Bankes . |Lord Chancellor, i, 
Carlisle, 
Askham, V. . . |Westmore nd| J.T. Ward . : 
Mallerstang, C. . |Westmorll nd| John Fawcett . |Earl of Thanet. 
Musgrave, R. . |Westmorl nd} John Bowstead . |The Lord Bishop. 
Chester. 
Pointon, P.C. . . «| Chester. Robert Litler . |Lady Vernon. 
Samlesbury, C. . Lancaster . | F.Law . . . |V. of Blackburne. 
Shocklach, C. . . Chester . C.W.W. Eaton Sir R. Puleston. 
Threapwood, P.C. . | Flint . | J. Fred. Churton |The Lord Bishop. 
— Lancaster . | James Hassall . |R. of Walton. 
Walton le Dale Lancaster . | H. W. M‘Grath (V. of Blackburne. 
Chichester. 
Can. Res, in Cath. 5 of | Chichester . | Geo. Wells . . |The Lord Bishop. 
Middleton, R. . Sussex . .| J.B. Reed . . |Lord Chancellor. 
€ly 
Soham, VW... . Cambridge . | Henry Tasker . |PembrokeColl.Camb. 
Thriplow,V. . . Cambridge .| John Jenks . . |The Lord Bishop. 
Exeter. 
Bondleigh, R. . . Devon . .| G.Croly Clark . |Hon. P.C. Wyndham. 
Butterleigh, R. . . .| Devon . .| J. Pyke Jones . |The Lord Chancellor. 
Chipping Campden, R. Devon . . | C. E. Kennaway |Lord Barham. 
Clovelly, R. - | Devon . . | C, C, Kingsley « . |Sire J. H. Williams, Bt. 
Exeter, St. Paul, R. Devon . Vicary |Dean and Chapter. 
Holcombe Burnell, V. | Devon . . | Beadon . 
Ladock, R. . . Cornwall . | Henry Ware. . |Lord Grenville. - 
Teigngrace, Devon . . |Duke of Somerset. 
Uplowman, R.. . . | Devon . . Pidsley . | Trustees. 
Witheridge, V.. . , | Devon . . P. Thomas . |R. Melhuish, Esq. . 
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Preferment. 


County. 


Preferred. 


Patron. 


Gloucester. 


Chipping Bamden, R. 

Sudeley, R. and 
Winchcombe, I’. 
with Gretton, C 


Parva,in Cath, Ch. of 
Dormington, R. with 

Bartistree, C 
Peterchureh, V. 


and of Pyon 


& Coventry. 
Dawley, C. . 


Gincoln. 


Barrow-upon-Soar, 
Great Gransden, V. 
Marton, V. . 
Newport Pagnell, 
Thertield, R. 


Hiandaf. 
Colwinston, V. . 


Norwich. 


Barrow, R. . 
Charsfield, P. C. 


Cramworth, R. with 
Letton, R. 
Felthorpe, R. and 
Ringland, V. m 
Freston, R. and 
Holbrook, R. 3 
Gorleston, R. with 
South Town, R. 
and West Town, C, 
Hackford, R. . . 
Iiketshall, St. John’s, 
Newbourn, 
Norwich, St. Augus- ) | 
tine, 2 
Pensthorpe, R. . 
Redlingfield, C. 


Thwaite, All Saints, R. 


Gloucester . 


Gloucester . 


Hereford 


Hereford 
Hereford 


Salop 


Leicester 
Hunts 
Lincoln . 
Bucks 
Herts 


Glamorgan . 


Suffolk . 
Suffolk . 


Norfolk . 
Norfolk . 
Suffolk . 


Norfolk . 


Norfolk . 
Suffolk . 
Suffolk . 


Norfolk . 


Norfolk . 
Norwich 
Norfolk . 


Cha. E. Kennaway Rt. Hon. Ld. Barham, 


Edw. H. Dawson 


John Merewether 


Hen. Card, D.D. 
Braith. Armitage 


John Wood . 


Rich. Gwatkin 
Fred. Le Grice 
John White . 
Geo. Morley . 
Daniel Twining . 


Evan Jones . 


Arthur Carrighan 
G. W. Kershaw . 


Philip Gurdon 
A. Schomberg 
J. B. Wilkinson ; 


Wm. Gunn 


T. Crompton 
Russell Richards 
John Gale Dobree 


Samuel Stone 


Henry Dagmore 
Geo. Sandby 
John Stewart 


Cha. H. Tracey, Esq. 


The King. 


E. T. Foley, Esq. 


Govs. of Christ Hosp. 


. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
. Clare Hall, Camb. 

. The Lord Bishop. 

. |Lord Chancellor. 
Dn. & Ch, of St. Paul’s, 


. |Miss Thomas. 


St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Earl Howe. 


. ‘Theo. T. Gurdon, Esq. 


The Lord Bishop. 


Rev. G. Capper and 
Rev. Tho. Mann. 
Rev. J. B. Wilkinson. 


Lucy Browne. 


. |T. T. Gurdon, Esq 


Lord Chancellor. 
Sir W. Rowley, Bart. 


. |Dean and Chapter. 


Rev. Geo, Coldham. 


. |Alex. Adair, 
. |The Lord Bishop. 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Oxford. 
Oxford J, W. Lockwood |Christ Ch. Oxford. 
Steeple Aston, R. . . | Oxford . . | Joseph Burrows |Brasenose Coll, Oxf. 
Peterborough. 
Abthorpe, C. ° Northampton | Tho. Coldwell . § of Lich. & Coven. 
Brixworth,V. . . Northampton | Cha. F. Watkins of Cath, of Sarum. 
Charwelton, R.. . . | Northampton| Geo. Boulton . pe Cha. Knightley. 
Chipping Warden, R. | Northampton} E, Gibbs Welford |Lady Susan North. 
Evenley, V. . Northampton | J. B. Harrison ; Oxford. 
Exton, Vu... Rutland . Hon. Leland Noel |Sir G. N. Noel. Bart. 
Great Addington, R Northampton} James Tyley |Rev. J. 
Hardwick, R. Northampton | T.S. Hughes . ; SarphJane 
Maxey, V. a Northampton | John James . . {Dean and Chapter. 
Ravensthorpe, V. . Northampton | Aug. P.Saunders |Christ Ch. Oxford. 
Salisbury. 
Aldworth, V. Berks J.T. Austen . . |St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Blewberry, Oe Berks W. A. Evanson . |The Lord Bishop. 
Corsham, Wilts . .| W.C. Bennett . |P. Methuen, Esq. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of . Salisbury .| Wm. Dalby . ; |The Lord Bishop. 
St. Dadid's. 
Anceneenry of . | Caermarthen| R. Venables, D.D./The Lord Bishop. 
evunnuck, R. with “We 
_Blaen Glyn Towy, C. Brecon . W.S. Phillips . [Bishop of Gloucester. 
isserth, R. with 
Bettwe Dias erth, c.} Radnor, . | T. Thomas . |The Lord Bishop. 
Llanbadarn Vawr, R. | Radnor . L. P. Jones . . |The Lord Bishop. 
Llanbedr, R, . . .| Brecon . Edward Lewis . |Duke of Beaufort. 
R. . .{ Caermarthen| J. Evans, . . per 
t. Ishmael, V. , ord Chancellor. 
Dale PC... Pemb. «| S. W. Saunders Lloyd Phillips, Esq. 
GMorcester. 
Hampton, P. P Worcester . | R. F. Lawrence {Christ Ch. Oxford. 
Oldbury, P.C. Worcester . | Geo. Sproston . |Rev. W.R.Holdena ~ 
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CHAPLAINCIES, 


Bateman, Josiah, to be Chaplain to the 
Honourable East India Company in India, 
and Chaplain to the Bishop of Calcutta. 

Bruce, Courtnay Boyle, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Longford. 

Dennis, Edwin P., B.C.L. of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to Lord Panmure. 

Moore, Edward, M.A. of Brasenose 


College, Oxford, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to Lord Cornwallis. 

Robson, R. S., to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Balcarras. _ 

Scott, Alexander, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to Dowager Marchioness of Lothian, 

Williams, Wm., M.A. of All Souls Col- 


lege, Oxford, to be Domestic Chaplain to 
the Earl of Warwick. 


SCHOOLS. 


Crofts, Christopher, to the Mastership 
of Woodbridge Grammar School. 

Mackenzie, Charles, to the Head Mas- 
tership of Queen Elizabeth’s Free Gram- 
mar School, Southwark. 


Saunders, Aug. Page, Stadent of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, to the Head Master- 
ship of the Charter House School. 


HOSPITAL, PREACHERSHIP. 


renown —, to the Mastership of 
Hemsworth Hospital. 


Robins, §., to be Morning Preacher of 
the Female Orphan Asylum, London. 


Merewether, John, to be Supernumerary Deputy Clerk of the Closet to His Majesty. 


ORDAINED. 


BATH AND WELLS. 
By the Lord Bishop. 
April 22. 
DEACONS,. 


John Thomas Fisher, S.C. L. Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 
Charles James Wade, B.A. Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. ; 
George Willy, B.A, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
PRIESTS. 


Walter Alford, B.A. St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, 

William Yorke Draper, B.A. Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

Thomas Beagly Nayler, B.A. Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

George W. Newnham, M.A. Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

John Nurse, B.A. Merton College, 
Oxford. 

Francis Crome Parsons, B.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

Edward Phillot, B.A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, 

Robert Allan Scott, M.A, Balliol Col 
lege, Oxford. 


Theophilus F, Blackburne, B.A. Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

John Bazett Doveton, B.A. Downing 
College, Cambridge. 

John King Eagles, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

James Morgan, B. A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Daniel Dodd Samuel, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


June 10, 
DEACONS. 


Jonathan James Toogood, B.A. Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. - 

Wm. Edward Trenchard, B.A. Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. 

Wm. P. Trelawny Wickham, M.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

Geo. Aylitfe Poole, B.A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 


PRIFSTS. 


Wiliam Irving, B.A. Jesus College, 
Oxford. 


A.H., Fownes Luttrell, B.A. Pembroke 


. College, Cambridge. 
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ELY. 


By the Lord Bishop, at St. Geerge’s, 
Hanover Square. 


June 10. 
DEACONS, 


Arthur Tatham, B.A. Magdalen Col- 
lege Cambridge. 

Allen William Chatfield, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

George Fisk, S.C.L. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Horatio Samuel Hildyard, St. Peter's 
College, Cambrid 

Wn, Perceval Baily, B.A. Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

George Ash Butterton, M.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Charles Pritchard, B.A. St. John’s 
Cambridge. 
. William John Clayton, B.A. Queen's 
College, 

George Williams, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Adam Fitch, B. A, Christ's College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

G. Phillips, M. A. Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Lewis W. Sampson, B.A. Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

G. Thackeray, B. A. Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

J. Thackeray, M. A. Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

John Tinkler, M.A. Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

James Fendall, M. A. Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

Florence James Wethered, B. A. Fel- 
low of King’s College, Cambridge. 

C. Frederick Childe, B. A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Charles Luxmore, B.A. King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

William Law, M. A, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Fred. Thos. Wm. Coke Fitzroy, B.A. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

Halsted Elwin Cobden Cobden, M. A. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Rob. Barrick, M.A, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 


EXETER. 
April 39. 

By the Lord Bishop, the we gentle- 
men of the University of Oxford. 
DEACONS. 

James Buckingham, Wadham College. 
Johu Kingdon, Pembroke College. 
James R. Whyte, Oriel College. 

John M. Chantar, Oriel College. 
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Henry George Kempe, Exeter College 
William Hocker, Exeter College, 


Sydenham Pidsley, Worcester College. 
William Roche, i nity College. ag 
W. H. Veale, Magdalen College. 
Thomas Henry Maitland, Oriel College. 
Arthur Johnson, Christ Church, 
Charles Rodd, Exeter College. 

Henry John Morshead, Exeter College. 
Francis T.B.Willesford, Exeter College. 
Rufus Hutton, Exeter Coilege. 


LINCOLN. 
By the Lord Bishop, at Buckden. 
June 17. 


DEACONS. 

Charles Hippuff Bingham, Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Davies, B.A. Trinity Col. Camb. 

Robert Edward Hall, B. A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Joseph Oldknow, B.A. Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Fred. C, G. Pawsey, B. A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

James Prosser, B.A. Cath. Hall, Camb. 

Thos. Stanton, B.A. Christ’s Col. Camb. 

S. John Stowe, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. | 

Charles Tennyson, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Robert Whytehead, B. A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Charles Lessingham Smith, M.A. 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

By Let. Dim from the Bishop of Ely. 

Henry Cha. Eaton, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. : 
By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of Norwich. 

Hon. Gerald Wellesley, M.A. Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 
By Let. Dim. from the Bishop Durham. 

Daniel de Boudry, Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. 
By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of Bristol. 

Cha. Hickson, B.A. Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, 


By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of Exeter. 
PRIESTS, 

William M. K. Bradford, M.A. Mag 
dalen Hall, Oxford. 

James W. S. Donnison, B. A. Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. | 

Jensph Green, B. A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Henry J. Chitty Harper, B.A. Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

Thomas Hutchinson, B. A, Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

George Cave Orme, B, A, Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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Hon. S. G. Osborne, B. A. Brazenose 
College, Oxford. 

Edward Price, 8. C. L. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Travers Robinson, B. A. Jesus 


College, Cambridge. 
William b. A. Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 
omas L, J. Sunderland, B.A. Caius 
College, Cambridge. 
George Wingfield, B. A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 


NORWICH. 
May 20. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Cathedral 
Charch. 


DEACONS. 


William Corbould, B. A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

George Coulcher, M.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Jas. Edw. Dalton, B. A. Fellow of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 

John Hindes Groome, B.A. Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 

John Wm. Hamilton, M.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Hen. Churchman Long, B.A. Chirist’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Algernon L. Massingberd, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

William Molson, B.A. Queen's Colleyc, 
Cambridge. 

Join Nelson, S.C. L. Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 

T. Starling Norgate, B. A. Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

William Vickers, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

D. Constable Walley, B.A. Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Burningham, B. A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

John Wm. Chambers, M.A. St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

Wm. Wilcox Clarke, B.A. Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

Wm. John Coope, B. A. St. Mary's 
Hall, Oxford. 

Alfred Hanbury, S.C.L, St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. 

Thomas Williams Hughes, B.A, St. Fd- 
mund Hall, Oxford. 

Johu Penleaze, B.A. Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

Pyemont, B.A. Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 

Sayer Stone Warmol!, B.A. Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

Josias Gardener Webster, B.A, Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


State of the Dioceses—ORDINATIONS. 


PRIESTS. 

George Baker, B, A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Henry Bird, B, A, Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Richardson Cox, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Frederick Evans, B, A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Luke Flood Page, M.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

W. Fras. Rhodes, B.A. Trin.Col. Camb. 

William Sprigge, B.A. St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry Cupper Smith, B.A. Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Wn. Thos. Thompson, B.A. Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Thos. Elliot West, B.A. Christ 
College, Cambridge. 

George Brettell, B.A. Exeter Col. Oxf. 

William Hall Graham, B.A. Exeter 

Robert George Lewis, A.M. Wadham 

Charles Lloyd, B.A. JesusCol. Oxford. 


PETERBOROUGH. 
By the Lord Bishop. 
DEACONS. 

Thos. Scott Bonnin, B.A. Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Lloyd Crawley, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Abel Seyer Lendon, B.A. Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Charles Warren, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 

PRIESTS. 

Raisley Calvert, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Frederic Septimus Emly, M.A. Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. 

William Severne, M.A. Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William Thornton, M.A, Cerpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 


SALISBURY. 
By the Lord Bishop, in the Chapel 
of his Palace. 
April 15. 
DEACONS. 
George Robbins, B. A. Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
John James Vaughan, B. A. Merton 
College, Oxford. 
Steph. Ralph Spicer, B.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford. 
Thomas Cottle, M.A. Pemb, Col. Oxf. 


PRIESTS. 
Rich. Pet. Hoare, B.A. Trin.Col. Camb. 
H. J. Cooper, M.A, St, John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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State of the Dioceses.—Deartus. 


DECEASED. 


The Right Rev. Georcre Isaac Huntincrorp, D. D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 


Hererorp, on Sunday, April 29th, aged 84. Consecrated Bishop of Gloucester 
in 1802, and translated to Hereford in 1815. 


Prefermeut. | Deceased, Patron. 
Vork. 
Cottingham, V.. . E. York James Deans. |Bishop of Chester. 
Hovingham, P.C.. - | N. York Robert Frear . |Earl of Carlisle. 
Thornton-le-street, R. 
N.Otterington, >| N. York T. Hartland Fowle |Ch, Ch. Oxford. 
Hondon. 
Foulness, R. Essex Thomas Archer . |Earl of Winchelsea. 
Langford, R. Essex W. Westcombe /|Mrs. Westcombe. 
Woodford, R. Essex Wm. Boldero . T.L,P.Wel- 
Wormley, R, Herts Tho. M‘Cullock /Sir A. Hume, Bt. 


Westminster, Regent 
Street, C. 


Durham. 


Esk, C. and 
Satley, C. . 
Grindon, V. . 


TMinehester. 


Banstead, I’. . 
Bramshot, R. . . 
Guildford, St. Nicho- 
Thruxton, R. 


Middlesex . 


Durham 
Durham 


Edw. Williams ; 


John Harriman . 
C. Tessot i 


Wm. Buckle 
Wm. Nicholson . 


Edward Fulham 
L.Greenth. Halton 


Rector of St. George, 
Hanover Square. 


C. of Lanchester. 
Sherburn Hospital. 


. |Rev. W. Buckle. 


Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 
Dean of Sarum. 
Mrs. Harriett Halton. 
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hal 
Bath and Wells. 
hs Aisholt, R. and Rev. John Brice. 
Grenton, R. Somerset. . | John Brice. . } |g Kekewich, Esq. 


Merriott, V. and 
Swell, Vv... 
Queen’s Camel, V. and ¢ |Miss Ann Mildiman. 
Puddimore Milton, R. Somerset . | T. H. Pearson t |T. S. Horner, Esq. 


Fifehead, V. and — 
Somerset .| Thomas Price . |Dn.andCh. of Bristol. 


Carlisle. 
Askam, V. . | Westmorl. . | J. Langton Leech | E. Bolton, Esq. 


Chester. 


Middleton, R. . . . | Lancashire. 
Mobberley, R. . . . | Chester . 
Shocklach, C. . . . Chester . 


James Archer . | Lady Suffield. 
J. H. Mallory . Rev. J. H. Mallory. 
Peter Ravenscroft Sir R. Puleston, Bart. 


| 
| 


Chichester. | 
Prebend. in Cath.Ch. of | Chichester . | Edward Fulham |The Lord Bishop. 


Ely. 


Carlton, R. with | 
Willingham, C. Cambridge | Wm. Boldero . |Lord Dacre. 


Great Wilbraham, V Cambridge  JosephStudholme | Mrs. Hicks. 
Soham, V. . . . «| Cambridge George Haggitt . | Pembroke Coll. Camb. 


 reter. 


Boconnoc, R. . . «. | Cornwall 


T. Bennett . . |Lord Grenville. 
Ladoc, R. and 


Cornwall George Moore . |Lord Grenville. 


Merthyr Uni. P. C. 
Preb. and Can. Res. 
in Cath. Ch. and}| Devon . . Thomas Bartlam |The Lord Bishop. 

Pinhoe, V. . | 
Rackenford, R.. . . | Devon . . John Comins . |Thomas Comins, Esq. 
Stoke Fleming, R.. .| Devon . . Wm. Manley”. |Chr. Farwell, - 
Plympton, R. . . «| Devon . . Edw. O. Holwell |Oriel Coll. Oxford. 


aichhield & Coventry. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of . | Lichfield . | William Walker |The Lord Bishop. 


| 


4 
| 
| 
| 
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State of the Dioceses —Duatus. O41 


Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron, 


Hincoln. 
Bierton, V. with Bucks . . 


Buckland, C. and ee ‘Dean and Chapter. 
StokeMandeville,C. Thomes Smith 
and Carsington, R. Derby . Dean of Lincoln. 
Ellesborough, R. . . | Bucks . . | ©.Stanley Leathes |R. G, Russell, Esq. 
Melton Mowbray, V. 
with Burton Lazars, 


C. Freeby, C. Leicester . | Thomas Godfrey Peter Godfrey, Esq. 
C. and | 
Welby, C 


Newport Pagnell, V. | Bucks . . | G. Durham . . Lord Chaneellor. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of . | Lincoln. . | Geo. Moore . . The Lord Bishop. 


Norwich. 


Bradingham, East, R 
Shouldham, C. and 
Shouldhamthor 
and Tottenhill, . 

Bungay, St. John, 
and Stuston, R 

Denham, with 
Hoxne, V. and 
Martlesham, R 


Gorleston, R. with 

RS 


Thomas Oxley, Esq. 
Norfolk. . | Arthur Iveson 7 ‘Thomas Hare, Esq. 
Bishop of Ely. 
Suffolk . . | Wm. Walker. ‘Sir E. Kerrison, Bart. 


‘T. Maynard, Esq. 
Suffolk. . | G. C, Doughty Mrs, Goodwin. 


South Town, R. and 

West Town, C. 
Homersfield, R. with 

Sandcroft, and 


Suffolk . . | Tho.Browne,D.D. Mrs. Astley. 


Suffolk . . | Wm. Clarke. . | Alex. Adair, Esq. 
St. Cross, R . 

Rainham, St.Ma yand 
St. Margaret, 

Ringland, V. 

Tatterford cum Tat- 
teset, R. 

Thwaite, All Saints, R. 
and St. 
Mary, 


Norfolk. . E. Dewing . « |W. Ainge, Esq. 
Norfolk . . | Samuel Carter . Bishop of Ely. 
Norfolk. . | Robert Norris . Sir Cha. Chiad, Bart: 


$ The Lord Bishop. 
alsha Norfolk . | Edward Valpy ‘The Lord Bp. 

Tivetshall, St. Mary, R. 


Norfolk . . | Thomas Talbot. Earl of Orford. 
St. Mar | 
W heatacre, All Norfolk . | 
| 


William Bond . ‘Caius Coll. Oxford. 
Suffolk . 
| | | | 


und Barnaby cum 
Mutford 


Oxford. 
Pirton, Oxford | Wm. Buckle. 


. Ch. Ch. Oxford. 


NO, XXUL—JULY, 1832. 
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Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Peterdorough. | 
Brixworth,V. . . Northampton | John De Chair . |Chanc. of Salisb.Cath. 

Salisbury. 
Cholsey, V. . . Berks Wyatt Cottle. |Lord Chancellor. 
Dorset . J. Williams . . |Dean and Chapter. 


St. Dadid's. 
Can. Res. of Cath.Ch. of 


St. David's 


and Archdeacon of | Caermarth. Bishop of St. David's. 

and Preb.inColl.Ch. | Brecon >. 

and Devannuck, V. Hen. Tho. Payne 

with Blaen Glyn Brecon. Bishop of Gloucester. 

Towy, . . 

Name. Residence or Appointment. 

Brandon, Rev. Lord ...... At Nice. 

Goussell, J. Be Teacher of the French Language at the University of 
Cainbridge. 

Thorp, R. A. B.D. ........ Fellow, Tutor and Latin Reader of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Oxford. 

Dickens, James C. O'Hara .. At Copdock Hill, near Tpswich. 

Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, 

Pilkington, Wm........... Probationary Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Scott, Dr. Head Master of Stamfordham endowed School, Northum- 
berland, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
June 9. 


The Very Reverend John Merewether, 
Queen’s College, Dean of Hereford. 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, BY DIPLOMA. 


April 12. 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, M.A. St. Edmund 
Hall, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 


DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 
June 21. 


Johbu Read Corrie, M.D. of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, was admitted, 
ad eundem. 


DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
June 21. 


In Convocation, this day, in the thea- 
tre, the Honorary Degree of Doctor in 
Civil Law was conferred on the following 
gentlemen, as persons eniinently distin- 
guished in the scientific world: — 

Sir David Brewster, K.H., F.R.S. Cor- 
responding Member of the Institute of 
France. 

Robert Brown, Esq , F.R.S., Vice Pre- 
sident of the Linnean Society. 

Michael Farraday, Esq. F.R.S. Corre- 
— Member of the Institute of 

rance. 


John Dalton, Esq. F.R.S. Member of 


the Institute of France. 
June 16. 


In Convocation, this day, it was unawi- 
wously agreed to confer the degree of 
Doctor in Civil Law, by diploma, on Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. M.P. Honorary M.A. of 
Pembroke College, and some time Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. 


R2 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
May 10. 


Rev. Edw. Bouverie Pusey, Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Graud Compounder. 


Rev. D. Veysie, Censor of Christ 
Church. 
May 30. 


Rev. James Robertson Holcombe, Fel- . 


low of Jesus College, Prebendary of St. 
David's. 
June 7. 

The very Reverend Jolin Merewether, 
M.A. of Queen’s College, Dean of Here- 
ford. 

BACHELOR CIVIL LAW. 
May 24, 


Francis Povah, Fellow of St. John’s ° 


College. 
June 9. 


The Rev. John Boote James, B.C.L. 
of Queen's College, Cambridge, was ad- 
mitted, ad eundem, 


BACHELOR IN MEDICINE, (with License 
to Practise. ) 


June 15. 


hain College. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Aprit?. 
Rev. Francis Edmund Witts, Wadham 
College. 
Rev. C. Brandon Tyre, Brasenose 
College. 
Rev. James Hughes Hallett, Oriel Col. 


| 
| 
William Dallas Bernard, M.A. Waéd- 
| 
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April 14. 


Thomas Shann, University College. 

Thomas Dry, Merton College. 

Rev. James Tanner, Queen’s College. 

May ¢. 

RK. C. B. Clayton, Brasenose College, 
grand compounder. 

Rev. W. M. K. Bradford, Magdalen 
Hall. 


Rev. C. T. Cary, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. H. J. Morshead, Exeter College. 


May 10. 


A. Morgan, University College, grand 
compounder, 

Rev. F. Morgan, St. Jolu’s, grand 
compounder. 

Rev. C. H. W. Alston, St. Mary Hall. 

Jasper Nicolls Harrison, Worcester. 
G. S. Casement, Christ Church. 
Rev. Alexander Murray, Magdalen 
Hall. 


Thomas Denman Whatley, Queen's 
College. 


College. 
Edw. Arthur Dayman, Fellow of Exeter 
College. 


May 17. 


Rev. Thomas Page, Magdalen Hall, 

Stephen Gaselee, Balliol College. 

James Hussey, Balliol College. 

George Eaton, Brasenose College. 

Henry Raymond Barker, Merton Coll, 

May 24. 

Rev Edward Auriol, Christ Church, 
grand compounder. 

Henry Barton, 
grand compounder. 

Rev. Thos. Furnivall, Queen's College. 

Rev. John Parton, Trinity College. 

Robert A. Hornby, Orie! College. 

May 30. 

Thomas Prickard, St. Mary Hall, grand 
compounder. 

Robest Holland, St. Mary Hall. 

John White, Qacen’s College. 

Rev. James Vaughan, Balliol College. 

John Cooke, Balliol College. 


June 9. 
Henry Clark, Worcester College, grand 
compounder. 
Rev. Sackville Usher Lee, 
Oriel College. 
George Frederich Arthur, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. William North, Jesus College. 


Brasenose College, 


Bolton 


John Griffith Cole, Fellow of Exeter - 


Proceedings of the University of Oxford. 


June 15. 


Montague Edmund Newcombe Parker, 
Oriel College, Grand Compounder. 

Patrick Boyle, Oriel College, Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev. William John Phillpotts, Oriel 
College. 

Rev. Robert Dyer, Alban Hall. 

Rev. Tobias Furneaux, Magdalen Hall. 

William Duke, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. Thomas William Webb, Magda- 
len Hall. 

Rev. George Andrew Jacob, Worces- 
ter College. 

Rev, Edward Ness, St. Mary Hall. 

The Hon, Charles Augustus Murray, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College. 

William Watts, Scholar of University 
College. 

Thomas Tyssen Bazely, Fellow of Bra- 
zenose College. 

George Barton, Brazenose College. 

Robert Lloyd, Brazenose College. 

Temple Hillyard, Brazenose College. 

Charles Wordsworth, Student of Christ 
Church College, 

Samuel Irton Fell, Queen’s College. 

Rev. Edward Pole, Exeter College. 

Kev. Thomas Inglis Stewart, Exeter 
College. 

Henry Horn, Fellow of Magdalen Hall. 

William Robert Freemantle, Fellow of 
Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. William Curling, Wadham Coll. 

William John Blew, Wadham College. 

Robert Bentley Todd, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. John James, Jesus College. 

Thomas Griffiths, Jesus College. 


June 21. 


Sir John Mordaunt, Bart. Christ Church 
College, Grand Compounder. 

Lord Ashley, Christ Church College. 

Viscount Sandon, Christ Church Coll. 

Octavius S. Morgan, Christ Church 
College. 

Rev. George Madan, Christ Church 
College. 

Charles Boyle, Fellow of All Souls’ Coll. 

Bonamy Price, Scholar of Worcester 
College 

Rev. Charles John Laprimaudaye, St. 
Jobu's College. 

Richard Heclis, Queen’s College. 

Rev. Richard Bellamy, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. T. B. G. Moore, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. H. B. Snooke, Pembroke Coll. 
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The following gentlemen were admitied 
ad eundem ; — 

Thomas Smith Turnbull, M.A. Presi- 
dent of Gonville and Caius College, Camu- 
bridge. 

John Blackburn, M.A, St. Johu’'s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Robert Willis, M.A. Fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, ( ambridge. 

Edmund Storr Halswell, M.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

William Garnons, M.A, Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 

Henry Edward Fawcett, M.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

- William Miller, M.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

James Cumming, M.A, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Walker Gray, M.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

James Bowstead, M.A, Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

James Dunn, M.A, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 
April 7. 


Hon. Thomas Manners Rous, Balliol 
College, grand compounder, 


April 14. 


William Henry Bloxsome, Wadham 
College. 


May 10. 


Harry Vane Russel, Corpus Christi 
College. 

Forster Alleyne M‘Geachy, Balliol Coll. 

John William Pugh, Balliol College. 

R. Lloyd, Brasenose College, incorpo- 
rated from Trinity College, Dublin. 


May 17.: 


W. Hl. H. Beach, Oriel College, grand 
compounder, 

Francis Palmer, Christ Church. 

William Mears, Queen’s College. 

John Fisher, Queen’s College. 


May 24. 


Henry Hutton, Trinity College, grand 
compounder, 
George W. Owen, New Inn Hall. 
George James Riddell, New Ton Hall. 
Edward D’Oyly Barwell, New Inn 
all. 
. Dugald Campbell Gill, St. Alban Hall. 
- Hastings Howes Harington, Magdalen 
all, 
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Robert Sykes, Hall. 

Henry H. Crommelia, Magdalen Hall, 
Mark Antony Hartnell, Magdalen Hall. 
Thomas Cooper, Magdalen Hall. 
Edward Lowudes, Magdalen Hull. 
John Southwell fill, Magdalen Hall. 
Henry Jones, Jesus 
Thomas French, Jesus College. 
Thomas Jones, Jesus College. 

Francis B. Cole, Christ Church 
Robert Waller, Brasenose College. 
Lomas Miles, Queen's College. 

_ Robert James Dann, Exeter College. 
Henry Hobhouse, Balliol College. 
Edmund Dawe Wickham, Balliol Coll, 
Allan Maclean Skinner, Balliol Coll. 

_ Hon. Henry Charles Cadogan, Oriel 

College. 
Thomas Stephens, Oriel College. 
George Carwithen, Oriel College. 
Christopher Rawlins, Oriel College. 
Arthur Whipham, Trinity College, 
Peregrine Arthur Ibert, Trinity Coll. 
Henry Stuart Powell, Trinity Coliege. 
Richard Wood, Fellow of St. John’s 


College. 
_ Edward Alston, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 
May 30. 
Wm. Cave, St. Mary Hall, Grand Com- 
pounder. 
Hon, Cha, Brodrick Bernard, Balliol 
College. 


David Thomas Knight, Lincoln Coll. 
George Arney, Brasenose College. 
Charles Turner, University College. 
Wn. Henry Pooke, Worcester College. 
George Lillingston, Worcester College. 
Fred. Downes Panter, ‘Trinity College. 
- John Harman Samler, Pembroke Coll. 
John Cha. Wm. Leslic, Exeter Coll. 
Arthur Stonehouse, Wadham College. 
James Edwardes Sewell, Fellow of New 
College. 
James F. Ferrier, Magdalen College. 


June 9. 


_ Charles R. Moore, Christ Church Col- 
lege, grand compounder. 
Charles Edward Lefroy, Clirist Charch. 
Francis Hastings Doyle, Christ Church, 
Vesnon Pearce Taylor, Christ Church. 
Robert Williams, Christ Church. 
Richard E. Roberts, Edmund Hall, 
Philip Scholfield, University College. 
John L. R. Kettle, Lincoln College. 
Charles John Delubere Marsden, Lin- 
coln College. 
Robert Spofforth, Lincoln College. 
Charles Rowe, Trinity College, _ 


| 
| | 


John Rewlandson, Queen's College. 
Francis Bowcher Wright, Queen's Coll. 
George Ferris Whidborne, Queen’sCoil. 
John Finden Smith Phabayn, Queen’s 
College. 
James Allan Smith, Queen's College. 
William Warde Fowler, Pembroke Coll. 
George Dent Johnson, St. John’s Coll. 
William Wellwood Stoddart, Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 
Richard Prichard, Jesus College. 
Edward Prothero Vaughan, Balliol Coll. 
Patrick Douglas Hadow, Balliol Coll. 
Hugh Edward Strickland, Oriel Coll. 
Frederick Rogers, Oriel College. 
James Robert Burgess, Oriel College. 
Henry Lewis Stephens, Oriel College. 
Arthur William re St. Alban Hall. 
Harry Jelly, St. Alban Hall. 


June 13, 


William John Birch, New Inn Hall. 
Thomas Dickenson, Magdalen Hall. 
James Burnett, Magdalen Hall. 
John Garwood, Magdalen Hall. 
John Little, Magdalen Hall. 
Henry Wildey Wright, Magdalen Hall. 
William Macquarric Cowper, Magda- 
len Hall. 
Richard Parson, Magdalen Hall. 
Henry William Mawre Light, Univer- 
sity College. 
John Henry Allen, Brazenose College, 
George Thistlethwaite, Brazenose Coll. 
Charles Henry Oakes, Merton College. 
William Cooper Johnson, Merton Coll. 
Johu Wetherall, Lincoln College. 
John Hamilton Bond, Worcester Coll. 
John French, Worcester College. 
James Wayland Joyce, Student of 
Christ Church, 
Charles Woodcock, Student of Christ 
Charch. 
Edw. Paget, Student of Christ Church. 
Alexander D. Kelly, Christ Church, 
Alleyne Cox Yard, Exeter College. 
William Wayman, Exeter College. 
William Mountford Stracy, Exeter Coll, 
Richard Peter Warren, Exeter College. 
Thowas Davis, Queen's College. 
Benjamin Davis, Queen's College. 
James Walrond Burrough, Queen's Coll. 
Nicholas Rice Callender, Queen's Coll. 
John Kington Newbold, Queen’s Coll. 
Charles Neale, Queen's College. 
Charles William Borrett, Demy of Mag- 
dalen. 
William Buckler, Magdalen. 
William Richardson, Wedham College. 
Jolin Kent, Wadham College. 
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Henry Tufnell Sonny, Ralliol College. 
David James Lewis, Jesus College. 
Richard Evans, Jesus College. 
Thomas Williams, Jesus College. 


June 21. 


Joseph Salt, Balliol College, Grand 
Compounder, 

James Greenfield, Brasenose College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Alston Wm. Radcliffe, Brasenose Coll. 

William Rigden, Magdalen Hall. 

Daniel de Boudry, Magdalen Hall. 

William Eyre, Magdalen Hall. 

Henry Usborne, Balliol College. 

Thomas Egerton, Christ Church Coll. 

John Wm. Warre Tyndale, Christ 
Church College. 

Hon. Arthur E, D. Dillon, Trinity Coll. 

Bowyer Vaux, Trinity College. 

James Liptrott, Worcester College. 

Frederick Wickham, Fellow of New 
College. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 


Elections. 


April 27. 
Charles Page Eden, B.A. of Oriel Col- 
lege, was elected Fellow of that Society. 


April 18. 

Mr. Browne was admitted Actoal Fel- 
low of New College, from Winchester 
College, being Founder's kin. 

Henry Denison, 8. C. L. Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, has been unanimously 
elected a Scholar on Mr. Viner’s Foun- 
dation, 


May 3. 


Senior Proctor.—The Reverend Francis 
Clerke, M.A. late Fellow of All Souls’ 
College. 

Junior Proctor,—The Rev. Richard 
Young, M.A. Fellow of New College. 

Pro~ Proctors.— Rev. James Bulloek, 
M.A. Fellow of Worcester College; Wil- 
liam Falconer, M.A. Fellow of Exeter 
College; Rev. Thomas Forster, M.A. 
New College ; Geo. Rob. Michael Ward, 
M.A. Fellow of Trinity College. 

The Rev. Robert Speccatt Barter, 
B.C.L and Fellow of New College, bas 
been elected by that Society to the War- 
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denship of Winchester College, am § 
the death of the late Bishop of Hereford. 

The Rev. Frederick Nolan, D.C.L. of 
Exeter College, has been appointed by 
the Heads of Colleges to preach the 
Bampton Lectures in 1833, 


May 9. 

Messrs. Homfry, Gardiner, and Bur- 
don, Undergraduate Commoners of Lin- 
coln College, were elected Lord Crewe’s 
Exhibitioners; and Messrs. West, of Lin. 
colu College, and Hannam, of St, John’s 
College, were elected Scholars. 


May 11. 


Mr. Digby Octavius Cotes was elected 
Scholar University College, on the 
Yorkshire Foundation, 


May 24. 


Edward Caswall, from Marlborough 
School, Henry Hall Davis, Commoner of 
Magdalen Hall, and Wm. Cockin, Com- 
moner of Brasenose College, were elected 
Scholars of Brasenose College. 


June 8. 


The Rev. Jasper Harrison, M.A, Scho- 
lar of Worcester College, was elected 
Fellow on Mrs. Eaton’s Foundation, and 
Messrs. Wm. Whitehead and Charles 
Bradley, were elected Scholars on the 
same Foundation. 


June 12. 


The Annual Election of the Senior Pu- 
pils of the Merchant Tailors’ School took 
place pursuant to statute, when Messrs, 
S. H. Russell, J. A. Hessey, and G. K, 
Morrell, were elected to Fellowships of 
St. John’s College. 


June 15. 


Messrs. Stewart Adolphus Pears and 
John Matthias Wilson, were elected Scho- 
lars of Corpus Christi College. 


June 18. 


The Rev. Wm. John Copeland, M.A. 
and Thomas Legh Claughton, B.A. Scho- 
lars of Trinity College, were elected Pra- 
bationary Fellows ; and Joseph Webster, 
of Trinity College, and James Cowles 
Prichard, were elected Scholars of that 
Society. At the same time, William 
Henry Ley, of Pembroke College, was 
elected Blount Scholar of Trinity College. 


May 17. 


In Convocation, the sum of £900 was 
voted from the University Chest, for the 
extra repairs and furnitare reqoired for 
the rooms in the Clarendon Building. 


June 13. 


In convocation, the Rev. H. Duke 
Harrington, M.A. Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, the Rev, Peter Hansell, M.A, Fel- 
low of University College, and the Rev, 
John Wm, Hughes, M.A, of Trinity Col- 
lege, were nominated Masters of the 
Schools for the ensuing year, 


June 21. 


In Convocation, the sum of 2001. was 
voted from the University chest, in aid of 
a fund now raising in order to effect cer- 
tain improvements between Christ Church 
and Pembroke, by removing several old 
houses which intercept the view and con- 
fine the thoroughfare in front of those 
colleges. 

May 22. 


Mr. Richard Wood, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, was admitted an Actual Fellow of 
that Society, > 


May 26. 


The Rev. M. Barter, the new Warden 
of Winchester College, having gone through 
the preliminary ceremonies before the 
Bishop of Winchester at Farnham Castle, 
was formally installed by the Fellows in 
the College Chapel, 


May 30. 


The Rev. Isaac Williams, M.A, of Tri- 
nity College, was admitted Actual Fellow 
of that Society. 


May 31. 


The following gentlemen (previously 
elected from Westminster School) were 
admitted Students of Christ Church Col- 
lege,—Thomas Edw. Morris, Edw. John 
Randolph, Arthur Ralph Barnes, and 
Thomas Wm, Weare. 

Lord Viscount Cantalupe, eldest son of 
Earl Delawarr, has entered at Christ 
Church, 

Ford Viscount Brome, eldest son of 
Earl Cornwallis, has entered at New Col- 
lege. 

June 3. 

Mr. Wm. Beadon Heathcote was ad- 

mitted Scholar of New College, 
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The following ave the ReGuLations ror 
Pusey ano Hesrew 
Scnotarsusps, agreed upon in Convo- 
cation, for which we had not sufficient 
space in our last Number. 

May 22. 

I, That the sum of SOL. shall at the first 
be annually paid to cach of the three 
Scholars who shall be selected in the man- 
ner hereinafter mentioned; and that this 
stipend shall continue, provided the cir- 
cumstances of the estate shall permit the 
required payment; and shall be from 
time to time increased, whenever the pro- 
ceeds shall allow the addition of 5J. to 
each Scholarship. 

Tl. That all Members of the University 
under the degree of M.A. or B.C.L., and 
any persons who having taken either of 
those degrees shall not have exceeded 
twenty-five years of age, shall be eligible 
to these Scholarships. 

II. That the Scholarships be holden 
for three calendar years fiom the day of 
election, provided that the following con- 
ditions be complied with. Every Scholar 
shall reside in the first two years after his 
election to a Scholarship, as follows: viz. 
not less than seven weeks in the Michael- 
mas and Lent terms respectively of each 
year, an! seven weeks in the Easter and 
Act Terms of some one of the two years. 
During this residence the Scholars shall be 
required to attend the Lectures of the 
Professor of Hebrew, unless he dispense 
with their attendance, and shall pursue 
studics in that and the cognate languages 
as the Professor shall advise. The resi- 
dence of every Scholar shall be certified 
in writing, to the Trustees hereinafter ap- 
pointed, by the Head of his College or 
Hall, or by the Vicegerent in the absence 
of the said Head. And his attendance 
upon the Lectures of the Professor of 
Hebrew, or his dispensation from attend- 
ance on them, shall be certified in writing 
by the said Professor. The Trastees may 
dispense with the residence of a Scholar 
during any two of the said periods of 
seven weeks fer any very urgent cause, 
and during any two more, if he can make 
it appear to the Trustees that he can pur- 
sue any branch of these studies to a 
greater advantage elsewhere; but in either 
case such dispensation must be approved 
of by an absolute majority of the whole 
number, of whom the Regius Professor of 


Hebrew, or the Reader in Arabic shall 
always be one. 


IV. That the Proceeds arising from 
this Benefaction be payable to the Trus- 
tees hereinafter appointed. 

V. That these Trustees be the Vice- 
Chancellor, the President of Magdalen 
College, the Dean of Christ Church, the 
Warden of Wadham College, the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, and the Lord Al- 
moner’s Reader in Arabic, respectively, 
for the time Leing. The presence of three 
Trustees shall be necessary to form a 
Board. 

VL That the Trustees pay the Scholars 
the sum specified in Regulation I. on 
their producing the requisite Certificates ; 
discharge all other expenses incident tc 
the Trust; and submit their accounts an- 
nually to the Delegates of the University 
Accounts, to be audited by them. 

VII. That the Trustees shall invest in 
the Public Funds, in the name of the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University, any surplus which may remain 
after the above payments have been 
made; unless the Trustees shall think it 
advisable to appropriate any part of it in 
prizes, either to meritorious, though un- 
successful Candidates, or for Composi- 
tions on any subject connected with the 
object of the foundation. 

VILI. That the Electors be the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, the Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, and the Lord Almoner’s 
Reader in Arabic, for the time being; and 
the same Electors shall be judges of any 
prize compositions, whenever any prizes 
(as contemplated in Regulation VII.) may 
be given. And if in either case any one 
or more of these official Electors decline 
acting, or if the office of . Professor or 
Reader be vacant, the Trustees shall ap- 
point an Elector or Electors for that time 
in his or their stead. 

IX.--1. That only one Scholar be 
elected in one calendar year. And if the 
Electors at any time shall not think any 
of the Candidates worthy of the Scholar- 
ship, they may decline to elect till the 
next year, 

2. The Examination shall always take 
place in Act Term, and the first shall be 
in the year 1832. 

3. The Electorsshall give a notice of 
not less than ten days of the time for the 
holding the Examinations This notice 
shall be affixed to the door of the Convo- 
cation House, and to the Buttery door of 
each College and Hall, and distributed to 
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the Heads of Colleges and Halls, and to 
the Common Rooms. 

4. Every Candidate shall signify his 

intention of offering himself by delivering 
to the Electors a Certificate of the con- 
sent of the Head or Vicegerent of his 
College or Hall, together with a certificate 
of his age, if necessary, two days at least 
before the commencement of the Exami- 
nation; and without such Certificate or 
Certificates the Electors shall not proceed 
to examine any Candidate. 
_ § The three Electors conjointly shall 
be empowered to bestow, with the consent 
of the Trustees, presents of money or 
books (not exceeding the sum of £10) 
upon an decubbenited Candidate whom 
they shall judge worthy of that distinc- 
tion. 

6. The mode of conducting the Exami- 
nation shall be left entirely to the Elec- 
tors. Besides an accurate and critical 
acquaintance with the original Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, the application of 
the knowledge of Hebrew to the illustra- 
tion of the New, or to that of any portion 
of Theology, lies within the contemplation 
of the Founders. Since, moreover, a 
sound and extensive acquaintance with 
other Semitic tongues is very essential to 
the thorough understanding of Hebrew, 
and in other ways serviceable to the ex- 
position of Holy Scripture, it is recom- 
mended that Candidates should be exa- 
mined in as many of them as may be 
practicable. Nevertheless a Scholarship 
shall not be awarded to a Candidate, how 
well soever acquainted with any or all 
of the cognate dialects, unless he be also 
a proficient in Hebrew. 

7. The Electors, on electing a Scholar, 
shall certify the election to the Vice- 
Chancellor, who shall cause it to be an- 
nounced to the University by a paper 
affixed to the door of the Convocation 
House. 

X. That since, through the changes to 
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which all human institutions are liable, an 
adherence to the letter of these Regula- 
tions may defeat the very object which 
the Founders have in view, the Trustees 
shall be at liberty (with the concurrence 
of the Founders or any one of them, du- 
ring their or his life, and of Convocation 
at all times) to alter or dispense with any 
of these Regulations, (not even excepting 
the number of the Scholarships,) as may 
seem to them advantageous, provided that 
they never lose sight of the main object 
of the Foundation-——the Promotion of 
Sound Theology through a Solid and Cri- 
tical Knowledge of Hebrew. 


‘Number of the Members of this University. 


Convecation. Booka, 
Christ Church ...... 462 .... 948 


Brasenose 234 .... 418 
Queen's .......+++ 166 .... 351 
Oriel eee 144 .... 295 
119 .... 259 
Worcester 88.... 231 
University ........ 103 207 
Pembroke ........ 89.... 189 
Magdalen Hall .... 48.... 178 
Magdalen College .. 123 .... 165 


New College ...... 72.... 157 
78 .... 141 
Corpus Christi .... 80.... 197 
Merton ..... nese 
St. Edmund Hall .. 51.... 96 
St. Alban Hall...... 

2522 5274 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION.—Easter Term. 


The names of those candidates, who, at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Easter Term, were admitted by the Pub- 
lic Examiners into the Four Classes of 
Litera Humaniores, according to the alpha- 
betical arrangement, in each class, pre- 
scribed by the statute, stand as follow :-— 


First Crass. 


Brewer, John Sherren, Commoner of 
Queen’s College. 

Doyle, Francis Hastings, Commoner of 
Christ Church.. 


Rogers, Frederick, Commoner of Oriel 
College, 
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Seconnp Crass. 
Borrett, Charles William, Demy of Mag- 


dalen, 

Copleston, Reginald Edward, Fellow of 
Exeter College. 

Fowler, William Ward, Commoner of 
Pembroke College. 

James, Thomas, Commoner of Christ 
Church. 

Kettle, John Lucena Ross, Lord Crewe’s 
Exhibitioner at Lincoln College. 

Lefroy, Charles Edward, Commoner of 
Christ Church. 

Menzies, Alfred, Scholar of Trin, Coll. 

Richardson, William, Commoner of 
Wadham College. 

Stoddart, William Wellwood, Fellow of 
St. Jobn’s College. 

Vaughan, Edward Protheroe, Com- 
moner of Balliol College. 


Crass. 


Bachelor, Thomas, Gentleman Com. 
moner of Magdalen Hall. 

Blackhall, Henry, Student of Christ 
Church, 

Calvert, Thomas, Probationary Scholar 
of Queen's College. 

Dand, Thomas, Probationary Scholar 
of Queen's College. 

Hadow, Patrick Douglas, Commoner of 
Queen's College. 

Johnson, George Dent, Commoner of 
St. John's College. 

Jones, Henry, Commoner of Jesus Coll. 

Martelli, Charles Henry Ansley, Com- 
moner of Trinity College, 

Prichard, Rich. Commoner of Jesus Co. 

Rowlandson, Joh, Commoner of Queen's 
College. 

Salt, Joseph, Commoner of Balliol Coll. 

Sotheby, Thomas Hans, Commoner of 
New Inn Hall. 

Strickland, Hugh Edwin, Commoner of 
Oriel College. 

Thistlewaite, George, Commoner of 
Brazenose College. 

Wayman, William, Commoner of Exe- 
ter College. 

Wright, Frank Bowcher, Commoner of 
Queen's College. 


Wyatt, Charles Perey, Commoner of 
Christ Church College, 

Young, Henry Tufnell, Commoner of 
Balliol College. 


Fovrtn Crass. 


Anson, Frederick, Student of Christ 
Church, 

Baker, Godfrey Thomas, Commoner of 
Christ Church. 

Bernard, Hon, Charles Broderick, Com- 
moner of Balliol College, 

Burgess, James Robert, Commoner of 
Oriel College. 

Burnett, James, Commoner of St, Ed- 
mund Hall. 

Deboudry, Daniel, Gentleman Com- 
woner of Magdalen Hall. 

Ferrier, James Frederick, Gentleman 
Commoner of Magdalen College. 

Irvine, John, Commoner of Magd. Hall, 

Kent, John, Commoner of Wadh. Coll. 

Loring, Henry Nele, Commoner of 
Exeter College. 

Lowndes, Edward, Commoner of Mag- 
dalen Hall, 

Martin, Joseph, Commoner of Jesus 
College. 

Rogers, George Bourdine, Commoner 
of Pembroke College. 

Stanley, Edward Marmaduke, Com- 
moner of Worcester College. 

Sutherland, Alexander John, Student 
of Christ Church College. 

Tooke, Arthur William, Gentleman 
Commoner of St. Alban Hall. 

Vaux, Bowyer, Commoner of Trin. Col. 


Number of Fifth Class, 105. 

Examiners—C, W. Stocker, D.D. Al- 
bau Hall; T. W. Lancaster, M.A. Queen’s 
College; R. D. Hampden, M.A. Oriel 
College ; and W. Sewell, M.A, Exeter 
College. 

We understand that the Fourth Class 
of this year contains erclusively the names 
of those gentlemen, who, not being ambi- 
tious of honours, but merely taking up 
sufficient books for a common examina- 
tion, performed their exercises in such a 
manner as to be considered entitled to 
public notice, 


DR. ELLERTON'S THROLOGICAL PRIZE, 


‘On the Fulness of Time at which 
Christ appeared on Earth,” awarded to 
Anth. Grant, B.C. L. Fellow of New Coll, 

CHANCELLOR'S PRIZES. 

Latin Verse, “ Attila,” John Thomas, 
Trinity College. 

English Essay, “ The Study of different 
Languages, as it relates to the Philosophy 


PRIZES. 


of the Human Mind,” Benjamin Harri- 
son, M.A, Student of Christ Church Col. 
Latin Essay, “ De Stoicorum Disci- 
plina,” Thomas Legh Claughton, M.A. 
Probationary Fellow of Trinity College. 
SIR ROGER NEWDIGATE’'S PRIZE. 
English Verse, “ Staffa,” Roundell Pal- 
mer, Scholar of Trinity Coll. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE, 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
June 6. 


Rev. Thos. Gregory, St. John’s College. 
Rev. Robt. Little, Sidney College. 


June 11. 


Rev. Geo. Barber Paley, Fellow of St. 
Peter's College. 

Rev. Samuel Fennell, Fellow of Queen’s 
College. 

Rey. John Malmsbury Kirby, Queen’s 
College. 

Rev, Joseph Taylor, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, 


DOCTOR IN PHYSIO. 
June 20. 
Edw, Beck, Esq. Jesus College. 


IN€FPTORS TO THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF ARTS, 
April 6. 

Joseph Thackeray, Fellow of King’s 
College. 

Capel Lofft, Fellow of King’s College. 

Robert Pashley, Fellow of ‘I'rinity Coll. 

Rev. William Airy, Trinity College. 

Mervyn A. N. Crawford, Trinity Coll. 

John M. Robinson, Trinity College. 

Colin Campbell, Trinit College. 

Lancelot Shadwell, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 

George Langshaw, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, 

William Martin, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 

David Bristow Baker, St. John’s Coll. 

Halsted E. C. Cobden, St. John’s Coll- 

Midgley John Jennings, St. John’s Coll, 

George Goldsmith, St. Peter’s College. 

Rev. Alexan. Thurtell, Fellow of Caius 
College. 

Rev, Robert Murphy, Fellow of Caius 
College. 

George Coulcher, Corpus Christi Coll. 

William Adams, Queen’s College. 

Jotn Parkin, Queen’s College. 

Robert Birkett, Emmanuel College, 


HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 
May 9. 
The Hon, Musgrave Alured Henry Har- 


ris (son of the late Lord Harris), Corpus 
Shristi College. 
Hon. Frederick Henry Yelverton Powys 


(grandson of the late Lord Lilford), Em- 
manuel College, 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
May 9. 

George James Cubitt, Caius College. 

William Ladds, Caius College. 

Rev. George Phillips, Queen's College. 

Henry Philpott, Fellow of Catharine 
Hall. 

Charles Lesingham Smith, Fellow of 
Christ’s College. 

Rev. Edmund If. Hopper, Fellow of 
Christ’s College. 


May 23. 


Wm, Aldwin Somes, Fellow of Trinity 
College. 

Rev, Edw, Pickering Williams, Trinity 
College. 

James Taylor Ingham, Trinity College, 

Charles Morris, Trinity College. 

Frs, Michael M‘Carthy, St. Peter’s Coll, 

Rev. Wm. Samuel Parr Wilder, Caius 
College, Compounder, 


Richard Fleming Hartley, Queen's Coll. 


June 6. 


Francis Scott, Trinity College. 
Rev. Henry Parsons, M.A. of Balliol 
College, Oxford, was admitted ad eundem. 


June 20, 


Rev. John Calthrop, M. A. of Braze- 
nose College, Oxford, was admitted ad 
eundem, 


LICENTIATES IN PHYSIC, 
May 23. 


Leonard Richard Willan, St. Peter’s 
College. 
Thomas Briggs, Caius College. 


BACHELORS IN PHYSIC, 
May 9. 


John Okes, Sidney College, Grand 
Compounder, 


June 6. 
Cha. James B, Aldis, Trinity College. 
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Wim. Holt Yates, St. John’s College. 
George Wilson, St. John’s College. 
Matthew Scholefield, Caius College. 
Joseph Jones, Caius College. 

Edward Williams, Queen’s College. 
Arth. Todd Holroyd, Christ’s College. 


June 11. 
George Pardoe, Caius College. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIT. LAW. 
April 6. 
Rev. Johu Piercy, Catharine Hall, 


May 25. 
John Platt, Trinity College. 


June 6. 
Lord Augustus Fitzclarence, Trinity 
College. 
Rev. John B. James, F. L. S. Queen's 
College. 
Rev. John Morgan, Sidney College. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
April 6. 
Wilcox Lawrence, Trinity College. 
Alexander Wetherall, St. John’s Coll. 
Henry Denshire, Clare Hall, 
John Fisher Garrett, Queen's College. 
Joseph Betton, Christ's College. 
William Clarke Haines, Caius College. 
Robert Baylis, Sidney College. 
Edward Dansey, Downing College. 
May 9. 
Michael Nibell Bovill, Trinity College. 
James Hayworth, Trinity College. 
John Bayley Darvall, Trinity College. 
William Milne, St. John’s College. 
John Daniel, St. John’s College. 
John Jones, St. John’s College. 
William Spence, St. John’s College. 
Charles Bowen, St. Peter’s College. 
Thomas Dennett West, St. Peter's Coll. 
Francis Du Boulay, Clare Hall, 
Rev. William Sloman Rowe, Queen's 
College. 
William Acworth, Queen's College. 
John Knight, Queen’s College. 
Edward Robert Lascelles, Cath. Hall. 
John Witherington Peers, Cath. Hall. 
William Haymond, Jesus College. 
Thomas James Scale, Jesus College. 
Thomas A. Roper, Magdalene College. 
George Baker Garrow, Emmanuel Coll. 
Rev. Alex. P. Birrell, Sidney College. 


May 25. 


William Brooke, Fellow of King’s Coll, 
Wim. Wigan Harvey, Fellow of King’s 
College. 
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John Carey, Trinity College. 

Alex. Fowden Haleburton, St. John's 
College. 

Charles George, St. John’s College. 

Charles Sawbridge, St. Peter’s College. 

James Walter FE. Ellis, Caius College. 

Wm. Datk Daniel, Caius College. 

Fitzjames Watt, Caius College, Comp. 

James Curtis Somerville, Trinity Hall. 

Cowdel Chapman, Corpus Christi Coll. 


June 6. 

Richard Geo. L, Blenkinsopp, Trinity 
College. 

Thomas Daniel Holt Wilson, Trinity 
College. 

James Garnett, Trinity College. 

David Williams, St. John’s College. 

John Cross Morphew, St. Peter’s Col- 
lege. (Compounder. ) 

George Tho, Hall, St. Peter's College. 

Philip Brandon Backhouse, Clare Hall. 

Charles Erskine Mayo, Clare Hall. 

William Monkhouse, Caius College. 

Edw, Freeman, Corpus Christi College. 

Cha. Johnson Snape, Queen's College. 

Weston Fullerton, Emmanuel College. 


June 11. 
Archibald Campbell, Trinity College. 
Beilby Porteus Hodgson, Trinity Coll. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


ELECTIONS. 
April 6. 
Edward Howes, of Trinity College, and 
Henry Cotterill, of St. John’s Colleye, 
were elected Bell’s Scholars. 


April 9. 
Messrs.C, Pritchard and J. M. Herbert, 
Bachelors of Arts, were elected Founda- 
tion Fellows of St. John’s College. 


April 10. 

Francis Foster, Esq. B.A. of Catharine 
Hall, was elected a Skirne Fellow of that 
Society. 

May 5. 

The following gentlemen of Trinity 
College have been elected Scholars of 
that Society :— 


Walford, Forsyth, 
Barnes, Selwin, 
Feachem, Lloare. 
Wright, Westmin. Scholars. 
Lawrence, Hue, 

Phelps, Ellison, 
Marsh, Gwilt, 
Stevenson, White. 
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May 4. 

Charles Davidson, B. A, of Christ Col- 
lege, has been elected a Fellow of that 
Society, on the foundation of Sir John 
Finch and Sir Thomas Baines, 


May 9. 

The Rev. Harry Longueville Jones, 
M.A. and the Rev. George Urquhart, 
B.A. of Magdalene College, were elected 
Foundation Fellows of that Society. 

George Stovin Venables, B.A. Scholar 
of Jesus College, has been elected a Fel- 
low of that Society. ane 

William Dixon Rangeley and Jvuhn 
Newton Peill have been elected Founda- 
tion Fellows of Queen's College. 


May 11. 

Robert Gordon Latham, Esq. Scholar 
of King’s College, was elected a Fellow of 
that Society. 

June 5. 
At the close of the examination at St. 


John’s College, the First Class in each 
year was arranged as follows:— 


Third Year. 
Pound, J. Thompson, 
Creuze, Massey, 
Paley, J. H. Barker. 
Quirk, ? 
Howlett, § “2° 

Second Year. 
Bullock, Coates, 
Low, Jenner, 
J. Wood, Wharton, bas 
Trentham, White, I: 
Bryer, Nevin, 

ey, Sandford, 

Welldon, ag. Meyler, 
Giles, Huxtable, 
Rolfe, C. Cotterill. 

First Year. 
Sylvester, W. H. Smith, 
Cotterill, Gipps, 
Scudamore, Curtis, 
Gibbons, Lambert, - 
Bishop, A. Smith, 
Ireland, Bensted, - 
Waltham, Bateson, - 
Hutchinson, Etty, 
Pillard, W. Laing, 
Legrew, 4 Drake, 
Mr. Hope, 2 R. Barber, 
Beadon, Makinson, 

June 7. 


J. W. L. Heaviside, B. A. of Sidney 
Sussex College, was elected a Foundation 
Fellow of that Society; and the Rev. 
Chas. James Shaw, M.A. was at the same 


time elected a Fellow on Smith’s Founda- 
tion. 
June 12. 


The folllowing gentlemen were ap- 


pointed Barnaby Lecturers:— 
Mathematical.—Rev. Francis Martin, 
Trinity College. 
Philosophical.—-William Hamilton Tur- 
Pembroke College. 
Rheterical.—Rev. Edw. Baines, Clirist 
College. 
Logical.—Rev. Jotun Croft, Christ's 
College. 


TRINITY COLLEGE EXAMINATION, 


(Alphabetical List of the First Classes.) 
SENIOR SOPHS. 


Botcler, Hankinson, 
Brown, Kemplay, 
Fowler, Phelps. 
Gowring, 
JUNIOR SOPHS. 
Birks, Morton, 
Forsyth, Pryor, 
Gooch, Selwyn, 
Hoare, Smyth, 
A. Hulton, Stevenson, 
Marsh, F. Williams. 
FRESHMEN, 
Allen, Le Mottee, 
Blackburn, Merivale, 
Burnett, Murray, 
J. Cooper, Musgrave, 
Dixon, Rawle, 
Goulburn, Ross, 
Grote, Scrivener, 
Harris, Seager, 
Heisch, White 
Howes, 
June 15. 


M. Cladius Germas, of St. John’s Col- 
lege and French Tutor in the Grammar 
School at Huntingdon, was elected Teacher 
of the French Language for this Univer- 
sity, in the room of the late M. Jean Bap- 
tiste Goussell, 

GRACES, 


April 6. 

The following Graces passed the Se- 
nate :— 

1. That the Syndics, appoiuted to pro- 
cure a plan and estimate of expense for 
erecting a Museum and other Rooms, for 
the accommodation of the Professors of 
Chemistry and Anatomy, be authorized 
to expend a sum, not exceeding 25001, 
in the erection of suitable buildings for 
the above purpose, agreeably to the plau 
recommended in their report, 
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2. To continue until the end of next 
term the Syndicate appointed to recou- 
sider the report dated February 15, 1831, 
relative to the mode of raising fands for 
the erection of a New Library, &c. 

3. To confirm the regulations recom. 
mended in the report of the Syndics ap- 
pointed to consider whether any and what 
alterations can be made with advantage in 
the present mode of examining the Candi- 
dates for Mathematical Honours. 


The Syndics appointed to consider what 
steps should be taken in consequence of 
the difficulties which have arisen respecting 
the legal conveyance of the Old Printing 
House and other adjoining property, from 
the University to the Master and Fellows 
of Catharine Hall, have reported to the 
Senate—“ That they have not been able 
to make any arrangement, mutually satis- 
factory to the Master and Fellows of Ca- 
tharine Hall and the Syndics, for the 
removal of those difficulties; and that 
the Master and Fellows of Catharine Hall 
have finally declined to complete the 
purchase.” 


The Syndics appointed to confer with 
the Provost and Fellows of King’s College, 
respecting the laying out of the ground in 
frout of King’s College and the Public 
Library, have reported to the Senate— 
“ That, by the kindness of the Provost 
and Fellows of King’s College, the plan 
on which they propose to lay out the 
ground in front of King’s College, bas 
been submitted to the inspection of the 
Syndies; and the Syndics regret that 
they cannot recommend to the University 
to make any arrangement for laying out 
the ground in front of the Public Library 
in conformity with that plan,” 


Ata meeting of the Syndics of the 
Public Library, May, it was agreed as 
follows :—‘ As it appears to the Syndies 
that the present Librarian is inadequately 
remunerated for the time and attention 
which he devotes to the discharge of the 
duties of his office,—agreed that it be 
recommended to the Senate to increase 
the salary of the present Librarian from 
2101, to 3001, a year, and to pay the ad- 
ditional 90/. out of the common chest ; 
the augmentation to commence from Lady 
Day, 1852." At the request of Mr, Lodge, 
the intended grace to the above effect has 
been withdrawn, until several improve- 
ments connected with the University shall 
have been carried into cffect. 


PRIZES. 


CHANCBLLOR'S GOLD MEDALS. 
[For the best English Poem. ] 


Subject : —* The Taking of Jerusalem in 
the first Crusades.” 
Adjudged to 
Wm. Chapman Kinglake, Trinity College. 


[ For the two best proficients in Classical 
Learuing among the commencing Bache- 
lots of Arts.] 

Adjudged to 
Edmund Law Lushington, and 
William Hepworth Thompson, 

both of Trinity College. 


‘MEMBERS’ PRIZES. 


[For Bachelors of Arts.] 

Subject: Qua precipue parte debts 
sit et manca Veterum Philosophorum de 
Officiis doctrina ?” 

Adjudged to 

1. James Spedding, Trinity College. 

2. H. Ss. Hi. Hildyard, B. St. Peter's 
College. 

MEMBERS’ PRIZE. 
{ For Undergraduate. ] 

Subject :—" Inter silvas Academi quae- 
rere verum,” 

Adjudged to 
James Hildyard, Christ’s College. 
No second prize awarded. 


PORSON PRIZE, 


[For the best translation of a passage 
from Shakspeare into Greek verse. J 


Subject :—Julius Caesar, Act I]. Scene 2. 
Beginning—Cal, “ Cesar, I never stood on 
ceremonies.” 

And ending— Seeing that death, a meces- 
sary end, will come when it will come.” 
Adjudged to 
Henry Lushington, Trinity College. 


SIR WILLIAM BROWNE'S MEDALS. 


Subjects :— 

Greek Ode—* Quid dedicatum poscit 
linem Vates ?” 

Latin Ode—“ Occultum quatiente animo 
tortore flag-Apolellum.”’ 

Greck Epigram—“ Quis enim celaverit 
ignem, Luwmine qui semper proditur ipse 
suo?” 

Latin Epigram— Homo sum: humani 
nihil a me alionum pute,” 


Adjudged to 
Odes. —James Hildyard, Christ's Coll. 
Epigrams.—Wim. Nicholson, Christ's 
College. 
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PREVIOUS EXAMINATION, Lent Term, 1832. 


EXAMINERS. 


William Carus, M, A. Trinity College. © Edward Baines, M. A. Christ College. 
Henry Arlett, M.A. Pembroke Hall. Gearge King, M.A. Corpus Christi College. 


[The Names are arranged atphabetically.| 
FIRST CLASS. 


Allen, Emm. |Clarke,G. Trin. |Grady, Trin. {Leathley, Trin. 

Alston, Corpus | Coates, Joh. |Grasett, Joh. | Letts, Sid. 

Arthar, Trin. |Cocker, Pet. (|Green, Magd, | Lister, Trin. 
Asker, Corpus Cock, Trin. |Groomes, Qu. Trim. 
Aspinall, R. Trin. | Cookson, Joh. |Gundry, Pet. |Love, Corpus 
Awdry, Joh. |Cooper, Trin. H.| Hales, Chr. (Low, Joh. 
Bailey, Trin. ‘Corfield, Chr. {Hall, Qu. Loyd, Trin. 
Bailey, Cath. Cotterill,C. Joh. (Hamilton, Job. |Macpherson, Trin. 
Baker, Clare Caward, Qu.  |Hanson, Pewb. | Main, Qu. 
Barber, Corpus Cresswell, Emm. |Hanson, Emm. |Mann, Clare wi 
Barker, Down. Crichton, Corpus |Harston, Clare |Marsden, Corpus 
Barnes, Joh. (Cumminig, Emm. |Haygarth, ‘Trin. [Marsh, Trin, 
Barrow, Caius Cundill, Joh. Hellyer, Joh. |Martin, Jes. 

Batchellor, Trin. ‘Dampier, Corpus | Henry, Trin. | Melson, Trin. 
Batten, Trin, | Darley, Chr. |Heslop, Qu. Merewether, F. ‘Trin. 
Bagnes, Trin. | Darnell, Trin. |Hey, Joh. |Meyler, Joh. 
Betford, Pet. | Darton, Pet. |Highmore, Joh. {Mills, Clare 
Bedingfield, Qu. Dewdney, Trin. |Hoare, Trin. | Mitford, Jes. 
Beevor, Pemb. | Dixon, Joh. |Hobson, Corpus |Monerieffe, Trin. 

Bell, Pet. ‘Dobson,R.S. Joh. |Holditch, Clare |Moore, J. Joh. 

Bevan, Trin. | Docker, Cath. |Holmes, Trin. |Morant, Magd. 

Bibby, Joh. |Donaldson, Trin. {Hooper, Chr. |Morrison, Trin. 

Bingham, Caius Dundas, Magi, | Huff, Qu. Morton, Trin. 

Birks, Trin. |Eales, Trin. |Hulbert, Sid. |Mytton, Trin. 

Blackley, Joh. Edge, Emm. |Hulton, A. Trin. {Nantes, Trin. 

Bompass, Qu. (Elwyn, Pemb. |Hulton, J. Trin. |Nevin, Joh. 

Bowtell, Joh. | Evans, Pet. |Hurlock, Joh. |Newton, Trin. 

Bramaoh, Trin. | Farmer, Trin. |Huxtable, Joh.  {Nicholls, Trin. 

Bree, Qu. Fearon,W.C. Joh. Lderton, Pet. {Nixon, Trin. 

Broadwood, Trin. Feetor, Trin. | Lrwin, Caius |Norgate, Corpus 

Bromehea, Caius Fish, Trin. |Tsaacson, Sid. |Nor’is, Jes. 

Broughton, Caius Fletcher, Pemb. |Jackson, Emm. | North, Trin. 
Bryer, Joh. Flintoff, Trin. |Jenkins, Trin. |Nottidge, Jes. 
Bull, Cath. Foljambe, Clare | Jenner, Joh, jOgilby, Trin. 

Bullock, Joh, Forster, G. Corpus |Johnes, Chr. |Oldacres, Joh. 

Bunbury, Trin. — Forsyth, Trin. |Johnson, Qu. Oldfield, Joh. 
Bushe, Trin. Foster, Magd. |Johnson, Joh. [Oliver, Trin.H. 

Buswell, Qu. Fowler, u. |Johnstone, Trin. [Onslow, Trin. 

Buttemer, Clare (Gale, Pet. H.\Jones, Corpus [Ouvry, Trin. 

Buxton, Trin. Gale, Trin.H./ Kell, Joh. |Paget, Trin. 

Byron, Tiin.H. Gardiner, Trin. |Kelland, Qu. Palin, Trin, 
Caddell, Corpus Giles, Joh. Pet. Palmer, Trin. 
Campbell, = Joh. Gladwin, Jes. Kendall, Joh. Parker, Qu. ' 
Campbell, Trin. Glasgow, ‘Trin. |Kennedy, Joh. | Parker, Cath. 
Carlyon, Emm. Gleadowe, ‘Caius |Kent, Qu. | Parry, Magd. 
Carmichael, Triv. (Godfrey, Jes. King, Clare |Partridge, Trin. 
Carter, Qu. Golding, Trin.H. Kinsman, Trin, | Peacock, Trin. 
Carter, FE. ‘Trin. (Gooch, Trin. (Lacey, Pemb. |Phillips, G. Trin. * 4] 
Carter, T.S. Trin. ‘Good, Trin. |Lampet, Corpus Phipps, Joh. 
Carver, Caius Goodchild, Magd. Latimer, Trin. | Platten, Emm, ; 


Cavendish, Trin. Joh. |Lawson, Magd. | Powell, Peiwh. 
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Pryor, Tiin, [Sharpley, Joh. Tocker, Trin. =| Weston, Trin. 
Pulley, Chr.  |Sherard, Joh. Trentham, Joh. (Wharton, Joh. 
4 i Pyne, Caius |Simpson, Clare Tucker, Pet. (Whitaker, Magd. 
Rawlings, ‘Trin. (Skelton, Pet. Tyson, Qu. White, Pet. 
Ready, Joh. |Skelton, Trin.H. Vaughan, Chr. | White, Joh. 
Rendell, Joh. [Smith,E. Joh, | Waites, Joh. (Whiting, §Magd. 
Richards, Joh, [|Smith,H.W. Joh. Walker, Chr. | Wilkins, Qu. 
Th Rickards, Trin. |Smoothey, Joh. Walker,J.C. Joh. (Wilkinson, Qu. 
Roberts, Cath. |Smyth, Trin, Warburton, Trin. | Williams, A. Trin. 
Robertson, ‘Trin. |Stevenson, ‘Trin. (Warnes, Qu. | Williams, F. Trin. 
4 Rolfe, Joh. —|Stirling, Joh. Warter, Magd. Wilson, Pet. 
Rowlands, Qu. Storer, Triv. H. Watherston, Emm, | Wilson, E S. Job. 
Sanders, Trin. |Sulivan, Joh. Watson, Caius Wood, J. Joh. 
Sandford, Joh.  |Syddell, Qu. Watts, Pet. (Wood, Mag, 
Saunders, Cath. |Taylor, Chr. Wauchope, Cath. |Yarker, Caiu 
Schwabe, Caius [Thornhill, Joh. Webster, Qu. (Yonge, Joh. 
Selwyn, Trin. 'Tippett, Pet. Welldon, Joh, 
SECOND CLASS. 
Appleyard, Trin, |Cursham, Trin. Hurst, Clare |Ratclitf, T. Joh. 
Arden, Pet. |Cusack, Cath. jlbbotson, Joh. | Rawes, Clare 
Bagnall, Magid. | Dakins, Corpus | Tsou, Joh. | Reeve, Trin. 
Bates, Jes. | Dalton, Caius |Jeafferson, Pemb. | Rugg, Joh. 
Bazeley, Qu. Dawson, Down. |Jones, Qu. | Selleck, Pemb. 
Bishop, Cath. | Deedes, Jes. Kerridge, ‘Trin. H.| Sisson, Chr. 
Blunt, Trin. | Disney, Pet. | King, Pemb. |Skrimshire, Cath. 
Blunt, Caius | Dodson, Joh. |Langdon, ‘Trin, |Smart, Pet. 
Braithwaite, Clare | Drinkwater, Joh. |Langford, Sid. |Stoneham, Pet. 
Branton, Emm, | Fleming, Trin, |Lewis,J.D. Joh.  |Teale, Joh. 
Brown, Trin. | Frampton, Trin, |Lockley, Caius |Theobalds, Jes. 
Browne, Trin, =| Freeman, Pet. |Mansfield, Trin. |Tompson, — Trin. 
Bull, Sid. | Freke, Trin. =| Marsh, Joh. | Turnor, Trin. 
Bullock, Corpus | Grey, Jes.  |Melhuish, Pet. | Vander Meulen, 
Clarke, J.A. Joh.  |Groves, Pet. Nash, Trin. Trin. 
Clarke, T.A. Joh. | Haigh, Cath. |Needhaw, Jes. Watson, J. Trin. 
Clements, Qu. (Handley, Joh.  |Newington, Trin. | Watson, W. Trin. 
Covpe, Trin, Hazelewood, Clr, |Oldham, Emm, |Whalley, Joh. 
Cory, Pewb. | Hill, Pet. j|Owen, Qu. Williamson, Cath. 
Crosier, Cath. (Hodgson, Trin. |Peers, Cath. |Wrottesley, Trin. 
Curtie, Emm. Caius | Power, Cath. 
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The increase in this University since 
mst year is thirty-two, 
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